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1 42 what good thing ſhall I 4⁰ ak 8 
nad EL ane, =: 


As! pt queſtion put b by a Wee SERM, 
Jewiſh ruler to our bleſled Saviour, „ 
"cafion'd a conference between them, * 


which well deſerves our moſt ſeribus attention, 7 


ag it contains the determination and judgnient 


of one, whoſe perſonal dignity, as well as pro- 
_ phetic character, juſtly claims our Bit glieſt vene- 
ration, upon a ſubject of the moſt e 


and intereſting concern, and will paturally give 
file do a 9 Oy of uſeful refledtions. © And 
3 accord - 


— 1 8 . 4 


- * 
i. 
55 code. Ae tend 
1 


5 * ; 85 ea ar $av3 pats Converſation 
| * M. accordingly it is carefully and particularly re- 


corded by three of the Evangeliſts with ſome 


ee iomadoee cad capraiion; | 


which we ſhall take notice of as we go along, 
' far as may- be. neceſſary to the right under- 


ſtzuding pi | proper illuſtration of the whole. 
But that we may proceed regularly and in or- 


der, it will be requiſite firſt to lay before you 
the intire parrative as it is recorded by ſome one 


of the New. Teſtament writers; and in the goſpel 

of St. Matthew we find it thus told: And be- 

on and ſaid unto him, ¶Jeſus, ] God 
8 wh „ Maſter, What good thing ſhall I do that I 
y. have. eternal life? And he faid unto 

1 N, Wyy calle thou me good? There is 


& none good ſave one, that is, God: But if 
: thou wilt enter into life, keep the command - 
ments. He ſays, unto him, Which? Jeſus 


2 42 ce fa id, Thou ſhalt do no. murder, 'Thou: ſhalt 


5 « not commit adultery, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, Honour thy 
« father and thy mother, : and, Thou ſhalt loye thy 
cc neighbour as thy ſelf. The young man faid 


3 WP bim, All theſe 8 have 1 Play tl from 


—_ SIE 


#4 4 3 _ 1 
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bee 


Yer ® | f 3 , 


« (halt rn ts RT and come and e. | 
- «follow nt. But When the young manheard Jy 18 
_ «that ſaying; he went ws d forrowful; for es 
_ 4 he had great'poſſefions.” © 
The perſon ' who * put the Segler. that 
introduc'd this moſt inſtructive and aſefu} 
; converſation, appears 10 have done it with 
the higheſt deference and reſpect to our 
bleſſed Lord, as well as with the greateſt eager- 
neſs to know the ſentiments of ſo extraordi- 
| nary a perſom upon ſuch an important point; for .— 
St., Mark tells us, That, when — Wi woe. 5 | 
"BY forth into the way (Mark x. 17.) there came 
one running and kneeled to him, and addreſs d 
bim under the appellation of Good Maſter. 
And indeed his venerat ion for our Saviour's 
character and office, ſeems to have been ſo great, 
as to be the reaſon of his accoſting him with a 
peculiar and unuſual title of reſpect; for ſo 
that of Good Maſter ſeems to have been, ſince 
we do not, fo far as I can recolle&, meet with | 
it any where elſe in ſcripture ; tho ſo many in- 
| ſtances of the moſt ſolemn and reſpectful ad- 
5 dreſs are there recorded, and tho our Saviour 
c himſelf had frequent diſcourſe with others, who 
| I had a bigh opinion of his worth, 3 9 
) | ing him a perſon of moſt extraordinary virtue, 
ES <=. whole 


=» IX vac * Gruen 
55 SERM. hold preaching and public i | 
* miraculouſly favour'd of heaven; nor cam it be 
ſuppos d that he would have taken ſuch parti * 
"cular notice of it, had it been a known and 
cyſtomary form of addreſs. There was nothing 
_ ip it-indeed but what was ſtrictly true of Chriſt, . 
ab a faithful prophet of God, which was pro- 
bably the higheſt notion. this Jewith ruler had 
form d X ing him, and ſtill. more proper- 
ly and deſervedly. applicable to him, as that 
glorious perſon, who is the brighteſt effulgence 
of ſupreme and infinitely, adorable perfaQtion + | 
| Nor does. our Saviour charge the young man 
with ſaying any thing that was falſe. Never-— 
iheleſs, as it was not uſual. to addreſs perſons 
even of the moſt admir d and worthy .charac- 
ters in this manner, and as it therefore intimated 


ration be had for his virtue, and to do him ho- : 
nour before men, our bleſſed Redeepner with that 
| humility and lowlinefs of heart, bf which he 
was ſo illuſtrious an example, declines this pub- 
lie applauſe and offer d mark of diſtinction, and 
gently reproves the perſon from whom it came, 
60 Why calleſt thou me good? adding at the 
fame time with a heart as pious as it was hum- 


ble, the conlideration, IP. which his oy 


an expreſs intention. ta deelare the high vene- + - 


eee e 
founded, and bers Fo indeed give the sl. 
wok juſt and "natural occaſion, for the ener- 1. 
ciſe of "ſuch a virtue, even in 1 perſon of our R 
Saviour's s divine and exalted character, and that 
VB, that whaceyer, e cellency or worth any be- 
Gdes might be Petter d of, there is ſtill but one 
5 Who Is ſupremely, originally, and independently 
good, and the author of all that goodneſs and 
ppinek, which others are endow'd with, or 
/- enjoy,, © There is none good ſave one, that is, 
« God.” What perfection, lovelineſs, and ſur- 
| prizing worth of mind and behaviour is here! 
that merit, which'moſt of all deſery'd applauſe, | 
-, moſt ſtadioully ſhunniog it! He that was the 
compleateſt and moſt expreſs image. of God, 
74 full of grace, and full of truth, thus cautious | 
of taking honour to himſelf! thus careful and 
ſiollicitous to aſcribe all. praiſe to him, , who is 
© the original fountain of whatever is great ES" 
excellent! How does the prodigious and con» | 
ſummate virtue Fs ee the humility of him, 
who, would not ſuffer it to be applauded, and 
what new luſtre and beauty does that very hu- 
mility give, to the virtue it would conceal! how 
pure, unmix d, and genuine muſt be that * 
nels, Ned thus Fefules. its own glory? 
e B 3 "toe | 


DET * * * 
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Sul anſwer to the queſtion 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the.command- 


him, Which, . np not. only by enumerating 
_ thoſe which relate to the outward conduct, ſuch 
_ us, * Thou ſhalt! do no murder, Thou ſhalt 
not commit adultery, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, 


ſuch as refer to the inward diſpoſition, and, to 


On our. enn e 
Our Saviour, having thus remarked upon 


manner of addreſs, proceeds to give NL 
propoſed, 10 It. 


„ mente, and, upon the young fuler's aſking 


„ Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witheſs,” which, 
tho” the obſervance of them be indeed the na- 
tural effect of a virtuous principle, and may F 


| yet de without any ſuch principle complied 
with. and from no better views than thoſe of repu- 


tation, eaſe, and intereſt ; but likewiſe by adding 
the right government and temper of the heart, 


Honour thy father and thy mother, and, thou 
__ * ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf: The laſt , 
of which is alone and of itſelf a moſt proper 


ſummary of all religion, it being the root of 
all ſocial virtues, the beſt and only worthy 


principle of ſelf-government, and moſt cloſely 


conneQed with true piety and the love of God. 


The commandments neceſſary to be obſery'd in 


order to the attainment of eternal life, be- 
ng thus wy and expreſly pointed out by out 
Laviour, 


Abe young: Sean | 


Saviour, the young ruler 
_ «things have I kept from my youth up.“ There 


ſarily leads us to conclude, that they were ſpo- 
ken arrogant or with a vain and groundleſt 
boaſt j nothing but what might in the ſame 

 circutnſtances, have been naturally and decent- 
ly ſaid by a modeſt and good man, as expreſſive 
| o his ſatis faction and joy, in the humble hope 


he had; that his temper and conduct were in 
the main conformable to thoſe rules, the ob- 
ſervance of which, the great prophet of God 
and inſtructor of mankind had juſt been point»: 
ng out us the way to eternal life: And accord- 
we find St. Paul, who was remarkable 
fot the low and humble thoughts he entertain- 
king of himſelf in 
terms not greatly unlike thoſe which are now 


i 
ingly 


cd of his own worth, ſpea 


; 


before us. This is our rejoicing the teſti- 


% mony of our: conſcience, that in ſimplicity* 
and godly ſincerity, not with fleſhily wiſ- 


dom, but by the grace of God, we have 


« had our converſation in the world,” 2 Cor. 


i. 12. And * herein do I exerciſe myſelf to 


have a conſcience void of offence, Acts 
xxiv. 16. For no one can imagine that the 


8 e here us d -4 the young ruler, ne- ax 


B4 ceſlarily 


$: 


, * 

replies « All theſe have 8 x N M. 
14 

is nothintz in theſe words themſelves that noceſ .. 


$8204 en implies chat he looked upon himſelf as 
* L fiders:in What a lax ſenſe the word“ all” is 


I langpage of arrogance and falſe preſumption, 


| however. decent and ſober his outward con- 


„ bim upon other occaſions, treating perſons of | 


On our 8 AN needle FREY 


_ abſolutely. 


and — _— 


frequently us d, bath in ſcripture and in com · 
mon language, and that St. John avs of hä. 


ſtians in general, the wiſeſt of whom muſt be 
ſuppos d to be in numberleſs inſtances ignorant 


and miſtaken, that they „ have an unction 
5. . from, the father, and that they. know all 


4, thingy” 1 John il. 30, And as the ſenſe bo- 
| fore: given is agresable enaugh to the words 
tddhemſtives, ſo ther are ſome circumſtances | 

_ thati ſeem ſtrongly to point it out as the only = 

trus and proper one. Had they been ſpolke 


wuh any other meaning, had they been the 


had our Saviour known this perſon to have been 
a man of an immoral and wicked character, or 
to have been deſtitute of real goodneſs of heart, 


verſation might have been, he would ſurely 


hae charg d him with his hypocriſy, either 


expreſsly or by diſtant hint; ſince we 1o oſten 


ſuch a character with the utmoſt freedom and 
ſeverity ; Yet nothing of this kind- appears; ſo 
far from it, 1 im- 
Er 


K 


Mark x. 21, And we cannot; without offering 
| the greateſt affront imaginable to our Saviout's 


| deſtitute of all true goodneſs; grid perhaps deep- 
y ſunk into the vileſt im 


actly acquainted with his ſentiments, u upon the 
ſubject of his firſt queſtion : It was for this rea- 


c 


# i * \ 
mh ihr young RULER 9 


| mediately after the young perſon had: uttef d NN. 
theſe words, Jeſus beholding him, loved him, " 
i. e. enpteſꝭ d by his countenance and looks, his VV | 


1. 


in ward ſatis faction and complacency in him, 


perfect and ſpotleſs character, ſuppoſe him to 


entertain the leaſt degree of approbation, to- 


wards an inſolent and aſſuming hypocrite, vain- 
ly juſtifying himſelf as ri „ wo really 


moxalidies of heart and 
life. The ſame obſervations are in the general 
applicable to the following words, What laele 
« T:yet?” It's evident this young perſon was er- 
tremely deſirous, from the high opinion he 
had of our Saviour, to be thoroughly and ex- 


— 


ſon that he came running to him, for fear of 


miſſing the opportunity that offer d for 
ſing it; it was for this reaſon that when dur 


Saviour ſaid unto him, © If thou wouldſt en- 


«<-ter into life, keep the commandments” he 
alk'd again, Which commandments? And when 
our Saviour had told him; which, he {till aſks, 


with the ſame * and eagerneſs as before, 


dee What 


1 mg What lack-L yet?” Is there any thing farther: 


1 Wander —— lik? To vrhich 


—— 
F 


| On our Sar Ton Converſati Jon 


which/you think neceſſary to be done by me in 


qut Saviour replies, If thou wilt be perfect, 
2 and ſell that thou haſt and give to th 
« poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, 


| «and: come and follow me. The meaning 


of which appears to be this; as to what is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to your obtaining eternal life, 
I have nothing more to add, but “if you would 


i be perfect, if you are deſirous of acquiring 


. * and 

exalted degree of virtue, then ſell your eſtate, 
out of its produce make a generous diſtribution 
among the poor and diſtreſs d, and come and fol- 


| low me as a pteacher of the goſpel; and then 


| the nn. itſelf, to be the only juſt and ratio-- 


thou ſhalt not only enter into life, for which 
ſincere and prevailing goodneſs of heart will 
de a lick qualification, but thou ſhalt have 
that abundant; treaſure of heavenly happineſs, | 
which will be the peculiar reward of diſtin- 
guiſn d benevolence and zeal in promoting the 


good of mankind. This interpretation is not 


only favout d by the connection and the fore- 
going circumſtances of this piece of evangelic 
hiſtory; but likewiſe appears from the nature of 


F N nal 


* the yung. 8 5 
nal aocount that can . S ERM. 
and meaning; for it can never be ima- 1. 
gin ' d, without the greateſt, abſurdity, that te 
travelling from place to place to preach the goſ- 
pel, and the ſelling their eſtates in order to en- 
joy the profits of them, in a manner more a- 
greeable to that way of life, ſhould be made the 
matter of univerſal duty to men, or inſiſted up- 
on as a neceſſary condition of their future hap- 
pineſs. I fay in order to enjoy the profits o 
them, in a manner more agreeable to that way 
of life, becauſe, tho ſome. have ſeem'd to ap- 
prehend that this young ruler was required by 
our Saviour, to give the whole produce of his 
eſtate to the poor, yet there is not in the original 
narratives the leaſt foundation for any ſuch ſup- 
poſition: Such are the natural relations and de- 
pendencies. of mankind, and the ſocial duties 
reſulting from them, that it would be quite wild 
and romantic, even in the apoſtles days, and 
much more ſo in ours, when there can be no 
ſuch certain proſpect of ſucceſs, for men in the 
general to throw up their worldly employment, 
forſake their friends and acquaintance, - and de- 
vote themſelves intirely to the buſineſs and la- 1 
bour of public inſtruion : And therefore we | 
find that our , even at the time of the 
g | firſt a 


| f « might be with him; howbeit Jeſus ſuffer d 


" „* 
* 
2 


l firſt introduction and erden —— 
2. viey, ehoſe cortipe iv 


very ſmall number 
employ'd under wks, his miniſters and 

_ - ugents' in this important work ; and not oply 
refug'd the offer, but expreſily rebuled the for- 


attend him in that capacity, as we are told by 
Sk. Mark in his account of a demoniac, who : 


50 een cart by dur Saviour. And 'when 
2 de was corn into the ſhip, he that had 


* poſſeſs d with the devil pray d him, that he 


— 


= him not, but fays unto him, Go home to 
thy friends, and tell them bow great things 
0 the Lord has done for thee, and has had com- 


«© paſſion on thee,” Mark v. 18, 19, Some ver 


few” eircumſtances there may "poſſibly be, in 


Wich the conduct we are now ſpeaking of, may 
be joſtißed and be Judg'd ſober and rational 
1755 even — expteſs and poſitive command 


ity juſtly admitted: It is how- 
ever plain, that fach a command would put 
_ the reaſonableneſs and obligation of the thing be. 
 yond/all doubt: And this was exactly the ſtate 

of the caſe before us, Thie propoſal here made 
to ting young ruler, came from one whoſe. di 


4 Yay — 6 it ſhould "ſeem from the ex-- 


* 


with the young Rue 


> — reſpe& which he ſhew'd to our B- 3x x 102- 
viour, and the eagerneſe with whichihe defit's 1. 


to know: his judgment, upon the moſt impor. © 2 


tant of all queſtions) he himſelf acknowledged ; 
and that the compliance with it in ſach-circum- 


ſtances, and with ſuch authority; would have 


been a tnoſt noble inſtante of generous,” hetuic, 


and uſeſul virtue (in which: view the propo- 


ſal was made to him by our Saviour) is abuts 


perſon himſelf ſeems to have heen in ſome good 


meaſure convinc d; for We dend immediately” - 
after, that he was ſud at thatfaying, and went 


« away ſorrowtul, for he bad greatpoſſefiions.”” 


Now had be looked upon out Naviour as av in; 


poſtor, and upon his prupoſal as ahiurd and 
chimerical, the contempt, which we muſt na- 
tucally ſuppoſe him to have for both, will leave 
us at an utter loſs to account for his! reluctance 
and ſorrow in refuſing to comply. Theſe were 
evidently occaſion d by that ſtruggle and com- 
bat which he felt in his breaſt; between two. 
contrary paſſions.: He had ſo high an opinion 
af our Saviqur's character, that he was very de- 
ficous to keep up and increaſe. that ſhare, Which 
he imagin d he already had in his eſteem; from 
| his earneſt delice, of | being acquainted in the 


i - moſt ; 


dantly evident. And of theſe things the yo, 


TH 


. 


: ut on our Siavi awe Converſation 

28 nN moſb perſect manner, with the nature and ex- 
14. tent of his duty, it appears that he had ſomee 

3s e inclination to do it; he ſaw that our ga- 


Vviue's propoſal; however uncommon, and diffe- 
rent from the preſcrib d and ordinary meaſures 
of motal conduct, was yet ſufficiently and abun- 
daily warranted: by the authority of the pro- 
pioſer, and plainly perceiv'd; that his compliance 
Kia Wich it, would be an act of the maſt noble and 
1 goodneſs; roared 
_thefulkt ſaipe, for the exerciſe and i 
ment of. ſuch à principle in — - 
whatever outward. difficulties and troubles * 
might expoſe him , 
dim the moſt ſenſible, enlarg d, and durable en- 
joyment of thoſe. beſt of pleaſures, which re- 
ſalt: from the gratification of pur benevolent 
and friendly affections, and that in conſequence 
ol his mr noble and worthy conduct, du- 
ring che preſent life, he ſhould, according to 
what our Saviour had juſt been ſaying, receive 
peculurly” great and diſtinguiſp'd rewards, in 
the refin'd and cxalted ſlate of happineſs ber- 
aftor. All this fir'd his foul, ais d in his heat 
a generous ambition, and he was perhaps upon 
le very point of determining on the fide of du- 
n and honour, juſt commencing the 
Muſtrious 


7. 


uvith be young: R utero as 
1 man, the hercic ſaint; the btave 8E R N. 
apoſtle, when, the. idea of wealth and riches, . Dt 
his-fields and vineyards, e Sree: and Oe? 
conflict, what fears and hopes, what indigna- 
tion and pity, what anxious ſuſpenſe ſhould we 


— . our breaſts] for the preſent virtue . 
I 

| 

| 


haraſs d and diſcompos d; and it can be little 
wonder that we ſhould read, he was fad at that | 
ſaying. Had we been only witneſſes: of ſuch a 


and, plac d ;eſelf in full view dts High, — 3 
ly impreſs'd his fincy, ſtrongly: ſollicited his 
will, and: with the gayeſt forms and moſt ſpe- 
cious appearances, that ſuch a haſe· and kart 

born phantom was capable of aſſuming, oppes'd 
the truly noble competitor. ; The mind, in 
which two emulating and rival, paſſions, both 
was baffled ;; avarice and the inglorious love of 
money, gain'd the aſcendent; and he went away: 

But the conflict was not yet over, for he went 

away ſorrowful; And whether he continued 

under the unhappy influence of this meaner paſ- 
| ſion, or. whether his virtue might not afterwards 
become ſuperior, is not /recorded, and we are 


vigorous: and ſtrong, were thus ſtriving for maſ- = 
tery. and conqueſt, maſt of neceſſity. be greatly | 
wen to conjecture and to wiſh, That how- | 
if „„ "ONT 
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bes inform — 
| get this young wle, dad \which'we have 
den endestoufint tore pu partieullafly to ile trat 
aten affords al weer of uſcfuf and 
t reh kuba, to dhe confideration of 
Wien we will no And r 
—Fiiſt, how defervimg daf iikitibo!& 
Ewe: eee, and "follicitude; which be dfeo- 
der, abaut the hippineſs of fütrty and eier. 
bal Hie. Here is 4 perſon” m all the heat and 
5 robe in all the vigour and High en oy” 
merit bf youth, ' fitrounded-With all the temp⸗ 
tations that could flatter his wart and Sore 4 
Pafflons, and give him ſpe Mt the moſt un- 
bobndech and exceffive indulgence of them; po. 
| ſeſ d of abundance of wealth and riches,” that 
might eicher ooch his indolehcb, or enable 
; kim 10 gratify' an extravagant arid luxurious 
. ef WANG? ſtrong and po | 
of Frandeur and ambition 
| 468 bfferzg thertiſelves to his purfuit, be Belt 
Aeady a perſon of office® und diftibation” 
the ſtate: Ver 'earefully and in thorough" er- 
neſt inqulring after future happineſs, and the 


method of "attaining it, as evidently appears, 
7 not only from bis baſte and diligence 1 in n- 


W 


d e ee * 4 
(ion, 80 likewiſe, ' by his repeating it in effect E Ut 
onde and again with cautious follicitude,” that : 
he might not miſtake our Saviour's meaning, but > 
be thoroughly a quainted with bis whole mind 

upon the ſubject of it, aſking him, when our Savis. 
our out Bad told him, he maſt keep the command. 
ments, Which? And when he Had told hit 
__— Rill aſking, „What lack I yet?“ = 
we conſider this thoughtfulneſs and cate about a 
" exiſtence, metely as a point of. ſelf. in- 
rereſt, the juſtneſs and propriety of it in that 
be, will not admit of a ferious doubt. Every 
thing within us and around us, our firſt, our moſt N 
natural and our beſt conceptions of the ſupreme 
being, ſtroggly preſage and Clearly point out the 
immortal duration of our natures.” And nothing 
is thore reaſonable than to ſuppoſe, that, as Our 
be advances from one ſtage or period - by 
another, it mould grow propartionably more | 4 
intereſting and important, This is what che | 
analogy of our prelebt ſtate, in which we Sta- . 
dually tiſe to out deſtin'd point of maturity and "AO 
petfection, naturally ſuggeſts, and it is accord- — 
ingly the expreſs: gt of the chriſtian religion, | 
that thoſs who acquit themſelves,in this life 
Win integrity and honoyr, tha nam whenever ES 


they are call'd upon by the all-diſpoling provi- 
. 


| dence 


18 0 our 1 Cm 
"8B R M. C dence of heaven. to leave it, immediately en- 
. ter upon. a ſtate of glotious, enlarged and per- 
N APV manent,, bliſs, of which the beſt and pureſt 
Dis delights, that we can now) enjoy or even con- 
| * ceiye of, afford but very faint and languid 
. images, and hieb, by ſucceſlive progreſſions, 
ſhall be continued and carried on, not merely 
dil it arrive at ſome certain point or ſummit of 
TY ar? but thro' the endleſs ages of eterni- 
tp. As cheſe objects preſent themſelves to the 
Tn. 5 with ſuch N and powerful evidence, | 
they do likewiſe, by their very nature, claim | 
our moſt deliberate attention; ſo that were thete 
only the loweſt degree of preſumptive evi ft 
: dence i in fayour of their reality, yet could no ill © 
e 
{ 


" 


LY objection be reaſonably made, againſt our taking | 

> them i into the- moſt diligent confideration, and 
5 Paying all that regard to them, which religion f 
preſcribes; fince this can no Way interfere with al 
any ſchemes for happineſs in the preſent life, il © 
that are laid with but. tolerable judgment and 

9 propriety ; the laws of religion being | no other 
than the laws of our own make, its reſtraints 
nao other than what prudence would dictate, 
its pleaſures perfectly natural, and therefore o- A 

lid and conſtant, reſulting from the due exer- 
iſ io our * and nobleſt Powers, and from 
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5 . i yoo Rute x / TT 
à conformity of temper to the divine Os SERM-s 
and. perfections, and therefore in the higheſt 1. 
degree generous and ſublime. And in b 
ſures of | this kind, inconoeiveably improv 'd: | 

and exalted, free from all interruption. Modi ap 

from: all mixture, undiſtued'd by any external. 
diſquietudes or diſappointments, and enlarged 

by a wide and extenſive ſphere of action, by 

a diffus d and boundleſs field of knowledge, 
and the preſence and variety, of the moſt no- 
| ble objects of contemplation, does the Happi- 
ves of che future ſtate conſiſt. What ſcep- 
de would be ſo abſurdly perverſe” as not to 
be willing to ſtand his chance upon ſach 
eaſy terms, ſor being admitted, when tine 
ſhall be no more, to take his part in plea- | 
ſures. and {cnjoyments. like theſe? And hour, 
amazing the folly of thoſe, who profeſſing to WW 1 
entertain the firmeſt hopes and moſt certain 
expectations, with relation to this future bleſ- 
ſedneſs, have not the leaſt thought or concern 
about thoſe diſpoſitions and affections of mind., 
by which only they can be qualified for it! 
And this leads me to obſerve, that tho, in what > <A 
has hitherto; been ſaid, a concern and ſollicitudde 4 
about futurity has been conſidered only as a 8 
Pot of A and diſcretion,” and recom- — 

| h C 2 | mended 


* 1 

9 4 * 

. 
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1 On aur e Gebete = 
. SER. mended in that light to intelligent and rational 
- , It. Cctcatutes,: ſuppos'd to be in carneſt purſuit and 
UAinguiry after theirown happineſs, yet alittle re- 
flection will ſatiefy us, that fuch concern and 
ſcdllicitude is not only a mark of the higheſt 
prudence, but may be alſo an evident inſtance 
af true virtue and worth of temper; for thoſe 
-who believe a future ſtate at all, and take their 
notion · of it either from the ptinciples of nature 

5 and feaſon, or from the declarations of ſcrip- 
ture, bock upon the greateſt part of its happi- 
= (agreeable to what we have been already 

; obſerving) to be the reſult of virtuous inclina- 
tions thoroughly cultivated and deeply rooted 

in the heart, of pious and devout diſpoſitions, 
dl ſtiendſhip, charity and benevolence exetted 
in theit greateſt ſimplicity, purity and ſtrength; 
io that well regulated deſires after obtaining the 
happineſs of a future world, are no other than 

deſites after the higheſt attainments in goodneſs, 

24 . thirſt, an ambition after the greateſt improve-. 

ments and moſt exalted ſtate of virtue. If 
therefore: we would quit ourſelves like men, 
if we would conſult our own trueſt happineſs, 

vr if we wauld gladly act upon the more noble 

and generous principles of human nature, we 
ought undoubtedly, to make a future world the 
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with e kern. . In - 
object of our moſt diligent attention and care. s E RN. 
And let me more eſpecially entreat thoſe of you, 1. 
ho ate young, to imitate the young Jewiſh ruler VV. 
in this part of his conduct, and if in your early 
days {you lern to Sctendl your Jipws fte an in- 
viſible and eternal ſtate of being, if you endea- 
your to form juſt and proper ideas concern- 
ing it, and are careful to cultivate, after a due 
manner, thoſe diſpoſitions and habits of mind 
which beſt correſpond to ſuch ideas, you will, 
in all probability, make your very firſt entrance „ 
upon that ſtate, . Me” | 
e, 
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. nd SALT and en and ſaid unto him, Good 

| - I ' Maſter, what good ” 3. rg that I 
1 85 0 ue, 


F by what has been 1 in the — 

| 11. {| diſcourſe, any thould: be induc'd to employ 

wk | Er VV cheir thoughts more ſeriouſly and delibe- 

| | ; =o than before, upon the ſubject « of a future 
| 


1 ſtate; ſuch perſons may uſefully ; attend to the, - 
ZE 6 Second thing obſervable in that converſation 
Wit Hi + weare now conſidering, which is our Saviour's 
| expreſs determination, as to what is neceſſary to 

our obtaining eternal life. If thou wilt en- 
«© ter into life, 7 the commandments.” ” As 
God 
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God 3 only the creator, en nee 
ſovereign and moral governor of the univerſe, 11. 
5 and the ſupreme ſouree and origin of good; a 
mankind are by their capacitics for religion and 
virtue, conſtituted the ſubjects of his kingdom, 
it cannot be ſuppos d that the bleſſings and joys 
of heaven, will be beſtow d upon all men indiffe- 
world, without any regard had to that temper 
f and diſpoſitich of mind, which they carry along 
_ 8 with chem into the ſucceeding ſcene of being. 
WO bo rr 09” yr nr — 

of attaining to this future happineſs,” and this | 
can be no other, than our obedience/to the law S 
of that divine government and kingdom, of 
higher inſtance: of ſolly and preſumption, than 
for men to live at random and without thought, 
y without any ſettled aim or fix d deſign, follow- 
* ing the diQtites' of blind, perverted paſſions, 
e whitherſoever they lead them, however deſtrue- BE 
tive of their own happineſs and of the order, 4 


. 


4 peace, and good of ſociety, and to imagine at 
I the ſame time, that God is either too much ex- 
to alted above them to take cognizance of their 
- actions, or too good - natur d and compaſſionate 
\ | to n them for their faults: Theſe: are 
n coral 


— 


| 18 
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| Whigs 28.ithe) benevolent and maſt gra- 
| clous: goyervariof tho: univerſe: It. is therefore 
abundantly: pla, bot only from dur Saviour's 
expreſs. aſſartin hut likewiſe. fromm the nature 
auf reaſan-of Ihe ching, dint, if we would en- 
ter. ao liſer there mmuſti be a kerping n 


| che prinidiples- of eifery.-aitan's oma müht Bd 
_ the gictat of bis on conſeiance, iß property 
attended tale wWill plain and clearly diſewer; 
— they; who baue not a law, that is, arg not 
lc faraut d with an extraordinary diſpenſation of | 
1 a religious nature are; acc ding to we ſenti- 
ment ß che apoſtle; a l unte themſelvtess: 
Theſe rhaturabidiſcorcries) and inward ſugge- 
© ſions Goc has Bech ipleas'd in abundant cm- 
pFpiaſſian gol the weakneſs and folly of men, 
cer prompting chetm io invent lalſe and ſüper- 
ſtitious methods of rendering themſeloes accep- 
table to him, to confirm and enſorce by the 
evidence and convictions of the beft and pureſt 
inſtructions in religion and morality, miracu- 
louſly atteſted and addreſs d publickly and in 
ns ** ſolemn manner to ind And 


our 


wen ˖ A —— 
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tn, 80 x: - 
_ ul aid ten ba, in that pre of is pas-. 
lie inſtructions, which we have now before us, 11: 
not only aſſur d us in the general, that keeping * 
the commandments is ind iſpenſably requiſite in 
order to our obtaining eternal liſe; but likewiſe | 
dence is required, ſaying in anfover tothe young 
rer Dr keep, if he 
_«;would-enter-intolife,”Thou-Thalt.do-no:mur- 
Mn ſhalt. not ſteal, Thou ſhalt not bear falſe 
„ witnefs. Alle perſons muſt upon the firſt 
have been introduced into human ſociety; and 
: every one whis'allows any diſtinctian at all be- 
tween virtue and vice, in point of worth and 
excellency, and is not quite deſtitute of taſte 
and diſcernment as to the moral difference of 
things, muſt needs look with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence and deteſtation upon thoſe baſe, flagiti- 
ous meaſures of conduct; which are directiy 
e vo m_y I and of 
; 1 , n b 
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_ being-maitey-of duch enormous and atrocious 

1 — benſpraking of be 
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See gball ren — 
our Saviour in the laſt- cited paſſage, may in 
many caſes, procted only — 
taining a fair and unblemiſh d reputa 

| mankind, and of fupponting by-that. means =. 
temporal and worldly intereſt, and in ſome, 
| pon” Such ſlaviſm apprehenſions- and. fears of 
5 puniſhment, as cannot, without the great- 
eſt abſurdity, be thought to partake, in the 

leaſt degree, of the nature of religion or vir- 
tue. And at beſt, it is only a negative part of 

virtue, and may poſſibly prove a freedom from 
neotoriouſly wicked diſpoſitions, but not the be- 
nung actually poſſeſs d of right temper and good 
| aaffections. I ſay, may poſſibly” ene. 
=_ — Egg 
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it being evident that that part of virtue Which SERM. 2 


conſiſts only in avoiding what is evil, extends 


ticular vices, which are the ſubject of the fore- 
going prohibitions, and that a perſon may be en- 
 tirely innocent with regard to any or all of them, 
and yet be ſo far from being a man of a virtu- 
ous bauer a8 ee eee 
| — and may: by 4: ſelfiſh and 
covetous, by an envious or revengeful, by a 
proud and inſolent, or by a ſour and moroſe 
diſpoſition and conduct, be the burden and 
plague of ſociety, and the torment of all around 
him. How dteadfully then do thoſe deceive 
_ themſelves (and it is to be fear d there are great 
numbers of ſuch}; who, merely on account of 
their freedom from the crimes of the voluptu- 
dus and profane · part of mankind, conclude that 
all is well with them, and that they have no- 


- —thing 1 more to do, but to ſolace: themſelves with 


the hopes of heavenly happineſs, whilſt they live, 
and to enter upon it when they come to die? Can 
they ſeriouſly believe that ſuch abſtinence alone 
will be a ſufficient atonement, even for the 
want of juſt and generous affections, much 
. uren, which, - 6 to the 
arreſt 


vaſtly farther than an abſtinence from thoſe par- ö 
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SEAN, faireſt and moſt equitable conftroftion, mat 
1. de deem'd equal in malignity and guilt, to 

—Y'N thoſe from-which- they abſtain & or avith what | 
juſtics ot propriety can anylipthers imagine, that 
_ the.noble, powers and faculties of the human 
min were given us for no higher purpoſes, = 
unn to! preſerve us from dhe commiffou of 
tboſe cnormities, which charaRerize and diſtin - 
ud dhe walt degenerate of our ſpecies? that 
ve have attain d to a due comelineſt and digni 
w o empor, merely. becauſe we are not mon- 
ſten in vice? Or that the grand ſolemnities of 
"the goſpel. diſpenſation, the auguſt and awful | 
- /embaſly of the ſon of God from heaven, the 
| migaculous pomp and' ſplendid glories of his ap- 
pearance, have anſwer'd their end and had their 
defign'd effect upon us, if they have only re- 
ſtrain d us from crimes of the moſt deteſtable 

and flagitious nature. Our bleſſed ſaviour has; 
s that part of his religious inſtruction, which we 
rte now'confidering, guarded with the greateſt 

exactneſs and care againſt all ſuch mean and un- 
worthy, - ſuch looſe and dangerous conceits, by WI 
adding to the foremention'd prohibitions thoſe = i, 
rules and precepts, which give us a much more N 
_ extenſive and exalted idea of the nature of 


true and acceptable. religion, and upon which 


I 4 


- 


es n . 
dur 4 of thoſe prohibitions muſt be s x * 
be founded, in otder to its having any degree of _ 
ttue worth or'geny 50 virtue, «© Honour ty 
22 7 and thy mother, and, Thon ſhalt love 
« thy neighbour as thyſelf,” As the firſt + 
theſe two commands, as well as the preceeding | 
_ prohibitions,” is naturally included in the Jaſt ; as 
this laſt is evidently of a moſt comprehenſive 
and important nature, and is, in other places „ 
the New. Teſtament, repreſented 7 as containing | 
the whole fam of religion and virtue: ( This 
„ my 'commandment, Gays our Saviour upon 
«another occaſion, that ye love one another, 
and St. Faul, He that Toverh another has fol. . 
ay * the li, — and dt. John, '*e 451 this 2 


pil to attend to the 10 7 g = Full Fe 
tent of this precept: By which alſo we ſhall — 
clearly diſcern the great exactneſs of the ſcrip- 33 
ture language and manner of ſpeaking on this 
| fubje&, and that, as nothing can be more juſt. 


and natural than that great ſtreſs, which is evi- 
diegntly laid by our Saviour and his apoſtles op- 
on this duty of loving our neighbour, fo it 
ought undoubtedly to be the * and lead- 


ing 


30 : On our . N e 
"apo i of the. miniſters" of the goſpel, in 


ll 1 =. order to their ſuſtaining ſuch a character with : 
_ ov "ul ty and uſefulneſs, po jnſpirs thei here 1 


with that godlike Apes. 3 


all true religion has its root and foundation in 
the heart, and that it is the rectitude af the 


* our e en actions. This appears ſufficiently and 
_ undeniably 
S Thou ſhalt ive thy neighbour as thy 


_ neighbour. in this paſſage, thete cannot be the 
expreſsly our Saviour himſelf has explain'd it, 


we are now conſidering, and.which is related, 


our, What he thould do, that he might in- 
—— berit eternal lie; * with * 


The firſt and Fa refletion wot. 
ed t0 us by this precept of our” Saviour is, that 


3 not enn it be ſeriouſly and deliberate- 
= 1 denied by any, however they may contra- 
dict it by their fooliſh hopes and preſumptuous | 
expectations. As to the meaning of the term 


inward principle, that gives virtue and worth to 


lain from the very reading of the 


——— 
1 
— 


laſt doubt or difficulty, if we conſider how 
in a converſation a good deal like that which | 
BD by the ſame Evangeliſts in another part of their | 
= -- hiſtory, © A certain. lawyer, (i. e. one whoſe bu- - 


ſineſs and profeſſion it was, to expound. the 
law: of Moſes to the people). . , aſk'd: our Savi- 


*; 
* 
— % ＋ 
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of being rightly inform d upon ſo important s EAM. 


= point which appear d in the perſon, ſpoken, 11. 
of in the text, but, as the Evangeliſt e 


£ prefely adds,). 10 tempting him, deſigning. to 
enſnare him and hoping that be might lay hold 
on bomeihing! in his anſwer, that might furniſh 
him with an accuſation againſt him, as an ene- 
my to the Jewiſh religion. or law, or perhaps, 
being deſirous out of mere curioſity to know. 
what reply our Saviour would make to a que- 
ſtion of that kind „without any malicious in- 
tention, Our Saviour having told him, that the 
love of God and our neighbour was the grand 
condition of future happineſs and eternal life, 
the doctor of the law, .“ willing to juſtify him-, 
* lf,” 1, e. to be eftabliſh'd | in a good opinion, | 
of his own character by our Sayiour's authority, 
and perhap of appearing by the ſame means in 
an honourable light to others, aſk d him, Who 
« is my neighbour?” To which our Saviour, 
replies in the parable, or perhaps real ſtory of a 
certain man of the Jewiſh nation, who in travel» 
ing from Jeruſalem to Jericho fell among 
thieves, and was kindly and tenderly jeliey'd by 
a Sawaritan'; by which he aſſur' d him and in- 
deed forc d him to acknowledge it himſelf, 
. the own and Samaritans, tho of a different : 


race 


14 0 
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2 'On een deren, | 
FRM net and coontry, of different falth 28 to ſome 
3 * ſpeculative points of religion, and ' between 
boom there ſubſiſted a ſtrong national enmity, 
Were yet in moral interpretation — 

8 to euch other: From whener it follows by im- 
=== Women oem mee that all man- 
4 2 Eind are ſo, that 10 differencts whatſoever, of 
mation or country, of ſear party in matters of 
1 no not even the greateſt injuries 
done us by another, can deſttoy this relation be- 
_ n obli- 
_ = ition of doing goed in far abever bur intercourſe 
al 8 1d bur power will adulte bf; in ſhort, that the 
1 injoin'd by our dax idr in this precept 
of loving our neighbour, is, as to the objects to- 
= Wards whom its to be exercig'd;” of the largeſt 
wlll - - . and moſt extenſive nature, that ie 0 ay, ab- 
| dc unlitilted and univerſal: Neither is it 
les extenſive as to thoſe diſpoſitions and babits of 
_ mind, and thoſe external actions which are the 
a | Hecefſuy conſequences md mtu expreſſions of 
Ws tack” 1 8 He who” truly loves "his 
1 LL | neighbour, vil be carcfal not only to avoid the, 
pPfen and outragious acts df injuſtice, oppreffion, 
daa cruelty, but alſo to refrain from every thing 
whatever, whereby another would be i in any de- 
"FS — even tho” he could be 
FW infallibly 


with the young RUL BUR. 33 | 
ne comet of intire and . et- 481M. 
* He will be tender of the reputation and I. 
characters of others, and cautions of doing an ß 
thing that may diſturb their inward peace and | 
quiet: He will endeavour to promote the good 
acts of benefcende and bounty, which confſt 
in fclieving: the wants of the poor and neceſſi- 
tous) and which bave im a manner i: 
the timer of charity, and are undovbredly, 
vben they proceed from a right and good dif- 
poſition of heat, very noble and godlike inſtan- 
os of it but alſo; by adviſing and inftructing 
the young and ignofant, comforting the. anxij- 
or and diſtieſs@; and by all the other acts of 
\viability; friendlinſd, and gOod-nüttre, of 
which there is almoſt an infinite variety inevery * 
one's power, and which will be eaſfly thought | 
of by thoſe who accuftom themſelves to fg 
reflection q and by ſtudying to the uimoſt of his 
ability to render his general con verſation and 
courle:of life pleaſunt and agreeable, beneficial 
auc uſeful to all about him. From theſe ge- 
veral hints it will evidently aud immediately 
appar, that all the particular inſtances of ſelf. 
government, ſueh as ſobriety, prudence; chaſti- 
95 9 humility and moderation, are 

1 D neceſ- 


-34 18 On, our SAY TOURS — | 
1 8 82 x34. neceſlcily included, and conſequently ſtrictiy 


I. enjoin'd in this precept of loving our neigh- 
bor bor bow can he be bid to love his 


ndighbour, Who by a volyptuous and extrava- 
gant courſe of life waſtes his time, impairs his 
bhealch and faculties, embaraſſes his affairs, and 
chus renders himſelf incapable of doing that 
good to mankind that might otherwiſe have 
been expected from him, and contracts a diſguſt 
and averſion againſt entring into any uſeful re- 
._ Jai EE AERIE 
veration and ruin upon whom providence 
nas moſt immediately committed to his care? 
| Pig d ere ons from having 
"uſt ene — fg. 
— that in real cru- 
| elty and — Garage if 
| not exceed, thoſe who are in the more accuſ- 
- tom'd ſenſe guilty of robbery and murder, and 
by fack-heedlefs and licenticus courſed, rob thei 
parents or others who are tenderly concern'd 
for their welfare, of that which is much dearer 
to them, and of more value than their wealth 


or worldly; ſubſtance, I mean their inward | 
; peace; and of that comfort and ſatisfaction, 


Which they might have once fondly hop'd for 


* . friends or RT 3 * even deſtroy 


* 


„nl 1 ; g their 
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painful method of breaking their hearts? With 11. 
what conſiſtency or propriety can he be ſaid to GOES 
have any concern for the good of mankind, 
who gives himſelf up to indolence, floth and 
inactivity, who neither endeavours to improve, 
vor ſo much as attempts to r e any uſe of 
_ faculties, with which Ne endowed 

him, who takes up room in the world without 
hee Ghiifidering for what end or purpoſe he 
as born into it, and throws himſelf by amongſt | 
the reſt of the lazy, unthinking tribe, as a part 
of the uſeleſs lumber and rubbiſh of ſociety ? 5 
or he, who thre' arrogant pride and ſelf. con- 
ceited infolence of heart, thinks it a leflening ELD 
and a debaſement of himſelf to take any care 
about the good of others, or to entertain any 
thought or concern about the manner in which 
their happineſs may be affected by his ſupercili- 
dus carriage or vain ambition? or he, whoſe mind 
h wholly addicted to a vile and wretched ſond- 
neſs for wealth, and who is continually induilg- | 
ing and Cherlthing that baſe and ſordid paſſion; 
by which the natural tenderneſs and affeRtion 
for the Happineſs of his fellow-creatures muſt = 
be ſo greatly weakned and obſtructed, and the 
4 wh idea of ſociety and a publick intereſt in a 

3 D a manner 


36 On ar SAVI 0un's. 1 
' 4&2 4, manner loſk and forgot? Thus apparent is it 

11; that extravagance and luxury, indolence, pride 

VV nd avatice, are moſt directly inconſiſtent with | 
the. love of mankind ; that the virtues of ſobti- 

ety. and diligence, condeſcenſion, humility, and 

a juſt indifference to the riches and honours of 

this world, proceed and grow from ſuch a 

principle 38 from their proper root and natural 

Rock; and that therefore wherever that duty 

i en the other: alle are by; naher oon: 

; | th cules nd commanded. — | 


desen in our —— gc- 

—.— to; their daes dn en = 
the former and is. 3 
3, fines he, who loves all mankind with 
Monate eftcem for one, Who by his regula 

9 good conduct, diſcovers a juſt Gllicitud 

> for promoting this univerſal bappineſz, and be 
8 conſequentliy more inclin'd to ſerve him, than 
"io who ute little or nothing t o the 


1 


—_— 


tO. . 


1 
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= - the youre SO ah. wes. We 
iy and power,and therefore diſcover but ſin $ . 
_  affeQtion for it, and more eſpecially than 11. 
= whole purſuits and meaſures are moſt direct * 

S and flagrantly incompatible with it; and who 
— 2 themſclves to be under 
the direction and influence of paſſions equal 
hinaſelf is ſo fond of indulging, and which he 
looks upon as the brighteſt and moſt endearing _ 
ornament of human nature. So that the having 
a peculiar eſteem and venerition for pious and 
good men, cannot but be look d upon as a na- 
tural and neceſſary part of the duty injoin'd in 
the precept of loving our neighbour ; and more 
particulatly for kind and tender parents of other 
_ guardians, of whoſe goodneſs and beneficetice 
we have had the moſt ſenſible evidence, having 
been ourſelves the objects and partakers of it. 
And now as to that moſt ſublime and generous 
affectĩon of ſoul, which conſiſts in veneration 
and love towards the ſupreme, eternal fountain 
| of being; how cloſely, how directly it is con- 
nected with the love of our neighbour, may be 
by every one eaſily diſcern d. He, who wiſhes 
well to his fellow creatures, who is really: and 
from the heart concern'd for the univerſal hap- 
** dannot but have the higheſt eſteem for 

| 53 that 
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38 
sERM. 
11: bounded” goodneſs | brought ſuch variety of 
creatures into exiſtence, endow'd them with 
| capacities for happineſs, and furniſt' d them 


and dire cts in nature, cauſing every the minut- 

' eft'part'6f the immenſe ſyſtem, to conſpire,” 

_ *witha'prevailing and moſt ſucceſsful energy, to 
dhe good and welfare of the whole. What 
but ignorante of this beauteous order of things, 
a and this all: perfect character of the ſupreme 
mind, can poſſibly prevent one, who is bim- 


mould be any ſuch admiration of the really di- 


| | 


_ "the moſt affectionate admiration of his univer- 
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= On A v1 Uk's Gemen 2 
ut” all- perfect deity, whoſe free and un. 


With the beſt and moſt efficacious means of at- 
taining it, and whoſe providence fill governs 


{lf under the power and influence of kind and 
benevolent affections, from feeling the moſt 
grateful emotions of ſpirit, towards the graci- 
ous author and protector of his own being, and 


fal and all- preſerving goodneſs! e And as this 
complacential eſteem and love of the ſupreme 
and moſt gracious deity, will be the natural 
canſequence of ſuch à benevolent diſpoſition 
preyailing in the mind, ſo where that diſpoſi- 
tion is not, it is abſolutely impoſſible there 


vine character. Some fictitious and imaginary 
IP 19 — be loved — theſe gener 
„ mop 
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| ris eG; but then it is obvious to che cnn 


that ſuch a deprav'd and corrupted devotion, is 
as inconſiſtent with the idea of religion, as it is VV 
with that of benevolence or moral virtue. And 


it is till evident, that the love of God, includ. 
ing the moſt affectionate admiration of his infi- 


| nitely adorable perfections and a complacential a, 


joy in his gracious, uncontroulable and unerring 
government, not only in the affairs of mankind, 
but "throughout the boundleſs ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, exciting to the moſt ardent deſires af- 


| ter the neareſt reſemblance to the conſummate 


glories of his nature, is juſtly conceived 'of as 


being the full expanſon and nobleſt effort of 


the general principle of benevolence, On which 
account it is repreſented by our bleſſed Saviour 
as “The firſt and great commandment, that 
is, the chief and moſt excellent commandment, 
or the ſublimeſt and moſt exalted inſtance of 
virtue. From the ſame principle of true and 
unfeigned benevolence, ' attended with the ſame 
Juſt and proper conceptions of the loving-xind- 
neſs of the Deity, and the unchangeable g 


| neſs and tender mercy of his providence, a 


its perfect unerring tendency to a moſt = 
and joyful reſult, will naturally ariſe an intire 


Canfidence and chearful ſatisfaction and acquieſ- ' 


D4 ' cage 


| 0 
| SER 14, cencg in the divine admipiſtzation and ſubmiſſi. 

I. on t the will ef God, with regard 29 every 
event that does. ar may befall. us in life. After 


| 1 in a pexſan endo e d with any juſt princi- 


buzppineßz. But beſides the aompaſt änd extent 


thing that barthet explains and determines. the 
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What has hitherto been ſaid, it will perhaps he 
{carce, negetlary. to gblerye how-impalible it is 


of love $9 his fellow creatures, there ſhould 
wanting a high eſteem and yeneration fox aur 
ard Jeſur Chriſt, When once bis exalicd dig: 
Ny his Waftrigus. Slander and the, Arien 
2 knowne acknawlcdged and: Heh: | 
I gonceiv d . Thus have I endeayour'd to 
give you a juſt view of the; large and compre: 
henſive nature of that love towards aur neigh- 
bour, Which our Saviour has ſo eupteſily paint 
ed out as the neceſſary meaps of. obtaining future 


of this precept, there are ſome other characte- 
riſtics af it highly neceſſary ta be conſider d, and 
which our Saviour - has expreſs'd by, “ loving - 
, out neighbour at awr/elves;” This undoubt- 
edly contains ſamething really additional, fome- 


natute of this duty, and evidently ſigvifies to 
0 that Fo _ II 8 
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blayce*botween theſe two affections, and: ena 


the love of ur neighbour muſt have the fame 


general properties; with the love of ourſelues. = 
Slf-love, for inſtance, is à ſtrong and vigorays 


principle, and in Jiks manner the love of our 
4 ſhould be lively, warm and pre» 


Valent, able to govern and command the infe- 


rior appetites and paſſions of pur natures, and 
tg Ae food erf within its juſt boundg, even 


| the priyate aud ſelf affection. Self- love alſo, 


is active and engages a man to a real purſuit and 


endeavour after thoſe things, which he appre+ = 


hends will gonfuce to his happunefs and good; 
in like manner we are not to content ourſelyes 

wal faint and languid, or even with the ſtrang- 
eſt and moſt intenſe wiſhes for the welfare af 


obere, bpt. muſt ſhew the lincerity and fer- 


vor of. our-defires, by: exerting ourſelves. and 
doing all we can for the promoting it: Fa 


 Q&-love.is uniform and conſiſtent, and — 


private happineſs, not only in one or two par- 
figplars, but throughout all the various inſtances 
and methods, by. which i it can be attain d; and 
thus too the love of our neighbour muſt ſhew 
ieſelf,” hot only in ſome few, ſingle acts and ex- 
erciſes of it, bur by all Gate various methods 


1 On our re ane | 
AM. ind/meaſures of conduct, which we have be- 
+11; | fore obſerv'd to be ſuch natural and true ex- 
* preſſions of the principle, andin any other par- 
ticular manner for which every ones own abi- 
lies and ſitustion in life may give room or op- 
portunity. Once more, ſelk⸗ lobe is fix d, un- 
changeable and perſeverin 8. notwithſtanding 
| any difficulties we may meet with in endea- 
'" vouring to make ourſelves happy; in like man- 
ner the love of our neighbour or the principle 
| of virtue muſt be cohſtant and perpetual, ſupe- 
Tlor to all temptations, unconquer d by them 
and maintaining its vigour and ſpirit to the laſt. 
1 have now given you a brief ene of 
thoſe rules and precepts, which our Saviour has 
made neceffary in order to our obtaining eternal 
life; and it muſt, I think, appear upon the whole 
that they all center in the duty of loving our 
- neighbour, that it is that which gives worth and 
value to the reſt, derivd to them as to bran- 
ches from the root, or that . all the virtues and 
e commendable paſſions of the human mind 
(to ſpeak in the words of a great Poet) are _ 


t 1 
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| on But a reſpect they bear to ſeveral ub ERM. 
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to obſerve, that when the jaylor aſk d Paul and 
Silas the very ſame queſtion in meaning (tho? 


expreſs d in different terms) with that which 


was put to our bleſſed Saviour by the young 
ruler, | they gave an anſwer: ſeemingly very dif- 
ferent from his: The jaylor ſays, Sirs, what: 


„ muſt I do to be ſaved” and they ſaid unto. 
him, Believe in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 


«. thou ſhalt be ſaved, Now nothing can be 
more evident, than that throughout the whole 
New-Teſtament,. faith, when not accompany d 
with pious and benevolent affections, is repre- 
ſented as intirely infignificant and abſolutely una- 
vailing to any purpoſes of happineſs or ſalvation. 


Faith without works, ſays St, James, is dead: 


And St. Paul himſelf lays down this max- 
im, * Tho! I have all faith, ſo as to remove 
*. mountains and have not charity, I am no- 
« thing.”* It is therefore evident, that the effi- 
cacy of faith towards obtaining ſalvation does 


not ariſe from any excellency or value in the 


3 itlelf, that can render it effectual for that 
| purpoſe, 
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=. 4 _ On our $473ouns „ 
5AM purpoſe, but from its tendangy to cheriſh and 
1. ennourage in our ſouls, that which is intrinſi- 
au good, and for its own ſake acceptable in 
the fight of God. And as faith in our Lord Jeſus 
_- _ Quuiſt or che belief of the chtiſtian doarine, - 
together with- is miraculons atteſtations is in 
fa a moſt natural, a wifely adapted and moſt 
powerful means of forming in the ſoul that 
God · like diſpoſition and tetmuper, which only 
enn ſecure to us the bieſſings and joys of im- 
mortality, ĩt may properly and juſſiy be ſaid to 
hate a ſwing virtue; and when it I actually ef- 
feQual o this purpoſe, may in a remote ſonſe 
be ſaid to. fave us; in which ſenſt an efficacy 
of the ſame kind is aſcrib d to hope. For | 
+ ye are ſaved by hope,” Rom. viii. 24. And 
in a remoter ſenſe! ſtill che goſpel, which only 
furniſhes the evidences of our faith, as chriſti- 
ans, and repreſents to us thoſe truths which are 
the objects of it, is ſaid to fave us. Moreo- 
<«- yer, brethren, ſays St. Paul, I declare unto 
4 yon the goſpel which I preached unto you; 
<. which alſo you have received, and wherein 
4 you ſtand, by which alſo you are ſaved if 
you keep in memory what I have preached 
* unto you, and unleſs you have believed in 
« vain,” 1 man 1, 2. And from the 
00 | * 


«Is 


andthe on; RuLBR, - Is 
| PEN Ws oebſeryations it ſeems =»... 
fallow, that, according to the ſenſe and doctrine 11. 
of ſeripture, every man in whom that temper > 
of goodneſs, the nature and properties of which 
we have been ſo largely explaining, prevails, 
will. Gn proportion to the degree of its pre- 
lence) meet with fayour and approbation from 
his maker, without any partial regard to this oer 
that, ſpocics or mode of faith, that may have 
viour 's anſwer and St. Paul's appear perfectly 
conſiſtent. with each, other,” and really center 1 
in one and the ſame thing. There are ſ- 
voral other abfervations. naturally ariſing from 
that portion of  ſeripture-hiſtory,, which we 
ue now conſidering. and highly worthy of - 
| our attention; but theſe I muſt-refer to an- 
other opportunity. In the mean time let 


me intreat you ſeriouſſy to reflect upon hat 
has: been already deliver d. I. haxe in a for- 


mer diſcourſe endeavour' d to you: the - 
great importance of making the _ = 
a future. ſtate,, the objects of our immediate 
deſire, concern and purſuit; I have in this 
ade it . buſineſs to we the nature, 


> 


* . 5 
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333M, and to point out the" eſſential properties of 
u. chat virtue and goodneſs of heart, by which 
. ee can be qualified for it, taking the 
expreſs words of our 8a vibur for my guide, 
and his authority together with the natural 
1 diictates, ſuggeſtions and reaſonings of the hu- 
% man mind for my proof. If the things that 
base been ſaid are really true, they muſt be 
of the greateſt importance: "Let us therefore 
review them carefully and examine them 
-.mpartiaily, and if the truth of them cannot 
be denied in judgment and ſpeculation, let 
us not contradict them in our temper and 
actions, or live as if they were falſe : But 
entering into a ſerious and diligent conſide- 
ration of the ſtate and temper of our own 
hearts, let us encourage no diſpoſitions, allow 
of no views that are inconſiſtent with the 
love of God and our neighbour; let us be 
endeavouring by ajuſt and faithful uſe of 
thoſe means which are moſt naturally adapt- 


ed for keeping up the ſtrength and influence 
of theſe beſt and nobleſt affections (ſuch as 


- frequent” and ſerious prayer, and diligent me- 
ditation 'upon religious and divine truths) to 
T to their higheſt degree of im- 

| ores, 


Lg 


that” God, who is love, and a likeneſs to WW 
holy: 


ad the chief felicity of heaven itſelf, 
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provement, making it the object of our moſt s E R 14, 
ardent ambition to reſemble more and more 11. 


perfections muſt undoubtedly be the 
glory of our nature, the end of all 


Sn 
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And bebold one came and ſaid unto bim, Good 
\ Maſter, what good thing ſhall I do that I 
- may have eternal Ii fe? | „ 


| Wer Ch Som the 


words, my deſign was not to confi- 
der them ſeparately or as an indepen- 
dent ſentence, but to illuſtrate and explain, to- 

gether with them, that whole converſation they 

introduc'd, and afterwards to make ſome ſuita- 

| dle refleftions upon it. Accordingly I endea- 
- _ _yor'd in my firſt diſcourſe to give you a juſt 
And true account of the meaning of the whole 

| paſſage. I ſhall not now largely repeat what 1 


- with. the young Rozen, 


the 2 and propriety of our ſubſequent ob- 
ſervations. And behold” a certain young 


about the happineſs of an eternal ſtate of being, 
and the qualifications neceſſary for partaking in 


of ſo extraordinary a perſon as our bleſſed Lord, 


to him and accoſting him with a peculiar a 


Good maſter, What good thing ſhall I do, 
ti that I may have eternal life.” Our Saviour 
(ſetting us therein an illuſtrious example- of 
humility) declin'd the mark of diſtinction in- 
tended him, ſaying «© Why calleſt thou me 
% good, there is none good ſave one, that is 
* God.” But at the fame time gives him an 


« ter into life, keep the commandments.” 
The young man aſk d him Which, « Jeſus 


not commit adultery, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, 


« thy father and Rr and thou ſhalt 
E love 


hes! Kid, but content myſelf with laying the « SRM. 
paſſage before you, intermingling only ſuch 11. 
brief illuſtrations” as may be neceſſary to ſhew VV 


ruler who was truly and in earneſt ſollicitous . 


it, and greatly defirons to know the ſentiments 


upon ſo intereſting and important a ſubject, came 
unuſual title of reſpe&  aſk'd him, faying 4 


anſwer to his queſtion, If thou would'ſt en- 


« ſaid, Thou ſhalt do no murder, Thou ſhalt 


« Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, enen 


| 
| | 
5 


ann NM. love thy neighbour as thyſelf. The young 
man expieſſing the humble hope he entertain d, 
A that in the main he had obſerv d and kept the 


kept from my youth up; but ſtill being 
greatly deſirous to underſtand our Saviour aright, 


and to know his whole mind upon the ſubject 

that you think neceſſaty to be done by me, in 

order tomy obtaining the happineſs of a futurc 
ite... 

| *. wilt be perfect, go and ſell that thou haſt and 


Which is as if he had ſaid, as, to what is neceſ- 


nothing more to add, but if thou wilt be per- 

fe, if thou art deſitous of exhibiting a pattern 
of. peculiar and uncommon virtue, then ſel 
your eſtate, make a generous» diſtribution out 


and come and follow me, as a preacher of the 
goſpel, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, 


_ n 
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commandments, ſaid, . All theſe things have! 


of his firſt queſtion aſł d him at the ſame time 
% What lack L yet?” Is there any thing farther 


b which our Saviour replies, If thou 


& give to the poor, and thqu ſhalt have trea- 
10 ſure in heaven, and come and follow me. 


ceſſary in order to obtaining eternal life 1 haxe 


of it's produce among the poor and neceſſitous 


thou ſhalt not only enter into life, but receive 
thoſe peculiarly great rewards which will here 


| ſoone! 


— 


3' v 
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Fee: hed the young man heatd that ſaying, SE RM. 
but a ſtruggle and conflict aroſe in his breaſt, 11I. 
between his virtuous paſſions, and his love for 


the tiches of this world, and“ He was fad at 


that ſaying; the laſt did for the preſent, 
prevail, and « He went away” but he went 
away ( grieved; and how noble and generons 
a part he might afterwards act, or whether he 
ſtill continued in this unhappy attachment to 
his great poſſeſſions” we are utterly unable to 
determine, nothing farther with reference to 
this young tuler being recorded in ſeripture. 
From this paſſage however there ariſe ſeveral ve- 


' ry important” and uſeful reflections. What na- 5 
turally occurs in the firſt place, is to obſerve 


how wiſe and commendable it was in this young 
perſon, to be thus follicitous and coricern'd 
about futurity and eternal life, and how much 
it would be for our advantage and improve- 
ment, to imitate his example in this reſpect. 
But this T have confider'd in my firſt diſcourſe 
upon this paſſage of ſcripture-hiftory, and in 
my ſecond I have endeavour'd largely to illu- 
ſtrate and explain the expreſs determination of 
our Saviour himſelf contain'd in this paſſage, 
as to What is neceſſary to our hoc gy en, eter- 
4 25 a e SFAEQG 377} E 2 48 nal 
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| R M. nal life ; and Eg +a obſer 
41k inthe 
Third me fenbehe comveridion which 
paſs'd between this young ruler and out bleſ- 
given of its ſcope and meaning, we may learn 
wherein conſiſts the true perſection of virtue, 
according to the judgment of that great pro- 
phet of God, who came into the world on pur- 
poſe to advance us to the moſt ſublime and ex- 
aAltedd attainments in it. If thou wouldſt be 
e perfect, go and ſell that thou haſt and give 
SE: 0 the poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure 
ee in heaven, and come and follow me.” Per- 
indeed in its ſtrict and proper ſenſe, as 
| — the intire freedom of the ſoul from 
all moral impurity and the full growth of eve- 
ry virtuous diſpoſition, is not the attainment of 
this preſent world: Such is the frailty and im- 
perfection of human nature in this its firſt ſtage 
of being, ſo many are the temptations and ſnares 
= _ of life, ſuch are its gay delights on the one hand, 
=_  - ſuch its toils and perplexities on the other, as ren. 
F der it in the higheſt degree improbable, that we 
' __ ſhould be able even with our ſtricteſt care and 
attention, to preſerve out virtue abſolutely un- 
ſullied and ſpotleſs ; fo improbable as that no 


„ 


with the young Aron th 


of his nature, be ſuppos d ever to require it of 
us in our preſent ſituation as an indiſpenſable 
fication for his favour. We are not how- 
ever, from theſe conſiderations, to encourage our- 
ſelves in the remiſs and careleſs practice of vir- 
tue, or to fit down contented and eaſy under 


we may have diſcover'd in our own temper, for 
tho! it is not abſolutely expected or required, 
that in this ſhort period of our being we ſhould 
actually arrive at perfection, yet it is undoubt- 
edly our duty, (it being the natural conſequence, 
of a genuine and vncorrupted principle of good- 
neſs in the ſqul) to aim at coming ag near 
to it as poſſible, to keep it's ſublimeſt point ever 
in our view, and to be upon our conſtant guard 
againſt every thing that would obſtruct our pro- 
greſs towards it. Nor is virtue a thing of fo 
bounded and ſcanty a nature, or the capacities 
of the human mind ſo limited and abridged, 


we have already - made, there muſt be ſtill 
toom for more. And tho perfection in the 

"OR ſtyle meu denotes the religious 
8 „ er 


the ſenſe and conviction of any imperfections 


but that whatever be the moral improvements 


thinking and reaſonable being can ever expect SERM, 
it, nor the great father and governor. of the 111, 
univerſe, conſidering the goodneſs and benignity WYY, 


* * , 
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ER M. character in general of the prevailing influence 
| It, of virtuous prineiples i in the mind, Aon re- 
$ ſpe to the particular degtee of ſuperiority, as 
in the Keil. Palm, «Mark the perfect mall 
e aan behold che vpright, for the end of that 
man is Peace.” Vet at other times it is uſed 
| 1 denote its exalted and refin'd ſtate, and thoſe 
3 peculiar ind extraotdinary heights 7 it, Which 
360d men have attain 'd to, in conſequence « of 
. the odable ambition of their tempers, and 
theilt getetdus thirſt and ardent purſuit after 
| whatever is nobleſt” and moſt divine. This i 
plaitily the ſenſe of it in thoſe memorable words 
of St. Paul; tt T have not yet attain'd, neither 
An 1 already perfect, but 1 . after if 
-- that 1 may apprehend that for which alſo 
0 Tat apprehended of Chriſt 'Jelus,” that is, 
3 ifI may 151 any means become poſſeſs de of thoſe 
5 and ſublime degrees of virtue, to which 
it is the defign of the Chriſtian religion to ad- 
Vance all Hol Who by the excdlency and evi- 
dence of its doctrines, are induc'd to zrofels 
themſelves the diſciples of it. And in th Teak 
1 it appears, from what has been already obſery'd 

—_ - in a former diſcourſe to be us'd in the paſſage 
1 now under conſideration, „ If thod would(t 
op "Bs pies” that is Is thou wouldft attain to 


TOE à more 


with IF RUE 39 
3 n 
Go ſell that thou haſt and give to the poor, III. 
. i and come and follow me. Tho according * 
to ſome foregoing -remarks, - the propoſal here 
4 made by our Saviour to this young ruler, in 
| order to his being perfect, was of a particular 
nature, peculiar to the character of the perſon 
5 from whom it came, and to the circumſtances 
7 of him to whom it was made, and not univer- 
gau binding upon Chriſtians, yet there are evi- 
- dently ſome general maxims relating to Chriſti-- 
J an perfection, equally applicable to all times. 
$ 
r 
f 


and perſons, according to which this particular | 
propoſal was form'd, and upon which its rea- 
ſonableneſs and propriety muſt be founded. 
5 What theſe are we may eaſily diſcern by attend- 
ing to the terms and purport of the propoſal it- 
ſelf; from which it will 3 Tm” 
T CES | 
. "Firſt hee, thas the moſt parſe virtue na- 
11 ity calls for a ſtate of active intercourſe: and 
& free correſpondence with our fellow- creatures, 
fe in which to exert itſelf to the fulleſt advantage, 
d 21d to make a thorough diſplay” of its intt inſic 
6 dignity and native charms. © The being confin'd 
| by hardſhips and adverſities to-a ſcanty ſphere 
to of eg b ae indeed hinder the 3 
re e of 


7 


3 On our 8 n 
ENI. of the mind towards perfection in the temper 
I., of virtue itſelf; the natutal effects of which in | 
8 ſuch circumſtances, will be a more intire reſig- 
'  nationtotheorder of providence apprehended to 
be perfedtly juſt and good, and a more confirm'd 
acquieſcence and joy in that goodneſs, wiſdom 
and power, which direct and govern in nature, 
and cannot fail of conducting the affairs of the 
unĩverſe to a moſt glorious iſſue, and the in- 
dulging ourſelves i in the moſt friendly wiſhes 
ſor the preva alence of that happineſs, to which 
we ourſelves can but. little contribute, together 
wich an ardent; tho not an impaticntyor fretful | 
deſire, that if it might be conſiſtent with the 
views of ſqvereign goodneſs, and the meaſures 
of that divine wiſdom which, .tho' tous un- 
7 ſearchable, and ſometimes myſterious, can ne- 
ver err, we might have a larger and more ex- 
tenſive ſphere for the exerciſe of thoſe benevo- 
lent. feelings, of which we are conſcious, and 
Which, like all other deſires and paſſions, natu- 
rally tend to ſome correſpondent effect in life 
and action. Aud accordingly our Saviour does 
85 exhort this young, ruler, in order to his be- 
ing perfect, to retire from the ſociety and con- 
verſation of the world, and to commence her- 
8 or recluſe, but to DAE: upon open, full, and 
active 
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ic and laborious ſervice. of preaching the goſ- 11. 
pel. The perfection of any being mult. neceſs, WW "1 
ſarily reſult from a ſtate or ſituation moſt a- 

greeable to its original conſtitution; now man 
zs evidently a creature of a ſociable make, and 


form d with a deſign for converſation with fel- 
low-creatures, and endued with a variety of 


paſſions, which are direct incentives to action 
and purſuit: Nothing therefore can poſſibly 


be more inconſiſtent wich our frame, than ſe- 
cluding ourſelves from the converſation and 


knowledge of the world, nor any thing more 


agreeable to it, than a. life of commerce and 


friendly combination with our fellow - creatures: 


And a man muſt by long cuſtom and habit 
have alter d his nature, and made himſelf quite 
another ſort of creature from what he was ori- 


_ ginally, before a life of thorough retirement 


and ſeparation from mankind can be tolerably 


eaſy to him; and, -after all; it is the eaſe of a 


lluggiſh, ſleeping inſect, and not the proper bap- 
pineſs or; true enjoyment of a man. Or if, as 


is highly juſt and reaſonable, we make the per- 


fection of the human nature to conſiſt in a 
likeneſs to, the divine; what i is the life of God ? 


i * a continual n of you * * 


t 


S 


* 


0. —— n | 
„M. and unetring wifdom, operating in invariable 
un ſübterezedey ud the views of his boundleſs good- 
GVA and" the ſupport and government of 

chat Winerſe; g which due "ike exertion f 

2 5 and wiſdom did at fiſt give exiſtence : 
Phe dest aid molt exact imiration' of God, 
therefore muſt conſiſt in our employing thoſe 
wmsuſtzes and capacities that he has endowyd us 
With, and by "which we art form'd in "ſome | 
ES _ Healvre after his image even with reſpect to 

er anc!" dominipn, in a manner the beſt ſub- 
 _ Rivient to the deſigus of our creation. Tr may 
. . et chat the Hlgheſt virtue in man 
ET furely "confift in the moſt frequent exer- 
ciſes of devotion * towards God, and in main- 
taining conſtant communion with him; and 
be it 10. But then what is fellowſhip or com- 
müunion with God? What can it be but having 
the fame benevolent! and friendly regards to the 
happineſs of our fellow creatures, which runs 
mmi the whoſe: ſcheme and «adminiſtration of 
ine providente; acting in conjunction and 
Teoncert with the inkrclfal defigns and gracious 
goverhinent of God, and doing 8 al that lies in 
Dult power towards fulfilling, the ends and pur- 
ofes of dür Being, aud peculiar rank or order 
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bal beings, in promoting the inteteſtand preva- 
lehey of the poſpel ſcheme. That which we 


e hive ſeen and hat” declate we uhto you, 


« that you alſo may babe fellowſhip with us, 


* and truly our fellowſhip, is with the father | 
g- wich his fon Jelus Chriſt.” So that ac- 
33 the ſeripture meaning and uſe of this 


WE 4 11 NI. 43d lh Ne 
fication, it appears that a man may, at leaſt as 


properly, be ſaid to have communion with God 


in the active part of life, if .o be his actions 


and conduct are | = by the found prinei- 


ples of religion and virtue, as When engaged in 
the moſt exalted heights and feryent raptuxes of 
ſeeret devotion, It is indeed highly | proper 
and reaſonable, conſidering the many tempketions 
e whith human virwe e eher ( 
heart thoroughly tinctut'd with the principles of 
goodnels, it will de inconceiveably delightful) 


\ 


tha, beds a ker Indulencs 16 thoſe fed 


emotions, ; which will ſpontapeouſl y. and ever 
and anon ariſe in minds, that are dilly toueh'd 
with a pious and honourable ſenſe of füpteme 


divinity, 


Ihn has dleguliitly and firongly repreſented the s » n wm. 
 priivirlye Chriſtian world, 2s acting in confedera- 111; 
cy with dur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and withthe fu- vw. 

preine father aid God of all intelligent and ratio- 


60 o our rsa ge | 
SERM. divinity, we ſhould ſometimes engage ourſelves 
111. in more fix d and deliberate, yet free and chear- 
WVV ful meditation ay an Op phony e 
ing up in our minds a lively ſenſe of his per 
fection, government and goodneſs, of hesch. 

ing every noble and godlike affection, and of 

| ſupporting and maintaining the love of God 

in our bearts. And when our contemplations 

upon che petfections of the ſupreme being are 
attended with ſuitable affeAicns, that is, with 
piety and loye towards him, they are then not 
only to be confider'd as means of farther im- 
 proyement in virtue, but are in themſelves pro- 
per and direct exertions of. that principle. And 
as ſuch deyotional exerciſes are in the higheſt 
l degree natural and becoming, they ought to 
bv cultivated and encouraged with the greateſt 
=_— -. . diligence: and gare. But then what is piety 
a the love of God, but a high veneration and 
=. complacential eſteem of the adorable and in- 
= finite g goodneſs of Li e which in propor- 
1 tion as it prevails muff of neceſſity excite in us 
3 2c of being like him? He therefore loves 
1 God beſt, who is moſt cager and ambitious to 
imitate that difinterefted, active and diffuſive 
goodneſs of the Deity, which is the only truc 
MA object of our devotion and Jove to 
| ; kim; | 


# l = 
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| kim 5 and io elotely is a yeneration for the per. « SERM. 
fections of God, connected with a deſire and 
endeavour to imitate them in our conduct and 


behaviour, that where there are no deſites or 


endeavouts of that ſort, all pretences to devo-—-— 


tion are vain and inſignificant, and thoſe who 
imagine that they have attain d to it in its great- 
eſt purity and ſtrength, if they are not ſenſible 
of this effect of it in their heart and temper, 
muſt of neceſſity be ſuppos d to deceive them- 
ſelves, and to ſubſtitute ſome falſe and bewilder'd 


enthuſiaſm, in the room of regular and ſubſtan 


tial piety: Thus it appears from thoſe very 
urged by ſome in favour of abſolute retirement 
and ſeparation from the world, as the beſt 
manner of [ſerving God, that on the contrary,” 
a life of action is the moſt truly natural thea- 
tre for the exerciſe and exhibition of exalted: 


and compleat virtue. And by what ſort of acti- 
ons and courſe of life, ſuch virtue may be beſt 
expteſs d is likewiſe plain from that part of our 


converſation with the young ruler, which we 


are now mee 1 which it appears 


in the 


— place, that the joſe ee _ 
* of virtue conſiſts in doing; good, or to 


I mu 


i - On 4 aur SAY nn 
SER. ſpeak, more accurately in thaſe benevolent af- 
111. feftiong, which: will excite: us to do it lo tar as 
- Airs in bor power; There are two things, which 
— our Saviour here propoſes to this young ruler, 
both of which would have been eminent and 
illuſtrious expreſſions of ſuch a temper; to ſell 
What he had and make a generous diſtribution, 
out or its produce, to the poor and neceſſitous, 
and toattend upon him as his ſervant and apoſtle 
in preaching the goſpel. The perfection of vir. 
tue muſt reeds conſiſt in the higheſt improve 
ments of | that temper, which is the effential 
cbharacteriſtie of virtũe itſelf and conſlitutes its 
very nature. Now: the ſcripture according to the 
natural effect of its paſſions and affections (as I 
endeavour d in my laſt diſcourſe more fully to 
ſhew) teaches us that love and charity are the 
life and eſſence of all religion, the ſum and 
ſubſtance of all moral duty. To improve there- 
fore in this is to improve in virtue; to be perſect 
in chis is to be perfect in moral goodneſs, 
When we ſet ourſelves to form an idea of the 
moſt amiable and finiſhed character, do not all 
the various actions of a life govern d by the 
moſt generous, diffuſive and unalterable princi- 
W flow in mw" the imagi- 
q 3 | 2 nation ? 


/ 


— young aa 


ceſſity conſtitute and form the idra of a wor- 
thy and perfect man. And accordingly if we 
cbntemplate that example of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, which the ſcripture has ſet before us, as the 
pattern of perfection and ſtandard of the moſt 
conſummate virtue; we ſhall perceive the high- 
eſt goodneſs and tendereſt compaſſion running 
thto the whole of his life, anil thro* every part 
of his undertaking in Welk uf hast. From 
this principle proceeded his wonderful condeſcen- 
ſion in becoming an inhabitant of earth, and 
leading a liſe of poverty, labour and ſuffering; | 
it was this that animated all his inſtructions, 
and appears ſo conſpicuouſly in the miracles, 
which attended his preaching and public mini-„ 
ſtration, and which were not leſs friendly or 
acceptable to the perſons upon whom or at 
whoſe petition they were wrought; than they 
were uſeful and advantagions, for eſtabliſhing 
and confirming a religion ſo directly calculated, 
and wiſely adapted for the 1 improvement, peace 
and happineſs of mankind, So that it was with 
the higheſt juſtice and reaſon, that, St. Peter 
aum: up the tain our bleſſed Saviour in 
ahn, | 


i 


| 3 And what imagination, 3 e- om; 
_ diate impulſe af nature thus ſuggeſts, farther WW. 
kteſiecdion approves as that which muſt of 116- | 


« *« Ave: Crain 
1 * this, „ That he went about doing good.” And 

= hat is it that renders the character of the ever 
Ov bleſied God ſo . tranſcendently amiable, and ſo 

_ -highly worthy of our ſupteme veneration and 
love, but his being that God who is good to 

all, and whaſe tender mercies are: over all his 

e works? If therefore. we would attain to that 

true perfection of virtue, which muſt undoubt- 

eellly conſiſt in as near a conformity as poſſible 

de the phre and ſpotleſs example which is ex- 

hihited to aur view in the life of the ſon of 

God, and to the infinitely adorable perfections 

of the divine nature, we muſt cheriſh and im- 

prove in our minds every charitable. and kind 

diſpoſition, and abound more and more in doing 
good, according to thoſe ſeveral capacities and 

talents with, which we are intruſted. And this 

leads me to ; obſerve farther; that our Saviour 

las in this part of his conference with the Jew-' 

iſh ruler, intimated and pointed out to us ſome 
particular inſtances of benevolent and friendly | 
conduct, by which we may moſt naturally 

- expreſs the ſtrength. and perfection of our in- 

ward virtue; for tho the propoſal made to him 

0 ſell all that he had, and making a generous 
diſtribution among the poor to become a preacher 

oF the goſpel, x Was * of ſuch a nan 

as 


— lber Eh # 5 
& not to extend its obligation any further chan SERM, 


tothe perſon, to'whom it was firſt made; or, A 
however to very few caſes beſides; yet it evi- V 


dently ſhews, chat according to the judginent | 
of bur bleſſed Lord; charity to the poor and 
neceſſitous, and tlie re to promote 
the knowledge of true religion, and the practice 
of pure and ſubſtantial goodneſs are, in the ge- 
neral, ſome of the moſt natural expreſſions even 
of improv d and exalted virtue ; ſince otherwiſe 
no particular actions of this nature could with 
propriety have Been fix'd u pon by our Saviour in 
that view. With je i to &s firſt of theſe, 
charity to the pobr, as the higheſt encomiums 5 
are beſtowed upon it in the New. Teſtament, 
ſo lt is Evident that being an immediate com- 
munication of good, it muſt be moſt perfectly 
agreeable to our ſocial and dependent nature; 
and that when it proceeds from a truly gene 
tous diſpoſition, it is a moſt direct imitation of 
God, the ſupreme exemplar of all worth and 
excelletice, and who giveth to all life and breath 
and all things: And when a generoſity of this 
kind is exerciſed and conducted according to juſt 
and accurate notions of men's diſtin& and pecu- 
liar claims, of their real merits, of the impor- 
tance of theit tation, and of the proportion 
5, 8 | „„ which 


> 66 5 On _ 223 : 
| SERM.- hich theis worldly a ie 

11. neceſſary demands of that ſation, (all which: 
wind, not only obliges, but will in a degree 
anſwerable to its prevalence prompt us to attend 
to) it is then ſuch. an excrgiſe or expreſſion of 
virtue, as cannot but have the happieſt effech 
t 885 the general welfare of ſociety,” as well w 
0 n 
divid of it. Having been thus ex. 
pres in pointing out the truly generous and 
” uſeful part upon this head, I need not be very 
© in obſerving that the greateſt part of 
what is beſtowed upon begging vagrants, eſpe 
cially in large and populous cities, is ſo far from 
being a juſt or natural expreſſion of improved 

and conſummate virtue, that, on the contrary, u 
the generolity is in many caſes intirely excluded; 
either by that importunity. which ſo frequent. 
ly extorts the boon, or elſe by the deſigned ar- 

| tifice of the reliever, intending this external 
mite of, charity as a compenſation for his. intim 
_ negle& of it in all its nobler exerciſes, ſo even 
when dotiations of this kind may be ſuppoſed 

to proceed from a temper really humane and 
kind, yet do they ſeldom anſwer any uſeful 

. purpoſe; but are rather to be conſider d as en- 
| couraging: — and diſhoneſty, and contri- 
©. bu 


— the Song: 10116 67 
diſs the ſupport of what may on many $2 KM, 
accounts juſtly be efteemed a publick nuſance. 111, 

Till public authority, however, interpoſes by * 
ſome wiſe and prudent regulations in this mat- 
ter, caſes may now and then occur, in which 
nothing can be rexſonably objected to this man- 
ner of relief. But if ſupplying the external 
wants of others, may in another way be ſo juſt 
and natural an expteſſion even of eminent and 
diſtinguiſhed goodness, and have fo happy an 
influence upon the public weal, there can be 
no doubt but that the endeavoring to propagate 
the knowledge and practice of true religion 
among men, to enrich. their underſtandings | 
with extenfive views, with enlarged and well- 
adjuſted ſentiments of things, and to ennoble 
their tempers by cheriſhing and bringing to full 
the ſeeds of virtue, and goodneſs ori- 
ginally fown' in their hearts, muſt be a truly 
godlike attempt; ſince this is a ſtill more im- 
mediate endeavour to promote their inward, 
that is, their only real happineſs, and that by 
01 pointing out the only method by which it can 
be ſecured and carried to the higheſt degree of 
perfection. And much there is, that may be 
en. done even by perſons in a private capacity, to- 
u. Fards — this great and ultimate end of 
ting | : 1 | human 
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66 on our Saviour's Converſation ' 
sR N. human life. The intereſt and authority of pa- 
5 113, rents: and maſters and the influence of ac- 
VV quaintance and friendſhip may be happily ap- 
plied this way, nor are there any who have it 
not in their power to recommend religion 10 
| others, by letting a ſtriking and powerful ex- 
ample of whatever is juſt, generous and amia- 
ble: And not only ſo, but by endeavoring to 
form worthy, and honourable notions 
of it — ky .(which is the buſineſs and duty 
of all). we are of courſe qualified for repreſent- 
ing it in tlie ſame engaging light to others. By 
| theſe and the like methods therefore let us all 
be perſuaded to preſs forward towards. perfec- | 
tion, We have the ſentiment of our bleſſed 
Saviour himſelf, in concurrence with the beſt 
and pureſt dictates of nature, ſhewing us where 
in it conſiſts as therefore the way in which 
ae, may attain to exalted and illuſtrious virtue 
is thus plain and clear before , let a generous and 
noble ambition excite us to the purſuit, of it- 
Dor let any object, that they are too much en- 
n the affairs and buſineſs of life to at- 
- tempt any thing of this kind, fince it is fo ve-· 
ry apparent that a life of action is the proper 
_— ſphere for the exerciſe and improvement of eye- 
3 * dl e. * that our diſcharging the 
I L "6 SE os reſpectin 
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5 n ay pray Nenn vo 69 
1 ſeveral relations in life, 62 N 54. ; 
the acting a proper part towards thoſe, with 111. 
whom we are any way connected, and the ful- WWW 
filling the moſt extenſive obligations of our ſo- 
cial character, with fincerity and a good mean- 

ing, with diligence and faithfulneſs, with pru- 
denge and diſeretion, with reſolution, alacrity 

' and ſervor of ſpirit, is that alone which conſti- 

tytes the true glory and worth, and the greateſt | . 

dignity and eminence of human virtue. And 

hom much more will it recommend and adorn 

us in the judgment of all worthy and good 

minds, to excel in true religion and virtue, than 

to be the forgmoſt in the gay and ſplendid a- 

i of tiches and worldly grandeur? Poſ- 

; ese d of this ſuperior and intrinfic excellence, 

ve may look down upon external endowments 

5 and acquiſitions without envy, and even witn 

6 

d 


that contempt, which, when compared with 
| the;qualifications of a virtuous mind, they juſt- 
„iy deſetve. How ſtrong and vigorous will be 
I the joys of perfect virtue? And what full en- 
* joyment will reſult from this mature and ripen- 
d gate of the divine liſe in the ſoul? With 
what pleaſure will the fon. of God behold us, 
thus animated and inſpired by his example, and 
Fer ga * in his footſtepts? With 
F 3 what 


. E | 


| light of his countenance upon 


; . 
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rk ops ek | 
approbation will the ſupreme fi · 
un God of love beſtow tho 
upon thoſe, 'whom he 
ſecs to bo thus charmed with the glories af his 
them, thus refoluts and thus ſucceſsful in en- 
deavoring it P And what illuftrious and diſtin. 
guiſt'd rewards may they therefore expect to 
meet with, eee eee , 
are bending Aud d iy a oO 
Fourth general? Gesche refubing Kot 
5 1 If chou 
wilt bei perfect, ſays our! Saviour,” fell chat 
4 fthou haſt and give to the poor, and come 
and follow me, and thou ſhalt have treaſure 
* in heaven Thou ſhalt not only enter inta 
life,, which I have befbre told you will bo the 
reward of keeping the oommandments in gene- 
ml; but ſhalt receive at thine entranes that ab- 
1 7 ent treaſure ne ee W 
a8 e ee diſtinguiſhed re-· 
„ virtue. This 
ſeemms to offer itſelf as the plain and: obvious 
meaning of the paſſuge] and a' meaning it is, 
perſecuy agreeable to dur natural notions of that 


friendly and ernment, which pre- 
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and aſcendeney, Which the 
hit {hin to in dur minds, We may 
 fote'tatitatfy cogemwine by the rules of analogy 


© . dens 


bare, in dard and fubſtintiat happineſs, which £ 
t ſtate reſblt from goddheſs 
of teniper* 


Ind @ Virtdous conduct, which toge- 
cher wilt Weir external —. 5 we now 


ec pft and” —_— 
(hose zt leit which tre 
by fit the moſt Ann ori woe 
to that degree * 
les of vittue 
thete- 


wut te ier will be cite Cale in 2 fatute' ſlite, 


| pines they ring at 'n imaginable wah | 


uvallighed, why ktit free grace pr gbOd- 
thoukt Award virtue at all, Which 


— 
Mlb chill Wh Ke hls rewärdisg it 
1 WE F< | throughout 


ga i de Wire, and is © - * 
| every ſtene of our future exiſtence, . That. by 


1 On 2 nga 1 1 
BERM, throughout every ſage of our. being, with dif, 
u ferent degrees of happineſs, according to the 
ee or lower, degrees of this temper in dif. 
_ pexſons. d that ai thoſe paſſages of 
- 15 wherein, it is {aid that, * Eyery:man 
74d =" U receive according to. his: works”, muſt 
| necellacily be ſuppos'd to.imply a proportion of 
warde and puniſhments, according to — 
| 4 Lit u ll er as. ſtrongly 

as they c an impertial a dae of. them, 
5 according to the e Aachen in cha- 


NS: SW, ma 


3 werf gecordin W tg hi 
mo cyidently implies,” . every man wil | 
beet wen ith) 6 reward cxadlly_fuited 
2 to, his, oſt. diſtincve \FharaQer,, that is, 
HC 8g the Atrength and Ye tua bs 
EE... We ee as. by St. Paul with 
parry Wencls and 


« ringhy, 1, bountifully, 

SS Ya . Thus do our, 
Spriour 49 1 Age | — —— and 
| eur Wy dth. with the 


ment and determinatjn of reaſon, in aſſuring 
that the grea Bf PO Spry NEnts in 5 


p II , 4 4 


with the young RoLen, 
| neſs of temper and true goodneſs are, whilſt in s K N N. 
this world, the greater and more illuſtrious will 111. 
be dur reward and glory-hereafter ;-and-this WV 4 
taken in conjunction with what has been pre- 
viouſly offer d to our conſideration migbt (one 
wanld hope) be effectual towards engaging us 5 
all in a reſolute and vigorous purſuit of every 
thing that is ir, loyaly and acceptable i in the 
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"8 the young Ru UL : ou 


F rr + 16. ö 
e one came and ſaid unto him, Good 
Maſter, what good thing {ay row? 
en e e 2 


AVING | in the preceeding diſcourſe 
pointed out the true purport and deſign 
of thisqueſtion, and endeavour'd to ex- 
plain and illuſtrate that whole converſation, 
which it introduc'd between our bleſſed Sa- 
1 ſon who propoſed it; and 
having likewiſe enlarged upon ſeveral moſt im- 
poitant and uſeful obſervations, which natu- | 
_ reſulted from this part of the New-Tefſta- 1 
"0 — I would vow proceed, in pro- 
: 5 ſecution 


4 


D/ /// he. NE AE do ta 


7 | | - 


Fifth place, how deſirous and careful we 
Houle! Ye to inte thut moſt worthy and u- 


us; eee en bea ne with te- 
ſped? to the praiſe and applauſe of men, erer 
ae e oa beer ek 
 thoſt good ations, thar' are moft' deſerving” of 
it. When th young ruler, in order to flew 
the High venetation He Had for our Swviour's 
eminent and moſt illuſtribus ciarater; accoſts 
hum wick a peculiar and unuſual title of reſpe&t, 
wih what perfect lowlinefs r 
deckitie- this Honourable diſtimction, 

ran thou me good ? There h none 
«yoo fave one, tat is God /“ Nor is tllis the 
only-ioffance of the kind occurting in the hi 
r *Saviour's life.” It is very obſerva- 
ble; that od ſeveral different otcaſions, Alter 
Weing wiooght ſome” würakulous cures, he 
cautions . on who ide favour yas 
beſtowed; or the” few otfie who were privy to 
jt that they Mou tet bo man what was done; 
which, *agretable*to what" we ſhould {© nattral- 


5 de, 


ſecution of m original intention, to ſuck far- SEM. 
ther refleions 48 it doe with equal working 1 4 
 dearheſs, ſegeſt, and remark in de &VW 


le example, - wHIcH our Saviout bas here ſer 


lf eonclide flows our Savjour's general liar 1 5 


"3 


On our! —— > 


pk St. Matthew exptefoly./ determines us tg 
iv. Aſcribe to the thorough modeſty of his temper, 
Ds rays freedom from all oſtentatious 


views. Great multitudes,” we are told in the 


5 A cep other Evangeliſt hiſtory, ee Follow. 


e by Eſaias the prophet, He ſhall not ue 


 afteft; popularity, nor induſtriouſly ,thrufting 


e ed him and he healed therm all, and charged 
_ « them that they ſhould not make him known: 
, That it might be-fulfilled, which was ſpoken 


4 nor cry neither ſhall any man hear his voice 
<.in; the ſtreets,” i. e. he ſhall not be-ſeen to 


himſelf into reputation and. courting the public 
for a name, And having mentioned theſe, paſ- 
ſages and placed Ny es light, I cannot 
forhear obſerving to you. the extreme weakneſß 
of a fematk made upon them by the author of 
Chriſtianity nos founded on argument. Speak 
uin r he ;ſays, 
p. 48. 80 far was he from. 
6 e patients as witneſſes of what. they 
10 Had experienced, that their mouths were by 
©: ſpecial, "command.(buy, oſt from the 4 — 
;0þ,progaiping.the. benefits they had receiv 
ec, ae Grief, be e dn 
Dude authars, Shen del wude drs Nine 
<<. rally the char — r 
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ak the Joung Ron 1 
Fins Saviour's miracles were of 8 an, 
ture, us that they would not bear that erami- IV. 
nation and ſcrutiny, which might follow upon 
their being made public. Now not to inſiſt 
upon the abſolute: falſhood of Gaying that this 
was generally the charge, nor upon the great | 
number of miracles which our Saviour wrought 
at other times in the moſt public and open 
manner (which, however would be abundantly 

ſufficient. to the force of this remark 

fince- he who could work. ſo many miracles, 
that would bear a public inſpection, oould be 

under no neceſſity to have recourſe to others of 

a different nature :) But not, I ſay, to inſiſt upon 
this, it is farther obſervable even with regard to 3 

— of thoſe "xy miracles, at the performing "EE * 
of which this caution was given, that the per- 

ſons to whom it was giyen were ſo far from 
regarding it, that we are told, they immediate- 

ly blazed the matter abroad. Now had there - 

been any impoſture in the caſe, and this cau- 

tion given to prevent a diſcovery, what muſt 

have been the conſequence of their not obſervin 

the caution, but the detection of the gk, 

It is therefore plain that this did not proceed 

from any formed deſign, which our Saviour > 

had, to conceal * miracles from public r | 

| b 
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es but as hs r of tat on wi 
1 7v; ant d heart, of which he was fo Muſs 
= v ous an example; And it is an additional argi 
EG ment in favor of the truth and'teality of out 
_  Saviour's miracles, that he did not think him- 
ſelf under a neceffity of checking and reftrain- 
We: ing theſe natural expreſſions of his modeſty and 

waer, thio'the a of any Ml con- 
| ſequencks arifing from fuck ſſpicions, au w 
ſuggeſted by the abovernentliotied ajithor in the 
 pallige juſt now quoted, Such Was his intite 
aixd abſolute confidence in the validity of his 
| eee eee that he had 
| not the leaſt fear of that farther curiolity or in | 
quiry, which ſuch an interpretation of his words 
might 'occaſion, The which we 
have now been conſiderir ng, joined wich in- 
ſtances of the like kind in our blefſed Lord's 
converſation with the young ruler, of which too 
we have already taken notice, ſhew us, not- 
withſtanding thoſe eminent and diſtinguiſhed | 
aQty of virtue and goodneſs, with which his 
whole life was adorned, how little he affected 
the applauſe of them or ſought after that ho- 
nour Which. on their account he might receive 
from men; And in this, as well as other re- 
Terk is he a moſt worthy pattern for our imi- 
8 - tation, 


. 


1 .»% 
wy „To defire an honourable reputation 62246 - 
men, and the eſteem of others in indeed Iv | 
naturil to the human mind, and the — 
ie ar of the greateſt poſſible ſecurities to the 
; delight and true enjoyment of life. 


meaſure right, and ſuch qe abt; 
ON Hey eee 
lawful (this being one of the natural and eſta- 
bliſhed rewards of virtue) but likewiſe commen- 
dable, as it hews a juſt ſenſe of worth and ho- 
nour, atid of the ſuperior excellence of moral | 
qualifications: And as it is ſo ſtrong and power- 
ful a motive to a virtuous and honeſt conduct, 
it would be doing no ſmall injury to the cauſe - 
of religion to diſcourage mens regards to it. 
Nor indeed is it poſſible that we ſhould be too 
deſirous of the eſteem of wiſe and good men, 
ſo long as we do not ſuffer that deſire to pre- 
vail over the reverence we owe to conſcience, - 
| or the judgment of others to be of more weight 
with us than the fincere and impartial dictates 
of our own hearts. Nevertheleſs when we ea- 
ay and as on ſet purpoſe court the applauſe 
| of 
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 & VV highly clated with it and extremely fond of it 
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N 32-224. of others, du account of our worthy ation 


Iv. and honourable behaviour, when we appear 


when we are more pleaſed with reflecting that 
dur good deeds are known and obſerved that 
tat they were really: done, when we feel an 
0 and diſappointment upon the appre- 
| Henfion that they are in a great meaſure con- 
| cealed and unnoticed, this may juſtly lead both 
durſelves and others to ſuſpect the diſintereſted - 
+ nefs of our virtue, and the goodneſs of the prin- Ml .. 
ciple upon which we act; to ſuſpect that it was 
not the uſcfulneſs of our actions, and their ſuits I; 
ableneſs to our ſocial character and relative 
ties, but their tendency to promote our own 
teputation | and fame that recommended them to 
our choice; not ſo much the inward: eſteem 
Which they might procure for us in the hearts of 
uprightand worthy men, as the outward applauſe 

of others and the praiſes of their lips, at leaſt 

that theſe things had by far too great an influence 

in determining our conduct. And whenever ſuch 

a ſuſpicion. of us is entertained by others, their 
” inward eſteem for us will be proportionably leſ- 

fend, however ſecure we may be of the flat- 

. . tering and empty applauſes of ſome, who ob- 

ſerve us | to, be ſo Highly * with * 

A 
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300 0 ** as there is a real ground for been. 
ſuſpicion in the temper of our minds, fo. far alſo 1v. 
do our actions loſe their acceptableneſs and * 
wotth in the fight of heaven, and in the judg- 
ment of the all diſcerning and impartial gover⸗ 
dor of the univerſe: „ Take heed; ſays our 
| « Saviour, that you do not your alms before 
; « men,” (and the ſame is cqually applicable to ' 
all other outward acts of piety and virtue.) t 
« be ſeen of them; otherwiſe you have no re- 
Wh © ward of your father, who is in heaven.“ 
On the other hand, when together with the di- 
ligent ſtudy and zealous practice of all good- . 
neſs, a univerſal and unaffected humility runs 
thro” our conduct; when we really find by our 
own conſciouſneſs and feeling, that the impru- 
dent and ill-timed applauſe of others ſhocks and 
affronts our modeſty, inſtead of ſoothing our 
pride; when we are ſo far from artfully 4 
vouring to give others an opportunity. of com- 
mending and ſpeaking well of us, that we take 
as much care as we can without affectation to 
avoid the doing of it, our virtue will then ap- 
pear to be genuine, unadulterated and pure, | 
and if we do not live in very degenerate times 
indeed, we may expect to meet with thoſe who 
wil haye a real and fixed MAcem for us, which 
G they 
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5K ir; they will be diſpoſed to maniſeſt by the ſub. 
--19; Rintial effects of a diligent and tender concern, 
n promoting our beſt and trueſt happineſs 6 
far as it lies in their power; and we may have 
the pleaſute of believing 3 and good 
grounds, that that God, . who ſees in ſecret 
tc o reſiſteth the proud and -giveth. grace ty 

e the humble,” po our virtue and wil 

die te i wpeniy- In this manner. thete- 

fore let us endeavour to conform ourſelves to the 
exvempl of our bleſſed Saviour; who has hin- 
ſelf expteſsly recommended to our imitation, 
that patt of it, ee ene ts e * mich 

<0 and lowly of heart.. Nein hv 

Let us now nom proceed to a Gixth reflection 
1 en ſuggeſted to our conſideration by thi 
| - paſſage" of ſacred hiſtery, namely, what a dan- 
gerous ſnare the riches of this world may prove 
to the integrity and virtue of thoſe, who ar 
poſſeſs d of them. This is a reflection made by 
our Saviour himſelf, upon the iffue of his con- 
| ference with the young tuler. Then, fa 
J Jeſus unto his diſciples, verily I ſay unto you 
— -thar à rich man ſhall hardly enter into the 
_ kingdom of God?” Which thought he doe 
in the next verſe expres by a very ſtrong 25 
wk Te eair for camel to go thro' the eye of 


7 « a need; 
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and obſtinately retain, with reſpect to the nature 


charms and gay ſplendors of worldly riches, that 


| they are generally as fond and as proud of them, 


as if both the higheſt worth and greateſt hap- 
pines conſiſted either in the mere poſſeſſion of 
the: riches themſelves, or elſe in the enjoyment 
and indulgence of thoſe pleaſures they will pro- 
cure: From whence proceeds the pride and in- 
ſolence of ſome, the extravagance and luxury 


of others, and the ſordid coyetouſneſs of man 


wealth and poſſeſſions is devolved; And ex- 
tremely bard muſt it be to diveſt men of thoſe 


deceitful notions, which the common ſtrain of 
converſation, the avowed and open purſuits of 
ſo great a part of mankind, and the unhappy. 
influence of an early education, riet ſo deeply 


in their minds and render in a manner natural. 


And yet till theſe miſtakes are in ſome good 7H 


meaſure corrected, till men learn to rectify and 


aduſt their notions of things, and are thoroughh- 
3 that the true happineſs dignity and 


G 2 ; glory 


And indeed ſuch 1? 


of true happineſs and eſſential worth; ſo much 
are their minds intoxicated with the glitteriog | 


8% O2 our Bavioun's ue ation 


$220: glory of a man conſiſt not in riches extern 


IV. honours or worldly pleaſures, but in the virtue 
VV and godlike perfection of the mind, tis abſolute- 
| ly impoſſible that any” generous efforts after 
piety and goodneſs of heart, any good and 
ſound principles of love to God and our fellow- 
creatures ſhould take place for men will ne 
ceſlarily purſue that, in which they imagine 
their greateſt happineſs to conſiſt, and can ne- 
ver he perſuaded to engage in ſuch meaſures of 
conciuct, by -which they think it muſt be loſt 
and intirely given up. Experience and the 
moſt ſuperficial knowledge of mankind, will 


furniſh us with numberleſs inſtances of the truth 


of theſe obſervations, with inſtances not only of 
| ſuch, who have acted all their life time upon 


_ - thoſe fooliſh and abſurd maxims, which make 


the greateſt happineſs to confiſt in worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions or indulgences, but even of ſuch who, 
after having behaved virtuouſly and well in lei 
affluent circumſtances of life, have loſt all the 

| moral ſtrength and integrity of their minds, when 
they have been attacked by the temptations ofa 
more proſperous and ſplendid ſtate, and have 
become deſtitute of every chriſtian and worthy 


| principle. And tho' there are indeed many of 


thoſe, who being ld endowed both with 
5 4 Fes * : A wealth 
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character, act the truly virtuous and 


honourable part in life, and not only ſo, but * ; 


are eminent and highly diſtinguiſhed for their 
diffuſive goodneſs and uſefulneſs, exhibiting to 
the reſt of mankind an example equal in its 
charms to the elevated rank and importance of 
their ſtation; yet there are perhaps few, if any, 
who have Fi intirely diſengaged their minds 


from the unhappy and undue influence of their 


riches and poſſeſſions, and have attained to 
ſuch a juſt indifference with regard to them, as 
to be able at all times to uſe them in their na- 
tural ſubſerviency to the higheſt and moſt wor- 
thy purpoſes of our being. This wretched 
love of the world is indeed a principle that 
may poſſeſs our hearts in almoſt any circum- 
ſtances of life, be they ever ſo low and penuri- 
ous, and is in fact but too common and vitble 


amongſt all ranks and orders of men-. The 
poor cottager. may be as covetous as his rich and 


fordid neighbour ; and thoſe, who are but in 


moderate circumſtances of life, may deſire great 


riches with as bad a ſpirit as he diſcovers, who 
ſpends them in all manner of rioting and luxu- 
rious living, and may imitate him in thoſe ir- 


regular. and voluptuous courſes, as cloſely as 


"EF . 


wa and power, do nevertheleſs, as to theirs pn M- 
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1 ever their leſs affluent citcumſtances will admit 
of. But ſtill Where a; conſiderable ſhare: of 
wv wealth is actually poſſeſs d, the temptation mult 
be proportionably ſtronger and more powerful, 
and the leſs likelyhood there is of that conſide- 
ration and ſerious reflection, which would be 
o eſfectual towards weakening, it, towards tak- 
ing off the diſguiſe and falſe appearance of thingy 
and letting therm in a true yon: {hl be 
me to obſerve i 1 
1 That, whatever be the; benden attend. 
ing proſperous. and wealthy circumſtances, and 
* cnn difficulty perſons i in ſuch circumſtan- | 
ces may lie under, in keeping up the virtue and 
religious. diſpoſition. of their minds, there is 
| however no impoffibility of their ſo doing. So 
far from this indeed that whatever peculiar dif- 
| ficulties there are in ſuch a ſituation of life, 
they take their riſe not from any thing in the 
ſituation itſelf, but from mens little thought 
and pervetſe-imaginations. And it is the gene- 
mul practice of thoſe} who. are placed in theſe 
circumſtances, ſo contrary to the rules of reli- 
gion and Chriſtianity, and not any thing in ſuch 
circumſtances ſimply conſidered that makes it 
appear ſo difficult and hard a matter for ſuch to 
Ig their i Innocence hem maintain their in- 
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| . = received 2 very large ſhare of tem- P Ty, 
= jan fon the kind hand of providence, YN 
ein ED 


to hay: heart the juſt affectious of gra- 

. titude and and love towards. the gracious author of 

: his being and ſource. of all his comforts, as he 

„os has. received a. much lels? Why toquld 

be bo bus l i is Forer 6 ideally i 

; relieve, the wants and neceſſities of others, be x 4 
zs capable of a liberal and bountiful diſpoſition, © |} 

. ss be whoſe abilities in this way are far E _. 

F | extenſive ? Can opportunity to do 755 obſtruct = 

- Wl or take away the inclination to it) Or can te 

4 IN turing it in our power by means of great wealth 

is and riches to deſtroy gur own health and life, 3 

50 by riotous and debauched living, be any tem” „5 

f. ptation, to a man of any ſenſe or thought aus "= 

e, Wl to do fo, who on the fame account has it like, 1. 

he wiſe 1 in his power to make life in Every: reſpect 

ht compleatly agrecable and eaſy ? One would ra- 

e- ther think that the advantage was, in all theſe 

:& Wl inſtances, in fayour of the rich man. It is 

l. therefore only the general conduct of ſuch per- 

ch bons, the influence which their example, car- 

; It rying in it all the dreadful authority of faſhion 

and cuſtom, has upon others and the real fact 1 

in- i und erpetience that, make it be looked upon as ; 

Z Dn, © 
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vn nc, ſo extremely hard a matter for ſuch perſons to 
| xv, be victuous, upright and good ; and not any 
ov impoſſibility or peculiar difficulty in the thing 
itſelf. And n is what our Saviour himſelf 
has obſerved, with reference to this very caſe, 
in his own: farther remarks upon his conyerſa- 
tion with t this young ruler and the manner in 
| which it ended. With men this is impoffi- 
« ble” that is, the general ice and conduct 
Fo of nich ien is fuch (and has been for a long 
55 ſuccefſjon of years) chat the world has very lit- 
tile reaſon to expect that they will exchange for 
1 a better, that character of covetouſneſs and ex- 
igrtion, of 3 impiety, luxury, ſelf ſuffieieney and 
an inſolent contempt, of others, by ſome or 
other of which they have been ſo uſually. - 
tinguiſhed, „But with God all things ar 
, poflible, 11 * e. by the divine conſtitution of | 
things and by our ſerious attention and due con- 
formity to i t, riches are not only perfectly te- 
goncileable to a virtuous and honourable beha- 
Vir, but may ' naturally be made ſubſervient to 
' the- moſt. generous and godlike views, Confi- 
dering however the prevailing cuſtoms and ge- 
neral conduct of mankind, it highly coneerns 
thoſe whom providence has placed in eaſy and 
affluent circumſtances, to keep a very - ftrong 
by 


89 
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_. tremely careful in cultivating juſt notions of xv, 
true happineſs and ever to remember what that 
, in which conſiſts the proper dignity, the 
higheſt worth and glory of human nature; and 
that, however large may be their temporal poſe 
ſeſſions and enjoyments, they are only the ſtew- 
ards of the divine bounty, that the divine, all- 
fearching eye continually inſpects their con- 
duct, and that the divine approbation can only 
de ſecured by integrity, goodneſs of heart and a 
prevailing conformity of temper to the divine 
| ions, and that therefore it is not only 
icir higheſt honour, but likewiſe their greateſt 
happineſs and their indiſpenſable duty to cheriſh 
and improve” in their minds, the principles of 
the: moſt exalted and fervent devotion towards 
the great father of mercies and author of all 
good, and of univerſal and warm benevolence 
towards all mankind. And let all ſuch be di- 
ligent and reſolute in employing thoſe peculiar 
abilities for doing good, which providence has 
put into their hands, for peculiar uſefulneſs and 
ſervice to their fellow-creattires, taking good 
heed that their aMuent circumſtances, inſtead of 
being a temptation to vice and an aggravation 
of ds i be a * incentive to abound in 
every 
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wheneyer they ſhall enter upon the inviſible ſtate 

el being. Anddet thaſe, who in any citcum- 
ſtances of life, have diſcovered and indulged a 


, = . 
ments, comfort and delight themſelves with 


dms proſpect af that peculiar happiness, which 


they; have ſo much reaſon. to believe will be the 


revrard of their virtue, agrecable to what our 


gt. Peter upon occaſion of that converſation 


which our Saviour had made upon it, had ſaid 


to bim, „ Behold, we have forſaken all and 


et ſolloued thee, what ſhall we have therefore? 


Jeſus anſwers, Verily, verily I ſay unto you, 
7 ei that you wWho have followed mne in the, rege- 


. netation, i. e. you who, in that new diſpen- 
fation of religion or method of promoting the 


cd emiſciof truth and virtue w bhich I am now about 


to introduce 


and eſtabliſn in the world, have 
attended upon my miciſtry, have learned, be. 
lieved and preached my doctrine, and partook 


in my ſufferings for the ſake of it, when the 


. ſon of man ſhall ſit upon the throne of his 


I glory; yon allo ſhall fit upon twelve thrones 


« judging 


which we are now:confidering and the remarks, 


/ 
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1e e the twelye tribes of Iſrael, i. c. ſhall s x R M, 
beat a part peculiarly hongurable and glorious 1 v. 

in the ſolemnities of that auguſt and illuſtrious WY? 
day» ff And every one who has forſaken houſe, 
«or. brethren or fiſters or father or mother or 
« wife or children for my names fake. ſhall re- 
« ceive a hundred fold,” (meaning « Now, in 
this time, according to the expreſs, words 
of another Evangeliſt) and ſhall inherit ever- 
« Jaſting life. The conſideration likewiſe of 
the general abuſe that is made of riches by thoſe 

ji who are poſſeſſed of them, and their ſo often 
proving a fatal ſnare to mens innocence and 85 
Uwe, may. juſtly moderate. our. pafion fe 

them, teach us to be chearfully contented in 
our own eſtate, and to look upon the more 

2 circumſtances of others without envy 

ining: For however confident we may 

ns at, if we were in fuch circumſtances, we 
| ſhould behave. ourſelves better than the gene- 
rality of thoſe who really are in them, yet up- 

on a nearer examination of our own hearts, we 
may perhaps moſt of us find that even in our 
lower ſituation of life, we are not intirely free 
from all irregular attachment to ſenſible and 
worldly good, and that there fore we cannot by 
any means aflure ourſelves A we ſhould main- 


tain ] 


| 8x20; in the honour and dignity of our characters, - 
3 


"Vſpecious and dazling appearances : And . what 


ariſing ee! the ene under *confideration, 
| pines 


2 e that intire, ſettled peace an 
faction of mind, which, as we have juſt been 


On our e k's Converſation | 


wete the allurement laid before us in its more 


<« would a man profit, were he to gain the 


„ hole world, if thereby he ſhould incur 
only a partial. loſs of that inward worth, that 
mental enjoyment” and that ſuperlative dignity 


and honour, which muſt neceflarily reſult from 


_ the compleat formation of the divine image in 
tte poul, the participation of which does, by 


ie rey nature and original de 


ſignation, conſti- 


tute its higheſt 1 haves ve uy — 
Seat 


eee 


Of how ah importance it is, in 1 to 
tis- 


obſerving, does and only can reſult from virtue, 
that we be ſteady, uniform and conſtant in the 
practice of it. This piece of facred hiſtory lays 
before us an affecting inſtance of a young perſon 
evidently under the deep: imprefſions of religion, 


of a good diſpoſition, and as to his general cha- 


rafter an obſerver of the divine commands, yet 
** one CPs point of duty, and, in con- 
| | ſequence 


4 
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——_— chat bringing upon himſelf "OW * NM. | 


anguiſh- and diftreſs of mind. He was ſad 


IV. 


* at that ſaying, and went away ſorrowful.” VV. 


And indeed how is it poſſible that a mind thus 
divided againſt and at variance with itſelf, ſhould 


enjoy any permanent or ſtable peace? And yet 


this is the neceſſary conſequence” of ſuffering 
our virtuous purſuits to be interrupted by in- 


tetvals of irregular conduct or criminal negle&. 


And the uneaſineſs and diſquietude, - ariſing 
from this inward jarring and confuſion, will 


naturally be more or. leſs, according to the 


degree of inconſiſtency and unſettledneſs in our 
temper and practice. The buſineſs or the 


pleaſures of life, may indeed at times almoſt 


-wholly engage our thoughts and divert them 
from all attention to our own character and 


the moral Nate of out minds. But ill men 


cannot be wholly unacquainted with what 
paſſes in their own hearts; even thoſe who 
make it their ſtudy and endeavour to forget 


-themſelves as much as they can, do it from a 
ſuſpicion but too well grounded or a general 
knowledge that their tempers are corrupt and 
bad; and that farther ſearch would be highly 
adi — greatly interrupt their pleaſure. 


And 


ne And? as ſor ſuch as ae in ſotme od. 
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I. nurler che inſuenoe of a ſerious and religious 


ſpinz they muſt undoubtediy be ſuppoſed. to 


hape thdit ſeaſons of inward retirement and ſelſ- 
converſe. | And abſolutely. impoſſible maſt it 
be, [for thoſe who retain a tenderneſs of con- 
ſiclence, and more eſpecially for thoſe, who have 
dene affected with the charms and plea- 
ſures of virtue, to obſerve. the deformed and 

3 — part of their own characters with- 
dem great uneaſineſs and regret. Every inroad 
made upon their innocence and integtity muſt 
266: interruption of their peace i And a con- 
firmed ſtate of moral joy can only be ſecured by 
a fixed, reſolute: and unyielding principle of 
* goodneſs. 80 true and proper is the Plalmiſt's 
obſervstion, Then ſhall I not be aſhamed 
when 1 have reſpect unto! all thy command- 
„ ments, and that of St. James, He that 
% Wavereth is like a wave of the ſea driven 
. to and fro and toſſed,” If therefore religion 
be the acknowledged guide and happineſs of 
human life, let us obey its dictates ſteddily and 
- without reſerve; let us engage thoroughly and 
+ heartily: in the practice of virtue and purſue 
* ws) Als "wy forms, thus aiming at the 
| undiſturb- 


with the young Rv 1 4s 
cle — «man SER | 
| ndemneth not himſelf in the thing Iv. 

5 " « which he allows.” And for our aid and afiſt- WW. 
ance in a purſuit, that is at once ſo intereſting. 

and ſo noble, let us take a ſerious review of thoſe 
ſeveral important obſervations, which in the 
preceding diſcourſes we have been particularly 
diſeuſſing. Let us remember that the happi- 
ſtate is to be ſecured by one and the ſame tem- 

per of mind, ſo that we need not entertain, of 

cion, that, whilſt we are purſuing the one, we | 
ſhould be doing any thing that would claſh ur 
interfere with the other. Let us reflect that 
tho the laws of heaven are indeed indiſpenſa- 

ble; yet they ſo immediately reſult from the 

beſt powers and nobleſt principles of our on 
minds, and ſo perfectly coincide with the ſtrong· 

eſt. propenſities of our nature, that nothing grie« 

vous can poſſibly be apprehended in our endea- 
voring either to know or to practice them; and 

that the ſeveral obligations of religion, virtue 

and conſcience conſiſt not in a variety of duties 

of an incongruous nature, and void of. order 


a — but are each of them ſo many 1 


juſt | 
3 | 


96 o. ee ene 
nn. 2 the ſame temper of 
tv. mind, by"cultivating and cheriſhing of which 
e are of courſe fitting ourſelves for the eaſy 
and faichſul diſeharge of them all. Let us with 
ſatisfaction and delight obſerve, how exactlß 
the ſentiments and principles of chriſtianity har- 

monie and accord with the dictates of nature, 
and the beſt deductions of reaſon, making it 
the matter of our thankfulneſs and N 
God, that every thing that is pure, love- 
ly and divine, has received ſo powerful an en- 
forcement and ſuch additional atteſtations by 
the introduction and eftabliſhment of the goſpel, 
Nor let that ſad abuſe, which has been ſo ge- 
nerally made of the inſtrumental duties of reli- 
gion, prevent us from making ſuch an applica- 
tion of them, as may be really and in a high 
degree friendly to our improvement in whatever 
is intrinfically and ſubſtantially good; conſider- 
Ing that as they are not recommended with atiy 
foreign view, but on account of their ſubſervi- 
eney to thoſe of the firſt importance and high- 
_ eſt order; fo we ourſelves cannot poſſibly look 
upon them as being in their nature ſuperſtitious, 
hypoeritical and formal, fo long as we are uſing 
them with propriety, integrity e and ſeriouſneſs. - 

0 — 


with the young RULER; 


And; finally, let us be continually aſpiring af- ERM. 


the riches and plea- 


IV, 


ſures of life and the applauſes of the multitude, — — 


which is of ſuch 
our attaining to Ia 
perfection of virtue. 
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. he therefore perfect, even as your father, 
N 0 n 59 pere 7s Perfect. 5 


SERM, TT 7 HEN demie ien e is nopee- 


V. ' ſented or conſidered as the proper 
oe!" ſtudy and buſineſs of man, and-as 


containing the ſubſtance of all religion and 

moral duty; it is to be taken under two reſtric- 

tions, which are generally pointed. out by thoſe, 

who diſcourſe and: write upon the ſubje& ; but 

which at the ſame time, are fo plain and obvi- 

ous that, were they not expreſsly mentioned, (as 

they are not in the text, nor that I know of in 

any other paſſage of ſcripture, which ſpeaks of 

_ this matter) they muſt neceſfarily and will na- 

_  -* ä and taken for granted. 
1 . The 


On the Imitation aka b. _ a" 
The one is, that it is, only à real, prevailing, s x R M. | 
and ever: improving likeneſs that is ſpoken of v, 3-4 
and required and not an adequate and perfect, VWs 
reſemblance, | which: muſt be an intire and ab- 
ſolute impoſſibility. Fhe other, that the imita - 
tion injoined relates only to the moral perfections 
of the Deity 3 for as to ſom of his natural attri- 
butes, (as they are uſually diſtinguithed,) they 
are plainly, incommunieable and abſolutely ini- 
mitable; ſuch as his ſelf· exiſtence, and inde- 
padenee ; to others of them indeed we are 
capable of bearing ſome degrees of teſemblance. 
By the rank and order we ſtand in as men, we 
are inveſted with a certain degree of dominion 
over the material and merely animal ereation; 
and when got beyond the infant-ſtate we find = 
our{clyes poſſeſſed of a power of acting withis 
a certain ſphere, which, enlarges itſelf in pro- 
portion to the natural improvements of ripening 
and mature years, and which may be ſtill far- 
ther enlarged by our on induſtry and applica- 
dle of ſuch an extenfive range, we have ſome 
faint reſerablance of the divine ubiquity or om- 
nipreſence; as the immortal duration of our na- 
tutes beats the image of the divine eternity. 
er 3 * which by the con- 


H 2 | ſtitution 


o ee T2 Tv 


a 1 . 6 1 


1 
3 K 11. Aaitotlon of our natures we are endowed with, 


. 
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we are fitted for making conſiderable ach- 


ces in knowledge, underſtanding and a right 


judgment of things. But then it is plain, that, 


as the perfection and glory of the Deity conſiſt 


| not in his being all- powerful or infinitely wiſe, | 


but in the moral pugity and effential goodneſs 
of his natuſe, ſo neither can his creatures of the 
human” race derive any true worth or real bo- 
nour, merely from thoſe degrees of power and 


| bim of which they may be poſſeſſed: that 


enlarged dominion and extenſive power, when 


ſeparated from moral diſpoſitions, have always 
5 degenerated i into tyranny, inſolence, and oppreſ- 
on; and great genius and intellectual abilities 
into vanity and oſtentation, or treachery and 


fatal and deſtructive evils that ever beſel man- 


kind: and that our endeavors to imitate the De- 
ity in power by enlarging our ſphere of action 


and! influence, or in knowledge and wiſdom, 


n and ſtudy and the diligent erereit 


and cultivation of our rational faculties, can be 
no farther amiable or praiſe-worthy in us, or 
acceptable to him, than as it is done with a 


deſign to imitate him more compleatly and ful- 


. Ke: his moral character and the'exertions of his 
£20114 — * M | nar | 
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ſs; nor our real acquiſitions i in either of sR N. f 

Wa be they ever ſo great, of any far- y, 
ther avail towards heightning or illuſtrating our WWW 
inward worth and dignity, than as they are 
actually made ſubſervient to ſuch a deſign. In 
diccaurſing upon this n nene 1 1 

| endeavour in the 5 

Firſt place, to give you a brick _ foes | 
mary. view of the moral perfections of Gd. 

Secondly, I ſhall ſhew you that our imitation 
of them includes in it the whole adage ans and 
human duty. 

Thirdly, I hall point out the al of 
conſidering religion in this light, and the mo: 
tives recommending it to our approbation 

and choice, which - ariſe from this view of 
it. And in the 
Fourth place, e wk forme proper r re | 
flections and uſeful inferences. ; 

- Firſt, I am to give you a brief and $94 

py view of the moral perfections of God. 
When we ſpeak of God indeed, we ſpeak of 
being, who is. infinitely exalted above us, 
and of whom even the higheſt, of his creatures 
can form but imper fect and comparatively low 
conceptions: And it is with the greateſt pro- 
ee by Zophar to Job, * Canſt thou by 
„ 3% F 


d 


ST 


'F 
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| bn. ſeatching find out God, canſt thou find out | 


«the Almighty to perfection? - Tho' nothing 


Nan de plalner than that God is a ſelf-exiſtent 


eternal mind and the creator and preſerver of 
the world, yet when we come to fix our me- 
ditations more particularly and intenſely upon 
ſelf-exiſtence, eternity, production into being, 
and that almighty power and univerſal energy, 
which upholds the whole ſyſtem of created na- 
ture in continued exiſtence and regular order, 
the mind ſoon finds itſelf loſt in painful reflec- 
tion and awful wonder. And as to ſome par- 


ieeular parts and methods of God's government, 


tho we may have the greateſt reaſon to believe 
that they are in ſome way or another adapted 
to anſwer the good deſign and ultimate purpoſe 
bol his univerſal providence, we may not be able 
clearly or diſtinctly to diſcern that happy ſub- 
ſerviency, that juſt and wiſe connection. But 
as to the moral perfections of God in general, 
and the great end he had in view in crea- 
ting and continues to have in view in governing 


exact and determinate ideas; elſe how could it 
be expected we ſhould imitate him herein, or 
with what propriety could they be ſet before us, 
as the model and example of our own temper 
dad conduct? And, | 


What, 


in its higheſt and moſt extenſive degree. Up- 
on the lighteſt view of the onder and operg- | 


. all the works of God and that deſign every 


1 the aaa ex 


What, for inſtance, can be plainer; more in- 8x R 14, 
1 v. 
| ſpecies and make than the idea of goodneſs? YN 


What man can we ſuppoſe ſo degenerated, as not 
. time or another and to ſome de- 
3 the meaning of it in his own . 


K 
be ſo thoroughly clear and diſtinct, ſo we have 


all poſſible reaſon to attribute it to the Deity 


tions of nature and from the firſt appearance 


P 5 
but obſerve a general tendency. to happineſs, a 


kind and friendly defign prevailing throughout 


where taking effect. We fe a vaſt variety of 


ing in their exiſtence, which the divine good- 
neſs and bounty has made fo deſirable by fur- 


niſhing them with whatever is beſt ſuited, not 
only te the mere ſupport of life, but for grati- 
tying and regaling their different appetites and 
inſtincts: Which, conſidering their prodig 


and immenſe number, muſt immediately ſtrike 


the mind with a conviction not to be reſiſted, 
of the benevolence and goodneſs of the great 
H 4 author 


On the Imitation of Go's: 


T or of nature. And what is the reſult of 
a farthet ſearch and more accurate inquiry? of 


A r ſtudying the magnitude and number, the diſt- 


_ ances and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the curious formation and contexture diſcovera- 
ble in the animal fabric and œconomy, al di- 
tectly tending ta life and defence, convenience 
and beauty, and diverſified, in the different ſpe - 
cies, after a manner beſt ſuited to the elements 
allotted: for their reſpective habitations; the 
_ wonderful ſtructure and growth of plants and 
vegetables, produced in ſuch rich variety for the 
refreſhment and delight of men and the crea- 
tutes merely animal; the ſtrong inſtinct uni- 
; verſally implanted i in theſe lower ſpecies for the 
continuance and preſervation of their diſtin, 
_ "peculiar kind; but above all the powers, fa- 


cCaulties, and affections of the human ſoul: that 


noble principle of reaſon and underſtanding, by 
which we are capable of ſearching into and in- 
veſtigating the other wonderful works of God, 
of obſerving their order and harmony and mak- 
ing ſuch diſcoveries with relation to his nature 


and perfections, the plan of his providence and 


the deſign of his government, which our natu- 
ral love of truth and order and goodneſs muſt 
| ous ſo highly bean and entertaining: But 
| | | . 4 


on the Imitation of G o be 


eſpecially the principle of univerſal „5 : 
me ſupremacy” of that moral faculty By which v. 
we are made to approve it, thoſe ſeveral diſtin& WV 


Propenſities which are implanted in our natures 
in ſubordination to it; ſuch as parental tender- 
neſs and filial affection, the love of our friends 


and country and the ſtrong emotions of ſympa- 
| thy towards the afflicted and diſtreſs d, and the 


intire conſeat and beauteous harmony obſerva- 
ble between theſe public and generous affections, 


and the principle of ſelf-love together with thoſe 
particular paſſions and appetites, which more 
immediately terminate in its gratification. ' By 


all which the wiſeſt and moſt immediate pro- 
viſion is made not only for the happineſs of in- 
dividuals, but for the good and welfare of the 


whole: What, I ſay, is or can be the reſult of 
[theſe more particular and diſtin& inquiries, | 
but a fuller and more ftriking demonſtration of 
the goodneſs and loving-kindneſs of the ſu- 
preme creator and governor of the world? And 
the moſt extravagant folly muſt it be to aſcribe 
ſuch a univerſal tendency: to happineſs in the 
very frame, conſtitution and firſt principles of 


things, ſupported and kept up by ſuch nice de- 


pendencies, ſuch wonderful connections, ſuch 


| regular and ſtated order, and * in ſo 


much 


206 an 
b. much magnificence and grandeur and through. 
v. out ſuch a vaſt extent of being, to any thing 
W the determined, diffuſive. goodneſs of the 
7 great creator; propoſing and deſigning the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures as the very end of bring- 
ing them into exiſtence. A mixture of evil is 
' - Indeed abundantiy apparent in the preſent ſtate 
| of things. But how prepoſterous muſt it be to 
ſuffer this to preponderate againſt a general ten- 
 deney to good and a prevailing evidence of kind 
and friendly intention in the univerſe ? eſpeci- 
ally when it is conſidered that in a plan f 
boundleſs extent and contrived by infinite wiſ- 
dom, there muſt, of neceſſity, be many things, 
the particular intent of which. and their con- 
nection with che good of the whole cannot be 
diſcerned by beings of finite and limited Capa- 
cities: whoſe views and apprehenſions of ſuch 
a ſcheme muſt at beſt be very partial and defec- 
tive. And yet what repeated and manifold in- 
ſtances have we in the preſent -world, both of 
. the good tendency and effect of theſe ſo highly 
of evils, and the valuable purpoſes 
to which the infinite wiſdom of God renders 
the conſequences of mens wicked, and by them 
ill- intended actions, ſubſervient. And how 
| e muſt there undoubtedly 


| 
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be of the like kind, which have not fallenwith» 5 K R u. 
in our particular obſervation and view? From v. 
hence we may naturally and juſtly conclude, WW 
with reſpect to thoſe appearing evils, the good 
effect of which do not take place in the preſent 
world, that ſuch effect will certainly be the re- 
ſult in that future ſtate which from the pre- 
ſent order and condition of things, and from 
our natural notions of the divine perfections is 
ſo clearly and ſtrongly infer d; the knowledge 
or diſcovery of which ought therefore to be 
conſidered as a part of the preſent ſyſtem and 
taken into our account, when eſtimating the 
evidence it affords of a friendly and all- perfect ; 
government in nature. 

And as the benevolence and goodnef of God 
| ſtands thus free of all objection and is ſo fully 
demonſtrated by the univerſal tendency and 

order of things, ſo it plainly comprehends in 
it all other perfections of the moral kind. The 
juſtice of God is his ſtrict and impartial adhe- 
rence to the original and eſtabliſhed laws and 
actions of his moral government, and if theſe 
| lawsare in the beſt manner calculated for pro- | 
| moting and ſecuring the greateſt and moſt ex- 
7 | Pie ic happineſs of his creatures, and, conſe- 
ceo the firſt cſtabliſhment of them was 


an 


* N 
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. FI We . 
te of his goodnchs and regard to their 


Welfare; his uni æxſal and immutable adherence 


os then; without reſpect of \perſons; muſt bo 


equally 10. The holineſs of God, when it is 
| confidered s 4 diſtinct and particular attribute, 
and not uſed to expteſs che compleat 
Ided of divine perfection, conſiſts in his hatred 


of fin and hib averſion to all immoral Ccharac- 
8 ters: And it is plain that a being of infinite be- 


nevolence muſt of neceſſity have ſuch charac- 
5 ters and conduct, which are the direct reverſe 
of that principle, in the utmoſt deteſtation and 
©. abhorrence. The divine patience and mercy 
is goodneſs exerciſed towards ſinners and offen- 
ders. And the yeracity and the faithfulneſs of 
God in beſtowing thoſe bleſſings, which he has 
promiſed, to any or to all of his creatures, either 
by the ſuggeſtions and indications of nature or 
by the predictions and declarations of extraor- 
dinary revelation, muſt needs be as direct and 
immediate an inſtance of goodneſs as' the pro- 
miſes themſelves. Thus all the moral attributes 
of the deity appear to differ no otherwiſe from 
his goodneſs than as parts from the whole, or 
as diſtinct and particular exerciſes of one and 
the ſame general principle. And it is worth 
our obſerving, that, agreeable to this _ 


and Whole 


Ort Bannaten ef G0 be 


225 of the News Teſtament, (I believe almoſt 


is ſet before us for our imitation, it is repre- 


juſt before been ſaying of the-goodneſs or mer. 


cy of God in cauſing © his ſun to riſe on the 


ſented us a character of benevolence and love. 
Thus the precept delivered by our Saviour in 


| of eanceiving of Wem, in: ſeveral of the pala ERM. | 


v. 


all) wherein the divine erample and character /VW 


«evil ana png eo 


his rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt, and 


is introduced by way of inference from it. 


Thus likewiſe St. Paul expreſſes himſelf, “ Be 


a ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiv- 


ing one another even as God in Chriſt: has 

forgiven you, 7. e. in imitation of that divine 
forgiveneſs and placability, of which we have 
fo conſpicudus an inſtance in the appearance of 


the ſon of God in our world, under the cha- 


racter of the meſſenger of heaven, commiſſi- 
oned to beſtow bleſſings of the moſt important 
and intereſting nature upon a race of ſinful 
men. And directly to the ſame purpoſe 
>. that "paſſage of St. John, God is love, 


% and he who dwells in love, en in God 
ow OE God'i ou evra TEES 


in $5 
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Senn, But Kun — aral which ep. 


| maß therefore bes a auſtration- of the whole 
perties, ns ere 


model of out on temper and conduct, and as 
that example, which eee ee AY 
bound to imitate. And, | 
Firſt, h 8 be ce, with PRIN to 
* divine benevolence, that it is abſolutely 
ftee and diſintereſted, - Men may do a great 
many munificent, beneficial offices, and a& only 
upon the low motives of ſelf-intereſt and private 
rede : 
ſelves a much greater good, than what by their 
liberality and ſervices to others they forego. 
And whenever this is the caſe, their benevo- 
lence loſes all its excellence and virtue, or ra- 
ther it ceaſes to be benevolence at all, and is 
properly ſpeaking no more than ſelfiſh prudence 
and worldly-wiſdom, attended with ſuch an im- 
| poſition upon the ſimplicity and. openneſs of the 
perſon, for whoſe intereſt they pretend ſo much 

_ zeal and concern, that may be abundantly more 

| injurious to him, than the ſervices they do him, 


KY W AA 25 
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tation, it is abſolutely diſintereſted and pure; for 


as God is the one only ſelf- exiſtent and ſa- 


preme being and author of all that happineſs, 


—— enjoy, he cannot be depen- 


dent upon any other for his own, which muſt 
be eſſential to his nature. It is therefore abſo- 
lately impoſſible, that the ſelfiſi motives, ari- 

ſing from the advantages, which we may ex- 
pect will accrue to ourſelves by gaining the 


good- will and eſteem of others, ſhould have 


any influence with reſpect to the Deity: And 
conſequently whatever good he produces (and 


from him proceeds every good and perfect gift, 
from him all the happineſs that is enjoyed 5 


throughout the immenſe univerſe, is derived) 
he muſt do it only for the ſake of producing 


good, and from an abſolutely free and di- 


intreſted e to communicate —_— 


1 "ah the ee * the ba > 


mo od. una. So far as we can 


diſcover, .it extends to creatures of all rank, 
Oy ond punt in the world; and the 
id 8 4 rien 240i} 5 57 t n. 


: 


are beneficial and uſeful, But with reſpect to that s · R . 
benevolence and goodneſs of the Deity, which v. 
aby our Saviour in the text propoſed to our ini 


C 


— - Rot : 
| $2314, Exerciſes of his goodneſs ſeem to be as extenſive = 
v. as the exertions'of his power and the contrivan- 
n of his wiſdom, and theſe latter indeed to 
13 where employ d only in ſubſerviency 
to it. And what can be a more natural infer 
ence from theſe |; „than that his be · 
nevolence and loying-kindneſs exerts itſelf in the 
ſume uncomfined and extenſive manner through». 
out the whole compaſs of created nature? Since 
 no-imaginable: reaſon can be aſſigned or thought 
of to the conttary, or why he, who has poured 
out his bleflings in ſuch rich profuſion, in thoſe 
parts of the creation, of which we have any 
knowledge, ſhould not diſtribute them with A 
like free and liberal hand in every other? Should 
we not even with reſpe& to a fellow-creature, 
| -of whoſe bencvolence and good-will we have 
| had latge experience ourſelves, and whoſe kind 
8 - 2a friendly behavior towards others we have 
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had frequent opportunities of obſerving, con- 
clude that in thoſe parts of his conduct, which 
did not come within our view or cognizance, 
be acted upon the ſame kind and friendly prin- 

_ ciples? And would it not be the greateſt per- 
verſeneſs of temper to ſuppoſe him acting upon 
eee ade! without ſome ex- 
. Pee — for ſuch a ſuppoſition ? Bbt how 


much | 


| enced by thoſe little prejudices, thoſe caprici- 


9 
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much mor perverſe and unnatural muſt. it bese RM. 
to imagine any ſuch diſparity or contrariety in v. 
the conduct of the Deity; with reſpect to Lo, 
which, as there are not any a ppearances that. 

will fairly juſtify | ſuch an imagination, ſo nei- 

ther is there any poſſibility, conſidering the ex- 

alted dignity of his nature, of his being ioflu- 


ous humours, or party diſtinetions, by Which 
human h even in men 1 the « beſt 
tempers, is ſo often obſtructed and hindered 

from exerting itſelf according to the full ſcope 

and. extent of their abilities. And the reaſon- 

ings. here made uſe of with reference to the 
whole compaſs of gatute's ſyſtem, may with 
equal propriety and force. be applied to. its dil- | 

tant periods, and. in particular to that bappineſs, 


Which we are aſſured will take place in the 
beavenly ſtate and be carried on thro the ſuc- 


ceſſiye ages of an endleſs duration; but which, 
according to the repreſentations that are ſome- 
times given, God bas abſolutely determined 
from all eternity to beſtow only upon a ſelect- 
ed number, whilſt others are left to a ha- 
zardous uncertainty, or by a particular and ex- 
pteſs act of reprobation debar d from ever ob- 
"WG it. Fe what 18 this but. making 
> goa e de 


hr. this Head Gf u party 


MY 
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inſtend of confidering Him 
v. a die Kithier of 'the Uitiverſe? And, upon tte 
S ſuppolitioh G ils düppenling bis favbrs in ſuch 
un brictifieted and digbinted manner, us the 
{66 Conte Langunge on this ſubjeRt ſeems to 
ütchpoört, it is Geſtteying all notion of His good. 
ntfs even in ihe "happineſs, Which ie beſtows = 
üßon dhe hoſen few. For Whete tlie power i 
gun and one is a5 proper an object of grace 
un ter us Amothler, (Wich ix unfoubtedly tte 
caſe With teſpect to all intelligent and conſci- 
|  Giis'beltthþ, 'qbbifideted purety and abltractelly 
5 a0 tile creatures of God and as the conſtant de- 
pPeocene upon bis ſupporting energy and the 
aro influer of his beniꝑnity and love) cin 
2 be Pöchen "that makes the diſtinchon, o 
N mul a0. it be more property called  capticious 
1 y Will? Thus by confining the 
God after chi manner and repte- 
Fanz u as Limited 4nd paftial, we deſttoy 
tt libgethir, But indeed the mote thoroughly 
De Ghrifier the order ind frame of things, the 
"whore "Treaſon we (hall ſee to conceive of the 
"univerſe, not as confiſting of an infinite variety 
of detached and ſepatate intereſts, but as one, 
. umform, connected plan, in Which, 
0 ent  the'nigle@oFany one part ml 
argue, - 


enannot poſſibly eſteem them, bat, on che con- 
uuary, be highly diſpleaſed with and utterly 
with” perfect hatred and can take pleaſure in 5 
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of divine goodneſs is, that at extends itſelf even 
to che offending and diſobedient. With an ob- 


ſiervation of this nature (as we have before ire» 


marked) the words of the text ſtand more di- 
tectly and immediately oonnected. It is indeed 
impoſſible that a being of infinite benevolence 
ſhould take any complacency in thoſe of his 
creatures hDO are the very reverſe of that cha - 
macter; They muſt; on the contrary, be the 
objects of his higheſt diſapprobation. But we | 


oocur) how a perſon may be ready to do good 
offices to thoſe whoſe characters are ſuch that he 


none but virtuous and worthy: charactets, yet 
is he merciful and com towards thoſe 


who have finned againſt: him and deſpiſed -his 
authority and laws. * Whatever proofs there are 


of the goodneſs of God in the frame and order 


of things around us, are likewiſe ſo many di- 


ay — of his n what is mer- 
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oor. . On the 1 | On | 
1 an ey, bat-goodnels exerciſed. towards offenders? 
w And what is this world, for the happineſs of 
onch ſuch kind proviſion is made, but the 
habitation of ſinful men, ſome in a greater, ſome 
in a deſt degree, violating thoſe laws of their 
nature, which God himſelf bad written upon 
their hearts as the appointed rule and guide of 
+ theiniconduRt?- 80 that che whole: univerſe is 
ET. a monument of the divine placability, and We are 
— —  __ _everys whete ſurrounded with evidences of mer- 
b, in its ſtricteſt ſenſe; of propiticus and for- 
Wioing mercy; and notwithſtanding all that has 
been done towards ſuppotting eſtabliſhed, po- 
pues and [intereſted ſchemes, and eraſing the li- 
neamente and impreſſes af chis divine attribute 
from off che face of creation, a pardoning God 
is clearly ſoen in nature and fully demonſtrated 
pPy all her works. And if even thoſe. who are 
weich the greateſt preſumption and inſolence per- 
+ Aſting in their violation of the divine laws are 
3 kifidly: treated by the ſupreme govetnor of 
del univerſe, will & bear a ſerious. doubt, whe- 
| «Hcrbthoſe; who by ſincete repentance have at- 
FTeaigeck t prevailing habits of virtue, will meet 
Win the ſame degree of favour: and approba- 
nion from theit maker, as the like degree of vir- 
To tue im their tempers would undoubtedly have 
* | = met 
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that the argument in favour. of the divine cle-: 


mency and compaſſion towards e 


we have been endeavouring to illuſttate, is no 
other than that very argument which is hinted 
at, or rather expteſsy made uſe of, by our Sa- 
vior himſelf in the pre 2 context, where, 
recommending the love of our enemies from that 
example of mercy and, propitiouſneſs, which is 
diſplayed to our view in the character of the all- 
perfect Deity, he ſpeaks of hira as making « his 
fun to riſe on the evil and the good, and ſending 
« rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt,”. In the 
natural courſe of things, (which is the conſtity- 
tion, of God) there are indeed a variety of pains 
and miſeries conſequent upon vice and.folly; the 
deſign: of which is to deter men from indulg- 
ing themſelves in thoſe irregularities, 1 which, 
in proportion as they prevail, muſt diſturb; and 
infringe the peace and order of ſociety, and 
which therefore are not only mont my 72 


ceedi 


neſs, but even conſiſtent- with mercy and Lom 
paſſion, towards the puniſhed offenders; and if, 
notwithſtanding theſe united methods of ſeve- 
rity and. compaſſion, : men continue thro! _ life 
een. and obſtinate in wickedneſs, they 
*% "644 are 
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wet with, had they e eee 
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n ate Num doomed tothe more awful 4 tre 
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y whidly the very goodneſs of God itſelf and his 
ce fot the univerſal intereſt of his intelligent 


cn alf ſuch perverſe 1 
: Kads'the-t6 obſerve in he 


minds puniſhinens of a ſucceeding. ſeene, | 


and rhoral creation entſt lead him to inflit up- 
And this 


"PHE e We the #668668 er Got pu- 
ſacs its defigns” according to thoſe meaſures, 


Wich Bi infinite wiſdom points out as moſt 


oper and effectual for the accompliſhment of 


= e, Tho goodnefs in God be, undoubted. 
, of the ſame general nature with goodneſs in 


men, yet, when endtavoting to form a. juſt 
apprehenſion” of its energy and effects, we 
ought carefully to ſeparate from out ideas, all 


We Weakneſs, which are fo often attendent 


upon hutnan affections, and to conceive of the 


— not as a thought. 


1 not as a blind, un- 
diſtinguiſhing, benevolence; but as a calm and 


= Ps wn. Giſpoſition to | comtnunicate happineſs, 
 Invariably purſuing that end, by ſuch a method, 


which to the infinite underſtanding and uner- 


ning judgment of the divine mind, appears beſt 
= fitted for anſwering 
OPTI a Pies 


and efftcting it, the 


c would 


\ 


| origin of all being, it is abſelutely impoſtible 
chat the eſſential ptopetties of | the Deity 


— Inilatiin f Gan 


Would be an evident: impeachment of 1 
Deen V. 
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eee 


nal. In confirmation of this moſt important 
and intereſting truth, it is to be obſerved not 
only that God cannot be liable to temptations 


of any kind, which reſult intirely from the 


likewiſe that, as he is the ſipteme ſaurce ang 


(among which we are undoubeedly to include 
His goodnefs) ſhould - undergo tha leaſt change 


or alteration by the agency af any ſuperiat pow- 
er. 80 that the goodneſs. of God being nat 


an acquired or aduentitiaus qualny, but an 


eſſential attribute of his nature, we have the 
fame” ſecurity for the continuance af it, as we 


have for the perpetuity: of any of his other au- 


tributes, or even of his very being itſelf, Or 
in other words our belief of the unchangeable 
and everlaſting goodneſs of God is founded up- 
on the higheſt poſſible demonſtration. And it 
is in this very manner that the Apoſtle James 
has iner d the immutability of God, in gene- 


* ral. 
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every good gift and every per- 


. when he ſays, 
Ys git coma doun ro the father of 


3 ing! The plain meaning of | 
which is, chat, 28 God is the original ſelf- exiſ- 
tent ſource of all good and conſequently of all 


being, it would be the greateſt abſurdity ima- 
Yinable:to ſuppoſe that he can be liable to any 


cliange or alteration, which would be to ſup- 
Poſe an effect without any pofſibility eee 
ing or even imagining a cauſe... i 
Thus have I endeavdur'd to give you. a ul 
view of chat divine example, an imitation of 
which: muſt neceſſarily conſtitute; both our 
e ſſential duty and our higheſt honour. But it 
may be thought by ſome, that, however the 
mũmitation of God may juſtly enough be repre- 
ſented as including that which is of the higheſt 
importance in religion, yet our condition as 
creatures, our ſtation as members of ſociety and 
the particular frame and conſtitution of our na- 
ture as men, muſt render moral goodneſs in us 
a very different thing from what it is in God. 
and muſt make many things to be virtuous in 
us, Which cannot poſſibly have any place in the 
. of the * creator and head of 
the 


Sd Ir F GO. 


the univerſe; and that therefore the imitation SERM... 
of his-perfections. cannot properly be conſidered v. 
as including the whole of religion and human ww 


duty. To ſhew., that, notwithſtanding this 
ſeeming objection, it may very juſtly and pro- 
perly be en in that light is the e 
of the nnn 475 | 4 911 vr , 

1 SIR as a Nowe it ay 


to! obſerve, that the ſame general temper.; or 


diſpoſition of mind may naturally be ſuppoſed to 


- expreſs, itſelf in different ways, i wary or 


the different. ranks, which thoſe who are | 
ſeſſed of it bear in the order and ſcale of be- 


ings, or in the frame and conſtitution of parti- 


cular ſocieties. id. king, for inſtance, and any 


of his ſubjects may have the ſame general love * 


of their country and concern . for its proſperity 
and welfare, which yet muſt neceſſarily diſco- 


ver and exert itſelf in a very different manner, 
according to the different relations they ſtand in 


to the community. Nay, tho religion muſt 


be allowed to be one and the lame principle in 
all the human kind. yet there is, and undoubtedly 


ought.to be, a variety in the exerciſe and mani- 


feſtation of i it, anſwerable to. the infinite diver- 
ſity there is in the ſeveral particular circum- 
ſlances and. conditions of life, In like manner may 


we 


wore 8 — — which ens 


| 1 by — perticuler virtues and duties; hk. 

| Ugations to Which do more immediately re- 

Z 3 32 
cies.” And that this way of ſpeaking con- 
. ' cerning religion and human duty ie, not on- 
Y juſtifiable, but alfo proper and natural, a 
Vittle reflection will make appear. As to the 

duties of juſtice, fidelity, candor” and the like, 

and thoſe which have a particular reference 
to the ſeyeral circumſtances of our fellow- 
"creatures, Whether ſuperiors, inferiors, or 

equals, they are fo im and direQly 

calculated for their peace, happineſs and com- 

fort, that the obſervance of them muſt needs 

be ſuppoſed to conſtitute an eſſential and fun- 

damental part of that charity or benevolence 

in which the image of God confiſts, And, W- 

if we conſider how great a a part of the moſt 

dreadful evils, which befal mankind, are 

"owing to idleneſs and inconfideration, to in- 
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1 minds muſt be this 
our reverence for ſupreme and infinite good- 
neſs.” Ae ee which 


extent, there are. fone. general, properties of | 


and acceptable, which will immediately ap- 


pear to correſpond to the general characte- 
riſtics of divine perfection, and which there- 


fore are to be looked upon as implied in 


every exhortation or command to imitate it. 


Our beneficent and uſeful actions and the mo- 
derate and regular indulgence of our paſſions 
and appetites muſt proceed from ſome better 


principle than a deſire of having the reputation 
| VV 
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3'® x 267 of being virtuous or enjoying thoſe temporal ad» = 


vantages which may ariſe: from the world's hav. 


* ing ſuch an op on of us. They muſt proceed 


from an inward love of virtue and a ſincere de- 
light in goodneſs and mercy. Our charity and 
good will muſt be unconfined and univerſal. We 
are to love even our enemies, and forgive, a 
ever we hope to be forgiven; and theſe muſt be 
the. ſteady and predomiĩnant principles of our 

minds, and of ſtrength ſufficient to excite to 
ſuch conſideration as may be neceſlary for ren- 
dering their viewys and intentions in ſome mea- 
ſare ſucceſsful. Theſe are qualifications, which 
all juſt notions of religion make neceſſary, in or- 
der to its being of the right and acceptable kind; 

and they are in the cleareſt and moſt dired 
manner exemplified in the diſintereſted, univer- 


ſal, and unchangeable ere and mercy of | 
our e * iin ae [4 
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on the imitation of G 0 p. 


l eee 48. | 
- Be: of . ect, even as your ather, N 
_ who 4s. {lee 15 . 4 | 


Na 1 1 afier having oblerved, SERM. 

12 what reſtrictions and limitations this v. 
and every other precept recommending the WWW 

imitation of the divine perfections muſt neceſ- 

ſurily be underſtood, 1 propoſed to handle the 

ſubject in the following method. Firſt, to give 

you a brief and ſummary view: of the moral 

per fections of God. Secondly, to conſider the 

full extent of that precept giyen us in the text, 

"by which we; are required and injoined to imi- 

.tate them, and to ſhew that ſuch imitation in- 

en it the whole of religion and human 


olle | | duty : . 


SERM. 


VI. 
ne recommending it to our approbation and 


choice, which ariſe from this view of it; and then, 


HH, + 
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ral attributes and ſome 


1 „ mh T6 5 
duty: Thirdly to point out the advantages of 
conſidering religion in this light and the mo- 


Fourty to conclufle with forne-natund reflec. 


, tions and uſeful inferences, Under the firſt 
of theſe heads I obſerved that, tho' God is a 


being infinitely exalted above us and/of whom 
even the higheſt of his creatures can form but 


imperſect and y low -conceptions, 
Vet the incomprehenfibleneſs of the Deity 
is to be conſidered as Thiefly reſpecting his na- 
particular inſtances and 
methods of his government in the world; 
but that as to his moral perfections we muſt | 
neceſfarily he ſuppoſed td have more clear and 
determinate ideas, mee we are {6 expreſily 
d to imitate and reſem- 
bie them; which would be quite abſurd and 
Alesis if we wete not ſuppoſed capable of 
underſtanding them and forming a right judg- 
ment concerning them; and that in fact good- 
neſs or "benevolence" was an attribute of which 
every man muſt be , from his own 
feeling and from What — within himfelf,'to 
bave very clear, diſtinct and familiar concepti- 
en 1 that from ä firſt appearance and 
obvious 
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| via her bf Wüngm k icht "tat unfip- und an aa 
naturally, and could not but be concluded that v1. 
God was a being of abſolute and eonſummate 


goodneſs; and that a more particular inquity in- 
to the works of nature and diſpenſations of 
providence would ſtill more ſtrongly confirin 
and eſtabliſh this great and important truth and 


that the various calatmities, diſaſters and afffie- 
tions f life could not juſtly be conſidered as 


contradicting er overthtowing it, ſinee upon 


due uttetition and by conſidering the boundleſs 


extent of divine government we learn that ſome 


things muſt neceſſarily appear, in our imperſect 
View, as evils, which are very fur from being 
ſo upon the Whole; that we have even in the 


Peeſent world a variety of inſtances, in Which 


"from "ſeeming diſorder and ruin the greateſt 
od is by providence educed; and that tlie 


fame method we might juſtly and fairly con- 
clude would be purſued and carried on to per- 


fection in that future ſtate of which natureꝰs 


light affords us ſuch clear and abundant evi- 


dence: And that the goodneſs of God, which 
appeared to be thus ſtrongly eſtabliſhed and ful- 
y detnonſtrated, was of ſo comprehenſive a na- 


ture as to include, by neceſſary conſequence, 


and indeed to involve in the very idea of it he 


- Wien I went on do #o-confider_ fame. of 
dhe general characters and properties of this 


verſal and unconfined, extending itſelf even to 
dhe offending and diſobedient, that it always 


purſues its deſigns according . | 


meaſures. which i 


wiſdom points out 


as moſt effectual for accompliſhing thera, and 


chat, as the completion and glory of all, it i 


immutable and everlaſting. Under the ſecond 


head, which was, to conſider the full extent of 
be precept in the text and to ſhew that it in- 
dludled in it the whole of religion and human 
duty, I obſerved that the ſame general diſpoſſ- 
tion might eaſily be ſuppoſed to manifeſt itſelf 
in different ways, according to the different 
ranks, which thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, bear, in the general. order and {cale 
.of. beings, or in particular ſocieties ;: that this 
was in fact the. .caſe with reſpect to men, a- 
mongſt whom the princ iple of virtue, tho one 
and the fame, , exerted. itſelf . with a diverſity, 
anſwerable to the different relations and circum- 
ſtances of life; 1 thus we ight eaſily con- 


40 


compreheaſive attribute, and to obſerve that the 
divine goodneſßs is. free and diſintereſted, uni- 


ceiyc | 
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were ſome general prope 


ceive how'the infinite goodneſs of the Deity in s E RIC. 
his univerſal government might be imitated by vi. 
his creatures" in the practice of the particular & WW. 
vitnes ſuiting their ſtation and relative charac-- _ 
ters, and concluded with obſerving that there: 1 5 


erties of human virtue 
neceflary to its roll ah genuine and acceptable, 
to the general deſcription or account that had 
before been given of ne an 1 neue: 
nom go on to the 

Third thing propoſed, which was to poles 
out the advantages of conſidering religion as an- 
imitation of God, and the motives, recom- 
mending it to our approbation and purſuit, 
which * ariſe from _ view- of it. 
And” 

' Virſt, by conſidering religion 2 this no- 
tion, we may ſee its amiableneſs and beauty in 
the ſtrongeſt light and to the beſt advantage. 
We are naturally ſo formed as to perceive a 
lovelineſs and beauty in a virtuous temper and 
courſe of actions. No ſooner does the idea of 
motal qualities, tho' it be only in the way of 
abſtract thought and ſpeculation, preſeat itſelf 
tothe mind, but it excites (where the mind is 
not moſt ſadly debaſed and corrupted by vici- 
* EO 1 bg 
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| $#x624,/005 ati a high,,ppprobacion gad love of : 
n. them Butiit d evideotabatithe charm is. more | 
an Sale when We;:congeive; Of, and c, 
denplats ſuch diſpalitions, 2s exiſting, Lo ** 
real character. And therafors it is that th 
aud wiſeſt of thoſe, wha. have made 1 08 
fudy and buſineks 10 reform and moralize mar | 
% r 
tions, by exhibiting, to view the charactem of 
| thoſe, who have been the molt ſhining and | 
luſtrious examples of virtue, and that it has been 
looked upon as one of the greateſt advantages 
gal hiſtoric regotds, that they furniſh us with ſo 
ä many excellent and refined models of this kit 
"D imperfeRion of all human good 
5 ness, ſo many are the defects and follies, with 
which ſome of the greateſt characters amongſt 
men have been ſullied and obſcured, that they 
dean at beſt, repreſent virtue but in a compara - 
tively dim and feeble light. To make up for 
dis deficiency recourſe. has been had, to par- 
| helical-and 5 Gitious characters, of which the 
| Preaching and diſcourſes of our S. viour , afford 
us a veriety of inſtances; and which have cvi- 
dently their advantage and uſe. Vet ſtill they 
ate but pictures, which, however ſtriking and 
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{degrees of it in us be proportionably ſo) 
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therefore can appear in its full grace, only in 


the divine character, where all is perfect and 


lovely; and all ſubſtantial and true. Nor can 
ve paſſibiy conceive of a mind ſo debaſed and 


degenerute, as not to perceive and acknowledge 
the amiahleneſs of divine goodneſs, when once 
u pereeixes and acknowledges the goodneſs it- 


ſelf: And as to thoſe who are in any meaſure 


ſeriouſly, diſpoſed. they cannot contemplate. it 


uithout feeling theſe ſentiments and apprehen- 
Pen, vigorous and lively man; 

t. No the canſidering religion and moral 
vi nue ag an imitation of God, naturally and ne- 
cellurily leads us to contemplate his perfections 
and character. And if we cannot do this with» 
aut having the higheſt approbation and love of 
ty; What is the direct and immediate inference, 
but tl we ſhould enden vor to imitate it ? If 


And can there be a ſtronger and more pawerful 
or a mare diſintereſted and generous motive for 
cltivatingiapd endeayoring ta improve in it? 
Nay, if being convinced of the amiableneſs of 


the diyins; character, we do not aim at a Vkes - 
a "Es 9 as 


onmnEh to it in our own temper "and diſpoſition, 


that goodneſs, which'in the charactet of the all. 
perfect Deity we cannot but adore as infinite- 
iy venerable and lovely? This is indeed a de. 
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muſt we not be kalk eonderued f muſt not our 


We, upon every ferious reflection, reproach 


us as acting an inconſiſtent and contradi 


part in neglecting to cheriſh'in our own minds, 
according to our finite capacity and meaſure, 


gree of inconſiſtency, of which we cannot pet- 


| haps be ſuppoſed capable.” Were we thorough 


ly ſenſible of the amiableneſs of a character, 
we could not ſurely avoid” endeavoring to imi- 


tate it, where ſuch imitation is within our pow- 
er. But the inconſiſteney and abſurdity of our 
8 conduct conſiſts rather in acting contrary to our 
oven conceſſions and declarations, than to 
fixed and abiding ſentiments of our minds; and 
we have not, after all, ſuch a real ſenſe of the 
amiableneſs of divine petfections, as, by o 


"Ins 
dineſs to take it for an undoubted/truth”* 


on minds and to profeſs it to others, we gion 


to have. It is rather a thing ſuppoſed and ad- 
mitted of courſe and in a tranfient manner, than 


thoroughly felt and deeply impreſs d upon the 


heart by devout thought and contemplation 


| "Anbar: be a more effeQual remedy in 


. 
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ſuch contemplation of the divine character, vi. 

. mehich;/if ſeriouſly engaged in, cannot but az 

ſect our minds with a ſtrong and lively ſenſe of 
in amiableneſs and beauty, than the confider- 
' ing the whole of our own duty as conſiſting in | 
the imitation of it? How excellent a precept 
then is this of our bleſſed Saviour, when our 
very attempting to comply with it, will —_ 1 
furniſh us with the ſtrongeſt and nobleſt motive | | 
10 ſuch compliance? But 

Secondly, from conſidering religion and mo- Tho 

11 virtue as an imitation, of God there ariſes an 
immediate and diſtinct proof, not only of its 
amiableneſs and excellency, but likewiſe of its 
binding and obligatory nature, and of its being 
in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper ſenſe the 
ſtanding and immutable law of that rational 
and moral kingdom, of which we are ſubjects 
and members, and God the great ſovereign and 
head,” This is indeed in the cleareſt and ſtrong- 
eſt manner infer'd from that amiableneſs, worth, 
and excellency, which, as we have been ob- 
ſerving under the foregoing particular, we are 
by the original conſtitution and firſt princi | 
of our nature made to apprehend and diſcern 

in goodneſs and virtue, Fot if we have ſuch 
* . an 


* 


— 
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«xp N. an Wenn principle offinature determining us 


V. 
8 be endowed with it, but by its being wrought 


1 a 8 


to approye of {ach qualities, how came we to 


pw; our conſtitutian, by the great creator /atid 


father of gor Ipirids, Who is as immediately the 
author and former of all our inward-and mey- 
tal powers, as he is of our bodily; ſenſes and or- 


Sans k, And what could be a clearer; or more 


| exprels,, diſcovery and protnulgation of a 


bw, or a more explicit declaration, that it 
was is will that we ſhould indulge and cult 
vate ſuch a temper and-regulate our liſe and ac- 
tions by ik, And from, hence it appears, that 
Bs we capnot but look upon religion as a thing 


be in the higheſt degree excellent and Joyely | in jt- 
ſelf, fo. there is an evident foundation, in nature 


For « our confi dering it as an obedicnee due to our 
maker and a conformity to a divine law. And 


N the regarding it in this light 1 Is highly proper and 


neceſſary, not only on account of its being 
thus conſonant to the real truth. and ſtate of 


things, but likewiſe as it is a powerful addreſs 


to the gratitude and 1 ingenuity of our natures, 
Which, if they be not totally deſtroy” d ot great- 
ty weakened, will ſtrongly excite us to a 
chearful conformity to thoſe rules of temper and 
Conduct, our obſervance of which! we Row 


— 
to 


R 8 E: 


teme and maſk gracious bensfactor; and 


1 1 us 
unde expredlion, of obedience to; our ſu- s RN 
Mi 
ſuch a ngtion of religion immediately leads us. WAV. 
to apprehtod the divine diſpleaſute ot approba- 


tian, and their catreſponding con ſequances, hap- 


pine, or miſery, according. a we conform to 


theſe Jaws of our being or neglegt and violate | 


them 4+: conſũderation directly adapted to en- 
der che powerful paſſions of hope and fear ſab-, 
ſervient to dle intereſſs of virtus and the ſecu- 


gen, which: thus, apprars 0 be of ſe much. * 


importance, does got only. reſult in the cleareſt. 
and ſtrongeſt mannet from the principle of 
conſcience implanted, in our nature; but is fat- 


ther eſtabliſhed and receives an additional and 
diſtinct, and at the ſame time a very obvious 
and caſy proof, by conſidering it under the view, 


which our Saviour gives of it in the text, as an 
imitation of God. For whatever we conceive 
to be the character of that ſupreme being, who 

is the creator and governor of the univerſe, it 
would be the greateſt abſurdity imaginable to 
ſuppoſe him indifferent as to the character and 
conduct of his human creatures; and we can- 
en conclude it to be his will and the in- 

man K 4 ' violable 


4% #5 whe, e law of his kingdom that they ſhould | 
3 form and fezulate "theirs: 


62s: aan 


to the m-- 
and pattern of his own. Tho children of 
a tender, kind and good-natuted father may 
certainly infer from his example alone, that it 
is his will and deſire that they thould cultivate 
the like diſpoſitions in their own temper, and 
in a like manner -behave- themſelves one to- 
wards another. Thie ſubjects of a good prince, 
who has an affectionate concern for the welfare 
and proſperity of his kingdom, may naturally 
conclude from the character of their ſovereign, 
without any expreſs and formal declaration to 
that purpoſe, that it is his will that they ſhould. 
each in their reſpective places do all, that lies 
in their power, towards promoting the — 
good, and that he would lebk upon thoſe as 
the beſt and tnoſt loyal ſubjets, h were 
moſt zecalous and active in this way. Aſter 
the ſame manner, when we have once ſatisfi- 
ed ourſelves what the character of God really 
is, we may with the greateſt certainty and 
ae," ſee and difcern what our own Sught to 
be. If, for inſtance, it appears that God is a 
being of free, diſintereſted, univerſal and un- 
changeable goodneſs, that the great end of his 
creation Was, that he might communicate hap- 
en 
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in to be his will, with reipect to all his creatures 
ol the human race, that they ſhould cultivate, 
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pineſs, chat this deſign is ſteadily ben unn. 


with ſupreme care and aſſiduity, thoſe public: 


and generqus affoctions which he has implant- 


ed in their natures, cheriſh in their minds the 


higheſt love and veneration for his own eſſential 
aud boundleſs. goodneſs, and endeavor after the 
neareſt reſemblance to it in their temper and 


actions, chearfully comporting to the utmoſt of. 
their powes: with the glorious. views and mea - 


| ſures, of divine adminiſtration; And thus does 
the conſidering religion as an imitation of God; 


at the ſame time that it gives us ſuch a full and N 


comprehenſive idea of it, afford us alſo a moſt. 


certain and eaſy proof of its binding ane 
an nature. And then farther 
Thirdly, by conſidering ae as condlling 


in the imitstion of God, we may ſee in the 


ſtrongeſt point of view, the abſolute and unal- 
terable neceſſity of it in order to our obtaining his 
favor, and that happineſs which is its immediate 


teſult and our avoiding his diſpleaſure and tbe 


miſery that muſt be conſequent upon it. God 
N. 4 8 is 


1 
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may diſpoſo us to take: Or that he himſelf 
will beſtow his favours in a capticious, arbitrary, 


pleaſure in righteouſneſs, mercy and goodneſs, 
who a, the berievolent, _—_ part towards 


r 


which. all: —— — 
but it would. he the higheſt rafletion upon b 
ſupreme. dignity and the greateſt injury 40 his 


moral character, to ſuppoſe that we can ſvatch 
theſe bleſſings, from him at our pleaſure, or 


drink of thoſe rivers of delight and joy, which 


flow at his right-hand, by gaining acceſs tothem 
in whatever random way our licentious humour 


undiftinguiſhing'manner upon every one, who 
is willing to accept them or impomunes him 
for them. No, the Lordi is a God of know- 


«ledge, and by him actions are weighed,” ac- 


| eorfling to the zuſt ſentiment of the prophet 8a- 
muel: By him every difference of character is 
diſcetned and thoſe choice, peculiar bleſſings, in 

- » the poſſeſſion of which only ſubſtantial and true 


happineſs can confiſt, he will beſtow upon none 
but the Jan and natural objects of his eſteem 
and favor. And who can they poſſibly be, but 
thoſe who make it their ſtudy, buſineſs and de- 
Iight to irnitate his own perfections, who, take 


their 


by taking uo care to govert their paſſions and 


done little or nothing towards it, or who by 
| giving a looſe 10 turbulent and. unruly indlin- 
lions and indulging all manner of irregular and 


introduced diſorder, confuſion, and m 


f 
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weie ſellder-cheatures, and tus willingly den- 3 F K be, 
tribute their hate towards accompliſhing the vl. 

glorious deſigns of his providence: and beingg SVN 
about that univerſal happineſi which is the ul. 


nimate end of his own government and admi- 


diſtration in nature? And, on dhe contraryy in 


what other light can he look upon thoſe, who, 


appetites according to the diftates of virtue and 
religion, have ſhewn themielves to a lamenta- 
ble degree indifferent az $0 the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures;: who, tho they bave had it 
in their power to adyance their happineſs, have 


unnatural habits have knowingly and wilfully 
iſery into 
human ſociety? In what light, I ſay, can he 
look upon; ſuch, but as rebels to his govern- 
ment and authority and the proper objects of 


bis wrath and diſpleaſure? „ Can two walk 


. togerher unleſs they be agreed.” If religion 
then conſiſts i in the imitation of God, nothing 
can poſſibly recommend us to his favor but the 


practice of it, por can any thing ſhew the ab- 


Wa neceſity: of it EG more-clearly 
and 


5 — — 
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1 — — — ever ſo formal ind" *. 
bis diſtinctions and hondute or hie proſpe- 
5 r ſacceſs in the affairs of life ever ſo 
eat, this dependence upon wine compaſfion 
> — l-rong: bait, Gai 
— attainto that true Which reſults from 
the favor of God, All bis bert ir chunged, aud 
dis temper form d to irtue and goodneſs. Thus 
885 docs ĩt appear ſtom the very idea and meaning 
of religion, according to the account which our 
Saviour gives of it, that the practice of it is of 
 _ abſolute, unchangeable neceflity in order to our 
obtaining the divine favour, and that the eſta- 
bliſbed connection between virtue and happineſs, 
vice and miſery, is not a mere ſovereign and arbi- 
ttary appointtent, but reſults immediately and 
| Mou eter eg 
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At Fourtbly, by conſidering im and moral 
virtue, as conſiſting in the imitation of God, 
ve may be made moſt deeply ſenfible of the 
* «great; imperfection and deficiency of our preſent 
attainments in it, and thus have a e | 
motive before" our eyes, exciting us to a farther 
VV 0 | and 
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ters we apprehend to be irregular and depraved, 


or with thoſe whom we ſuppoſe to have made 
but ſmall advances'in ſolid piety and goodneſs: 


Thus we eaſily ſatisfy ourſelves; that our own 


ceived into à falſe notion of our great and dif- 


tinguiſhing improvements in moral goodneſs, 


uh-- 


uc more atdent purſut. The generality-- 1 
us are too apt, like the Phariſee in the parable, . 
to compare ourſelves with men, whoſe charac- & 


characters are ſhining and exemplary, are de- 


Jul ourſelves into a ſupine and indolent ſecuri- 


ty, damp the flame of our virtuous affections, 
check the ardor of noble aims and great pur- 
ſuits; and after all perhaps our ſaperior attain- 


ments are only imaginary: Mere partiality may 
have determined the judgment in our own fa- 
vor; and we may, in fact, fall vaſtly ſhort of 


thoſe whom we ſuppoſe ourſelves to have far- 


| out-pone. It is eaſy to conceive how extreme- 
y ptejudicial ſuch a deluſion muſt be, not on- 


ly to our own beſt intereft, but to the common 
good of mankind, which muſt in certain de- 
grees of proportion be affected by the temper 


and conduct of every individual. Let us there- 


fore no longer act the unfair, diſhoneſt part of 


trying ourſelves by falſe, deceitful meaſures; but 


bg, ethos ang to ty criterion and ſtandard 
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i admin pat eee 
* i. how. 2 and ſparing, how Change. 
F ape, when ve loak upon 
iu, . 
=. an itnperfect view, as mortal fight 
— — a 
de gat father of lights” and fountain of 
 — Sod, with whom there is no variableneſs 

*, par, dad of turning, who fainteth not 
© geither is weary, who maketh bis ſun to 
ade on che l and on the goody”: whole 
tendet-mercies are diffuſed throughout all his 
works. and“ who chargeth even bis angels 
« with fally. The divine character is not 
indeed fat before us, as a ſtandard to which 
our ou virtue is required to be commenſurate | 
or equal; The thing is impoſſible; and the 
thought impious and prophane; but (till it isa 
madel, which we. are to copy after as cloſcly | 
and imitate as near as we can. And tho it 
muſt be acknowledged that the higheſt attain- 
ments, that creatures can make, fall infinitely 
ſhort of divine perfection, yet, it muſt at the 
ſame time be acknowledged, chat the beſt and 
moſt improved may make ſtill farther advances 
n „ 
* / 
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likely. to do this, when we frequently ſet: ITT TON 

| great. original before our eyes, than when we vi, 
meanly deſcend and content ourſelves with the WY 

thought of excelling, the loweſt proficients a- 

mongſt our · fellow · men; in whoſe character 

there may be much to ſooth our vanity, to tempt 5 

E us to think highly of our own virtue, and to 

ö reſt fluggiſhly contented with our own attain- Ee. 

ments, but can be little or nothing - to raiſe a e 

| divine ambition or generous ardor of foul: 

| Whereas by ſetting. before us the divine charac 

ter. as the model of perfection, all the dazzle _ 

and falſe glare, which . ff kater and artful 

compariſon has thrown around our virtues, will 

be diſſipated and made to vaniſh, and they will! 

appear in their own flender and diminiſhed 

form, ; and at the ſame time we ſhall have full 

in our view an abject compleatly fitted to enli- 

ven our ſenſe of me bel and to animate 

us to the moſt vigorous and warm purſuit 

en farther | improvementa in all en 
"Fifthly, * conſidering Nn as an im. . 

tation of God will be the moſt effectual de- 

fence and ſecurity, againſt our being influenced 

or enſnared by the eyil example of thoſe W 

POS "0g e it as a thing mean and | "4 
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r contemptible. Faſhion has 4 mighty i 
i Pon the generality, (even men of 
firong and ſober thought oftentimes ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deluded and led "afide by it) and 
eſpecially the example of the great and diſtin 
2 moi oft | men, and of thoſe who are 
eſteelſſe the refined and polite part of the 
world upon thoſe who would, not willingly be 
thought” becher. When perſons of this 
rame and character affeck to treat religion with 
contempt. and ſcorn. as too. ſervile and narrow- 
ſpirited. a pripeiple for wen of life, freedom 
and elegance, their conduct becomes dreadfully 
contagious, and others are foon found, if not 
mimicking their _profaneneſs, at leaſt led by 
the influence of it to à greater thyneſs' and in- 
difference as to things, which. in cool reflecti- 
on they cannot bufffacknowledge truly worthy 
and highly deſerving of their "warmeſt regards. 
Now what can be a more effectual ſecurity 
againft temptatiohs of this kind than the conſi- 
dering religion as an imitation of God? What 
can be elegance and refinement of tafte, if the 
imitation and likeneſs of God be not? Can ex- 
ternal badges of diſtinction, can names or titles 
confer a greatneſs or luſtre equal to that 
which muſt reſult from inherent and godlike 
| Worth! 
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of the world make the divine character mean 


conternpt and reproach may be thrown upon jt 


by a giddy, unthinking and degenerate face of 


men ? Shall we then for the ſake of following 


2 multitude to do evil, deface the divine image 


in our Souls, and apoſtatize from the life of 


God? Shall we for the ſake of complying with 
the taſte and faſhion of the world be aſhamed of 
profeſſing ourſelves the worſhipers and imita - 


tors of him who is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, the ruler of princes, the father and go- 
vernor of the univerſe? We could never, ſurely, 


allow ousſelves in ſuch a ſervile compliance, 


ſuch a mean ſubmiſſion to the humours of men, 


did we. but accuſtom ourſelves to conceive of 


| worth? Could the greateſt contempt and ſcorn e E RM. 5 


VI. 


and inglorious ? If not, muſt not every degree ew | 
PFC 
likeneſs to its ſplendot and dignity, Whatever 


religion and virtue, as being no other than a ä 
fincere and ardent endeavor to aſſimilate ourſelves | 


mare and more to the divine perfections. 


Having thus endeavoted to point out the ad- ThE 


| nantages of conſidering religion as an imitation 
of God and the motives recommending it to 


our approbation and choice ariſing from this view | 


— ann. an the 
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6K AM. Fourth place, to make ſome natural and uſe. | 


Fi. ful reflections upon the ſubject. And . 
Nw. Firſt, from what has been faid we e may 


leafn of how much importance it is to fm 


right and worthy notions of God. We have 
been obſerving, that, as the character of God is 

f infinitely excellent and amiable and cannot but 
appear ſo to the judgment and apprehenſion of 

all men, the conſidering religion as an imitation 
olf that character mult be confidering 1 it in the 
moſt amiable light and under a view that i; 
| moſt likely to engage us to the practice of 
it: But then this is only upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the infinite goodneſs of the divine 
nature, and the unchangeable loving-kindnek 
and mercy of the divine government in the uni- 
verſe. And when once we come to 'conceive 
of God in any « other light ; as an arbitrary fo- 
vereign, as a revenge ful, unrelenting being, 
demanding ſtrict and rigorous ſatisfaction for 
every the leaſt offence, diſpenſing good and 
eceruil amongſt his creatures not according to the 
dictates of goodneſs and the meaſures of juftice, 

but by mere, capricious will; we muſt then, 

of neceſſity, either look upon religion to be 
ſomething different from the character of God 

and even oppoſite to it, or elle entertain falf 
n . 7 notions 
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on that as an acceptable ſervice to God, Which 


J moſt glorious perfections of his nature. It is 
* WH truc indeed that many of thoſe, who are ſo un- 
8 happy as to form ſome ſuch apprehenſions as 
it theſe of Deity, do ſtill allow, acknowledge, and 

f even contend for, bis infinite and unchangeable 

n goodneſs: But how greatly muſt the lovelineſs and 

K beauty of this divine attribute be ſullied and ob- 

$ ſeured to our view, by notions thus directly in- 
of Wl conſiſtent with it? Eſpecially when we conſider 
f how apt men are to be more fondly impreſſed 
ne i with thoſe opinions which are the growth of 
cl W ſuperſtition, and of an imagination terrified and 
n- W- awed by the name of myſtery, than with thoſe . 
e which flow from pure nature and the plain 
fo and obvious meaning of the chriſtian records. 
ng, And when we conſider, as has likewiſe been 
for — that nothing is more natural than for 
men to conceive of religion as conſiſting in an 


the imitation of God and to look upon it as the will 
5 and law of their maker, with reſpect to their 
en, 


temper and conduct, that they ſhould imitate 
his own character, what can have more a direct 
tendency to weaken and pervert our natural 
Rule 'of right and wrong and to debaſe and 

| L 2 corrupt 


notions of religion itſelf, and be led to look up- 5x KM. 


is in fact the greateſt affront to the eſſential and. pe 1.2. 


> _ ale gon 


| BERM- ee our notions of moral obligation than 


vi. falſe and unworthy apprehenſions of divine per- 
 & VV fcftions? It has been farther obſerved, that by ' 
| . conſidering religion as an imitation of God we 

immediately ſee; the abſolute neceſſity of it, in 
order to bur obtaining his favor and avoiding his 
diſpleaſure : But if we conceive of God as hav- 
ing no uniform character at all, but as acting 
by mere humour and ſovereign will, this may 
eaſlly lead us to imagine, that, by ſome flight 
and trivial performances of the external kind 
ofily, we may avert his diſpleaſure and become 
bis favorites. And to what elſe can we aſcribe 
| thoſe many idle and ſuperſtitious methods that 
have been invented and practiſed by men, with 
a view of rendering themſelves acceptable to 
their maker, than their not ſufficiently attend- 
ing to his invariable 'moral-charaRer, from 
whence it would ſo evidently appear, that no- 
thing but inward righteouſneſs and goodneſz 
and a prevailing temper of virtue could recom- 
mend to his favor, and that this would moſt cer- 
tainly do it, whatever elſe was wanting. We 
have indeed many inſtances of perſons, who 
have very mean, falſe and unworthy notions - 
of. God, and are yet of a moſt amiable temper 
and character. But tho ſuch perſons are ſo 


happy 
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| happy as not to be corrupted by their on SERM, 5 
falſe opinions, yet ſtill they muſt loſe all the vr. 2 
advantages that naturally ariſe from entertaining 

and honourable notions of God and reli- 


| gion. And if with 'all theſe diſadvantages 
ol ſentiment they are of ſo virtuous and excel- 
lent a diſpoſition, how much more might they 
be ſuppoſed to excel and i improve in every great 
and amiable quality of ſoul, if, beſides the other 
| motives to virtue, they. had thoſe additional 
ones, which would ariſe from more correct 
and amiable ideas of the divine attributes and 
character? And how much is it to be lamented, 
that the kindly temper and native ſweetneſs of 


humanity, which with a juſt and due cultiva - 
ton is capable of being improved i into the moſt | 
| $ and exalted virtue, ſhould (as, it 18 


to be feared, is in innumerable inſtances the 


cale) be checked and borne down, . nay, almoſt 


deſtroyed and rooted out by diſhanourable, gloo- 


my, and unnatural ſentiments of religion and 


of God? By ſuch conſiderations as theſe let us 
all be induced to take the utmoſt: gare in en- 


deavoring to form the trueſt and moſt exact 
judgment, upon that moſt intereſting and fun- 
damental article, the divine character and per- 


feftions. And to this purpoſe let us lay aſide 
L 3 3 


150 On ihe eee of Go b. | 
s ERM. All the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions of perty- 
vi. ſchemes, and ſtudy nature and the goſpel... And 
. NV this leads me to-obſerve in the "A 

Second place; the great excellency and value 
of the chriſtian rdigion, in that it preſents to 
dur view ſuch plain and clear, ſuch juſt and 
1 worthy principles upon this moſt important 

ſubject; teaching us that there is none good 
et but one, that is God,” or, in other words, 
that God is himſelf complete and abſolute 
in goodneſs and is the ſource and fountain of 
whatever is good and excellent in other natures; 
that he * is kind unto the unthankful and the 
evil,“ that he * giveth to all life and breath 
e all things” and * filleth our hearts with 
: « food and gladnefs” teaching us that * God 
 « is loye itſelf,” and that he purſues the deſigns | 

of his boundleſs benevolence by an invariable 
adherence to thoſe meaſures of government 
| which his infinite wiſdom points out as the 
moſt effectual for their accompliſhment, . giv- | 
ing to Every man, without reſpect of per- 
9 " ſons, according to his works,” and chaſten- 
ivg © ys for our profit, that we may be parta- 
4% 'kers of his holineſs.” And as the goſpel lays 
before us theſe clear and juſt principles, with. 
> n to = divine JET and character, 
423 5 0 
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We are to infer them: telling us that he 
is * not far from every one of us,” that © we 
i ate alſo his offipring,” and. „ that the invi- 


« ſible things of him from the creation of the 
« world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 


« the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and god- bead. And tho' the per- 


{ions of God may be thus clearly learned and 


infer'd from his works of creation and provi- 


dence, yet ſo much have men, in all ages been 


bewilder'd i in dark and endleſs ſuperſtition, ſo 


little uſe do they make of their reaſoning pow- 
ers and faculties, . and ſo much have they 


weaken'd and perverted them by negligence and 


both, by vicious and fooliſh habits, that we can- 


not but lock upon Chriſtianity, which was in- 


tended by its miraculous atteſtations to revive 
theſe principles of natural religion, and to raiſe 


mens attention to the evidence and proof of 


them, to be a ſcheme moſt. happily adapted to 
the ſtate and condition of the world; and may 
july preſume it to have had very important 


and extepſive effects towards promoting the 
. knowledge of God and of his infinitely glorious 


and adorable perfections. 1 
LA e Thirdly, 


| fo likewiſe i it directs us to the ground on which gz RM. 
they are built and the manner in which we 


VI. 
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3 the preceding diſcourſes, we may infer with 
bo little propriety or conſiſtency any can at- 
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0 the Imitation if Gov. 
Wit from what has been delivered in 


| tempt to ſeparate | piety and virtue either in 
. ſpeculation or in practice. Moral virtue, we 
_ i, according to the principles and doctrine of 
our Saviour and the moſt evident dictates of 
nature, confiſts in a likeneſs to God. Now let 

us ſuppoſe a man poſſeſs d of that Ae 
1 of zoodneſs and love which i ptr 
and directly conſtitutes this likeneſs : 


ſuppoſe him to be charmed and delighted with 


_fuch a temper in others, and to look upon ſo 
much of it, as he is himſelf endued with, as 


his trueſt excellency and higheſt worth, and tobe 


. accordingly diligent. and careful in cultivating 


and improving it. And is it poſſible that ſuch 
a nan, if he believes at all that there is a God 


und has any juſt apprehenſions of him as a be- 


ing perfectly holy and infinitely good, ſhould 


not have the higheſt reverence and eſteem for 
the divine character, and contemplate it with 


/ the greateſt complacency and delight ? Can he 


have a ſtrong approbation and love of ſuch im- 


perfect goodneſs as he diſcovers in himſelf and 
others, and not be more ſtrongly and in the 
| MP Aegis charmed and delighted with pure, 


| ſpobleſ 


H 


eſs 


uit, to promote che happineſs of his fellow- 
creatures by all the proper and well-adviſed 
methods of benevolence and bounty, of humi- 
ity and cancior, of diligence and ſobriety, and 


rejoice in every degree of happineſs which by 
| ſuch methods he produces, and not reflect with 


government and adminiſtration which preſides 
in che univerſe, diſtriburing happineſs and joy 


yariety-and with ſuch conſummate wiſdom? 
3 perfection and goodneſs of the divine character, 
rejoicing- in the apprehenſion, that boundleſs 


tion and government of the univerſe,- and not 


BP 2. 7 JJ P 


on heart the principle of charity and good- 
Will towards his now. creatures? Is it poſſible 


02 the Initation of Gon. 85 153 
ſpotleſs and every way perfect benevolence? s x RN. 


Can he be himſelf. the conſcious image of divi- vi. 
nity, and look upon his being ſuch as the trueſt WW 
ornament and dignity of. his nature, and be at 
the ſame time unaffected, with the beauty and 
lovelineſs of the great original? Can he him- 


ſelf endeavor, with eager deſire and intenſe pur=- @— 


the higheſt ſatisfaction and pleaſure upon that 
with ſuch extenſive munificence, in ſuch rich 
And on the other hand, can we ſuppoſe-a man 


to be charmed and delighted with the infinite 


and inexhauſtible benevolence has the inſpec- 


at the ſame time endeavoring to cultivate in his 


that 


WH 


x 154 8 or the reer 
35 SER M. that be ſhould contemplate with ſo much ap. 
e probation, eſteem and love the fair and vene 
8 * fable character of deity and not himſelf deſite 
ee copy after and reſemble it? Can he be pleaf- 
ed and delighted with the thought, that the 
. happineſs of the creation is the great and ulti- 
mate end purſued in the government of the 
univerſe, and not be himſelf willing to  comport 
with that deſign, and bear his part in accom- 
pPlwKüching and fulfilling it? A man may indeed 
. be very frequent, rigid and demure i in the out- 
Ward acts of piety and forms of worſhip, with- 
out having any thing of a real likeneſs to God 
in his inward character and temper. And this 
is in fact all the devotion of ſome, but is it 
Jah called fo? Or what is it in reality but 
eithier ſelf. deceit or hypocriſy, or more proper- 
I a complication of both? He may likewiſe 
talk in very plaintive and mournful ſtrains of 
"the wretchedneſs and miſery of this world, of 
tte vanity of all temporal comforts and of and. 
'ry human joy ; which ſeems to be the ſtrange 
and unnatural devotion” of others, inſtead of 
"acknowledging the mercies of God towards 
theinſelves and their fellow-creatures with praiſe 
and gratitude, depreciating and undervaluing 


theſe mercies as 11 there Was nothing i in them, 
| that 


| 


: 
; \ 
, 
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chat could make them worth our acceptance or 8x xm. 
our thanks; He may do this, T hay, and yet TE 
be deſtitute of the divine image in his ſoul. 2 
But if this be intirely a falſe, perverted ſpecies | 
of devotion, or rather a gloomy dark, imagi- 
nation utterly unworthy the name, nothing, it 
js evident, can be infer'd from inſtances of his 
kind, that will in the leaſt degree invalidate the 
principle we have been advancing. On the 
other ſide, a man may be very ſtrict and regu- 
lar in the rules of juſtice, temperance and out- 
ward decorum, and may, upon occaſions, be li- 
beral of his wealth; and all this without any 
true or genuine principle of goodneſs, but 
merely out of fear of loſing his credit in the 
world, and for the ſake of thoſe advantages, 
which may ariſe from a fair and honourable 
reputation amongſt men. This he may call 
virtue and moral goodneſs: And ſo far it is al- 
lowed he may go and have little or nothing of 
true love or deyotion towards God. But then 
is not the man in this caſe as defective in mo- 
ral virtue, as he is in piety or religion diſtinctly 
ſo called? Thus it appears, that, tho' there 
may be falſe pretences to piety without virtue, 
and to vittue without piety, yet true devotion 
ous bay | ant Le oe and 


. x56. On the Imitation of Gon, 
.$ERM, and real virtue are abſolutely inſeparable and in 
vi. effect one and the lame principle: And this ac- 
© Vending to the maxim or doctrine laid down 

by our Saviour. in the text, by which we are 

,  taughtto conceive of the whole of human du- 
. ty, not as conſiſting in a number of unconnec- 
hl and independent principles. of action, but as 
one eſtabliſhed, uniform temper of goodneſs or 
| likene(s to God, bringing forth its natural and 
genuine fruits, in all the particular duties and 
 , offices of piety and a virtuous life. But to 

* * conchude, let us all be perſuaded by thoſe impor- 
tant conliderations, which have been ſa largely 
- diſcuſſed, to aſpire after farther i improvernent in 
that divine likeneſs which includes in it the 
. Tubſtance of all true religion, which is the great 
ornament and excellency of our nature, which 
Will give a dignity and worth to our cha- 

racters independent of the variable cuſtoms and 
7 humour of men, and unſullied even by their re- 

|  Proaches, and calumnies, and which alone can lay 

the foundation of ſolid peace and ſubſtantial, laſt- 

ing bappineſs. Let us lay aſide all thoſe mean, 

. lfiſh and ſordid paſſions, that would check 

the ardor and damp the warmth of our be- 

nevolence and love, all thoſe narrow, bigot- 

ted principles, that would confine it within 

the 
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17 


the compaſs of any ſect or party whatſoever, SERM, 
and all thoſe revengeful and rancorous diſ— vi. 
poſitions, that would limit it only to friends we 


and benefaRors ; and let us, in imitation of 
our father who is in heaven, not 1 


our benevolence its full ſcope, but W 


likewiſe to give it its greateſt | efficacy, by 
wiſe and well-concerted meaſures, And in 


order to promote theſe great purpoſes of mo- 


ral improvement, let us frequently engage our 
minds in reverential and devout contempla- 

tion on the divine character. Tho' juſt, ho- 
nourable and worthy conceptions with rela- 
tion to the Deity and his Providence be of 
the higheſt importance, yet it is reflection and 


ſerious meditation, that muſt give them their 
due influence upon the mind: let us not 


then ſo far wrong and injure ourſelves as to 


loſe the advantages and benefit of ſuch good 


principles for want of applying them to uſe 


and practice in this way, which muſt cer- 
tainly be an employment fall of entertain- 
ment and delight to every well-diſpoſed mind, 
To this buſineſs therefore let us devote ſome 
of the calm and retired hours of life : And 
in this view let us engage in the exerciſes of 


ſocial 


3 


— 


15 8 On the Imitation of Go p. 
$2 1 M. ſocial worſhip, which are naturally adapted, 
. when conducted in a regular manner, to aſ- 
it and encourage. pious and devout contem- 
jon; | tho', if this end be ſeldom or ever 
2 propoſed or aimed at, it is no won- 
der, that we ſhould as ſeldom find it an- 
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And when be [Feſtus] was demanded of the Pha- 
riſees, auben the kingdom of God ſhould come; P 
be anſiwer d them — ſaid, The kingdom of : 
Cod cometh not with obſervation ; neither + 
© ſhall they ſay, Lo here or Lo there; for, behold 
1 2 of God is within Jou. | 


5 HE kingdom of God in its tnoſt'ex- 8 R 24. 
| tenſive, tho moſt figurative and me- v11. 
taphorical ſenſe, denotes the whole 
gltem of created beings, whether animate or 
inanimate, rational or irrational, endowed 
with moral faculties or wholly deſtitute of them; 
they beipg alike the productions of his own 
power and abſolutely ſubje& to his controul. 
PET In 


” OSes / O th 
EAN. In a leſs. extenſive, but in a truly literal and 
vl. ptoper ſenſe, the ſame phraſe denotes the whole 
order of rational beings, conſidered as under 
_ _ . obligations to obſerve a law, which the creator 
has /promulgated; by an. obedience to which 
| they obtain thoſe rewards, and by the breach 
of which they incur thoſe puniſhments, which 
he has fixed upon and eſtabliſhed as the ſanc- 
tions of it. Ia this ſenſe the kingdom of God 
has ſubliſted in its moſt intire and perfect fm 
ever ſince he made ſuch beings and gave them 
ſuch a law; and will ſubſiſt, while ſuch crea- 
- tures continue in being and ſuch a law in force, 
eren tho it ſhould be univerſally erben and 
diſobey'd ; it being evident that the 
on of a law does not ar all lefſen its authority ot 
vbligation“ The kingdom of God, under 
this notion of it cannot be ſuppoſed to be erected 
or ſo much as enlarged or ſtrengthen'd by the 
. goſpel diſpenſation, ſince he was undoubtedly 
_ © - as much the moral governot of the world, and 
e rational order of creatures were by virtue 
of their moral powers as much the ſub- 
jeQs of his kingdom before the appearance of 
Chriſt, as they could be after it. And, what- | 
ever efficacy the goſpel, or any other religious 
| "URINE we be —— have towards 


making 


On the Kingdom of Gon. 761 
making men good and yictuous (which muſt s E R 14, 
be the ultimate end of all inſtitutions de, vii. 
ſerying of that appelaszen) it dee net eh fork WY IVY 
efficacy make any new ſubjects of the kingdom 
of God, hut only increaſes the number of good 
and obedient ones, and renders thoſe, who had 
- before been ſuch, ſtill more uniform, zcalous 
and ſtedfaſt in their attachment to the mom 
order and government of the world. Which 
leads me to obſerye that this phraſe may like 
wiſe naturally d:note the actual force and influ · 
ence of the divine law upon the minds of men, 
the real. prevalence of religion and goodneſs in 
the ſoul and the regular ſubordination of the in- 
 ferior principles of our nature, to that which 
we intended to direct and command. This 
may properly be r repreſented as an empire, 0. 
vernment, or kingdom in the heart. And when 
| by any particular inſtitution the Deity intendy 
bv promote this actual conformity.to his law, 
| WI to ſtrengthen and enlarge the dominion of con 
n in. the, oul of W ck 
; inſtitution may be called the kingdom of 
f God, that is, the, kingdom, which by meang 
of it be deſigns to promote and eſtabliſh, 
Wich ſentiments of this kind the angient pro- 
* ſeem to have N of the goſpel ig 


penſation, 


o Mages 5 O 


4 #5; penſstion, "which was in the fulneſs of time to 
I. be introduced, and to repreſent it as deſigned to | 


erect, promote, and advance a kingdom in the 


. world. And in che fame ſenſe this phraſe «« the 


et Kingdom of God is ſometimes uſed by Chriſt 
and Mie Apoſtles: And indeed" its natural pro- 

priety and beauty in ſuch a ſenſe would proba- 
| bly have introduced it into the New Teſtament, 
had it never been fo uſed in the Old. Ex- 
preffions' of this kind the Jews of our Savi- 


' ours time, tho” in'the general they apprehended 


5 them to refer to a kingdom that God would 
Ceres in the world; by the appearance and un- 


der the conduct of ſome illuſtrious perſon of 
their nation, yet ſeem almoſt univerſally to have 


| with reſpe& to the partitular 
8 nature and conftitution of it, by ſuppoſing it to 


keſet t6'7 civil” polity, which old be el. 


bliſded with the greateſt magnificence and gran- 
deut and give Morn the dominion and ſovereign- 


ty over "the nations of the earth. With ſuch 


miſtaken notions of the true nature of the king- 
dom of God, the Phariſees aſk'd out Saviour, 
Wen it ſhould come; to which he anſwers in 

. the words of the text; „the kingdom of God 
« 'cometh not with obſervation, neither ſhall 


by ha ſay, Lo here, ot lo there, for behold the 


dey ws 


} 


On the Kingdim e 

„kingdom of God is within you, than which $x a 
nothing could be more full and direct or more vir. 
detetminate and deciſive with reſpect to the WOE, 5 
ſubject of che queſtion. As will appear by fan- 5 
ther eonſidering the particulars that are either 
plainly expreſſed or evidently implied in theſe 
words; which is the firſt thing 1 propoſe; after 
which I (hall AA SEA Mt ere 
ferences. And 111 nn 
| Firſt; when our Saviour fon «the kingdom 

«. of God cometh not with obſervation, neither 
« (hall they ſay, Lo here, or lo there, his 
words neceſſarily imply, in direct confutation of 
the abovementioned. error of the Jews, that it 
did not conſiſt in external pomp, temporal do- 
minion, or worldly: power. From the manner 
and circurmſtances of our Saviour's appearance 

in the world, it is evident that nothing of this 
nature could be the deſign of it; neither was 
there any thing in his conduct but what was as 
remote as poſſible from any ſuch tendency, and 
utterly ioconſiſtent with any ſuch views. This 

s too plain to need any formal proof or parti- 
cular illuſtration, and will be readily admitted 
by the Jew; but then he would from the vety 
conceſſion infer that Jeſus of Nazareth was not 
the Melliah ſpoken of by hy ancient prophets, 
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75 SERM. 1 into the heathen. Theſe are expreſſions, 
vn. which will dy no means allow us to ſuppoſe, 


on tbe Ningihm of G o b. 


. perſon they refer to ſhould make wir 


upon the hations; hd 


big them by force 


vf conqueſt,” into a Rate: of ſubjection to his 


rernment-and authority; unleſs we ſhould 
gine them to have a view to that extraor- 


ne with: witch be 
| r aRaiihs keg hehe 


tus reduced.” But that this was not the ſenſe, 


iii yhich the Meſſiah was foretold to be the 
dalvation and defire of the gentile world, is 


plain from what the prophet ſays of the ſuffer- 


ngs/ atidhardſhips, that he was to undergo 


In his own perſon and private circumſtances, 


. and the low eſteem he ſhould be in among his 


on countrycmen; it being the greateſt impro- 


bability imaginable, that ſuch a perſon ſhould 
be the conqueror of other nations; and likewiſe 
from ſeveral paſſages in the prophetic writing, 

an which he nature of chat univerſal deliverance 
und blefüng which he ſhould introduce, is 


ty determined. Such as theſe. „ 1 


e will briög che blind by a way that they knew 


. Bot, 1 Will lead them in paths that they hate 
not known.“ — © They ſhall be turned 


„ and aſhamed who | 
an 4 900 | « truſt 


a 9 RN > R8V\TvTYE w"RVDC ro (oa 
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* ih Loheie. or lo there.” And tho the Apoſ- 


| on the Kingddm of Gow | 
& truſt in graven images,” Sc. Iſa, ii. 165 17. 8ER NA. 


They ſhall not hurt nor deſtroy in all my vii. 
holy mountain, for the earth ſhall be full of WWW 
_ «the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 


ee che" ſea: And.cin har day there ſhall. 
be a root of Jeſſe, which ſhall ſtand as an 
« enſign-of the people, to it ſhall- the, gentiles | 


 ©ſcek, and his reſt ſhall be glorious, ibid. xi. 


9, 10. „ From the riſing of the ſun even 
« unto the going down of the ſame, incenſe 


* ſhall be offered unto my name and a pure 


« offering, for my name ſhall be great among 
«the heathen, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, Ma- 


| nch. i i. 11. Thus it appears that knowledge 


and piety; that purity, righteouſneſs, and love 


ue the bleffings of that kingdom, which the 


ancient” prophets fore-told ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
under the Meſſiah, whoſe predictions were 
actually fulfilled .in' Jeſus of Nazareth; and 


that it was not a kingdom founded in ci- 


vil polity, or conſiſting in temporal dominion, 
with the attending enſigns of external grandeur 


and pomp, to be diſplay'd in this or that parti- 


. eular territory of the earth; 1. e. in the language 


of the text, that-it ** cometh not with obſerva- 
tion, neither ſhall they ſay, (with reference to 


M4 ; 6:33: 01.1, Bs 


168 


08 e Kingdin-if Con 


| : 8 83304. des themſelves might, during the greateſt * 


vir; of their | attendahce upon our Lord's miniſ. 


r, have the lame. temporal notions of the 


kingdom be was to etect, which the other 
Jews ſeem ſa thoroughly to have imbibed 
yet it appears, throughout the whole of their 
s,- that they had afterwards much bet- 
| ter, kd fir moto exaltetd. apprebenſions of the 
_ deſign, of his appearance, and the nature of his 
kingdom, inculcating pure, generous and god- 


liks virtue as being of eſſential and ſupreme im- 


E the ur Bur] ol 
to obſerve. _ 


. that Ae Shar fays « tt the 

« kingdom. of God is within you, this is 

| moſt exprefily and directly declaring, that the 
teligion, which it was the, deſign of the goſpel 
to promote and eſtabliſh, and the prevalence of 
vhich conſtitutes the very nature and idea of the 
prophetic and goſpel- kingdom, does not conſiſt 
in orm, rites, and external ſervices, Theſe 
| things, when conſidered merely in themſelves 
ate of the moſt indifferent and worthleſs nature 
imaginable, And indeed, tho they, ſhould be 
in the beſt manner adapted to the weakneſs and 
inattention of mankind, which has ever ten- 


- dered ſomething of this kind highly requiſite; 
and cho the uſe of them ſhould be preſcribed 


'by 


n e 


—— unqueſtioned authority WN 


d notion of them afford the Ea 
or plea for neglecting or diſregarding them. 
On the contrary, it is the juſt and natural and 
indeed the ſole recommendation of them, to 
thoſe who have a value for the end, and diſ- 
cem them to be calculated for ſubſerving and 
promoting it. In this light however, which. 
is the only proper one, their excelleney appears 
to be of a diminutive and inferior nature, not 
do be abſolute or inherent in the things them. 
ſelves, but intirely dependent upon .their ſub- 
ſerviency to ſomething ; elſe, which is of 'offen- 
tial and intrinſic worth. From whence it 
follows, that a regard to ſuch external fottns 
and obſeryances. may be very prevalent. in the 
world, and yet the kingdom, of God, that 
kingdom, which the goſpel. was deſigned to 
eſtabliſh, be ſo far from flouriſhing, as to be 
on that very account, obſtructed and enfeebled: 


ſome peculiar and divinely-atteſted inſtitution; vii. 
. premger tcr ngr" called the Go 


for if it conſiſts not in theſe things, then the 


more they are regarded and attended to with- 
out any farther. view, the greater ſtreſs is laid 


ws them for their! own ſakes n, the 
| more 
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| #3:3:24, more' dhe kingdom of God mult decline and 


| VII. the reign of ſuperſtition, a kingdom of forms 
aud cetemonies be eſtabliſhed in its room. Ex- 


ternal and ritual obſervances did indeed greatly 
abound in the Jewiſh diſpenſation, and made 
moſt conſiderable and diſtinguiſhing part of 
It; nevertheleſs they were not in this caſe com- 
manded for their on own ſakes, But ſich 
Was the ſtupidity perverſeneſs and low taſte of 
this people, ſuch their prejudices and prepoſſe(- 


Fons in favor of thoſe ſuperſtitions and idola- 


tries of their neighbours,” which would, of all 
. others, have had the worſt effect upon their 


minds towards inuring them to the vileſt im- 
maotalities; that the grand principles of natural 


teligion could not, in all probability, have been 
ſupported among them, nor ſuch degrees of in- 
ndr and virtue as are neceſſary to uphold any 

tolerable order in ſocieties, have been ſecured 


Without à ceremonial of this kind. And to 


hard againſt the abuſes of it their prophets 
did from time to time declare, in the name of 


the Lord, the utter inſufficiency of theſe ritual 
ordinances, tho' ever ſo punctually obſerved, 
towards ſecuring his acceptance and favor. 

Thus the ſupreme Law-giver and governor is 
W 
2 8 a 


ö 
| 
J 
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memſelves conſidered were not good, ſtatutes 
which had no real and 'intrinfic worth, and 


jjudgments by an obſervance of which alone, 
Without regard to that moral temper and diſpo- 
ſition of mind, which they were intended to 
ſubſerve, it is abſolutely impoſſible to ſecure 


that happineſs, which is the reſult of his fa- 
vor and approbation. And as to the chriſtian 


religion, it is in its very conſtitution and nature, 


ſo much refined and ſo far exalted above 
the meaneſs of outward forms and ritual ob- 
ſervances, that from that alone, without any 
expreſs declaration from thoſe who introduced 
it into the world, we may immediately and 
moſt clearly diſcern that the kingdom, which 
it was deſigded to eſtabliſn, did not conſiſt 


in things of this nature. Some 1 
inſtrumental duties it does indeed appoint; but 


they are few and ſimple,” their tendency to pro- 
mote the pra 


eſſential and unchangeable worth, is obvious; - 


and for the ſake of ſuch tendency and with a 


view to ſuch moral and virtuaus practices 
they are expreſsly ſaid to be enjoined; and 


our 


tothe Jews—4 I gave them alſo ſtatutes that s E R we: 
were not good, and judgments whereby vrt. 
they ſhould not live” i. e. ſtatutes which in &VW 


dice of wat, in Gbich nas 


* 


t. d Nes Goa TE: 
$M, eu obſervance. of them is declared, in the 
i Rrongoſt tems, to be of no manner avail or in 
n degree acceptable to God, | farther than 
their moral tendeney is regarded, or in ſome 
meaſure takes effect. All which ſhews that 
SE the-kingdota. of God which the goſpel was de- 
 fighed to eſtabliſh, cannot without the higheſt 
abſurdity be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in theſe things; 
hut that they differ as much from it, as this or 
| ets of a kingdom does from the kingdom itſelf. 
Accordingly the Apoſtles and firſt teachers of 
Chriſtianity declare, that the kingdom of 
& GGbdd is not in word but in power; that it 
. .is not meat and drink, but tightecuſneſß, 
bees and joy in the holy Ohoſt, chat is, 
that it conſiſts. in a holy, virtuous temper, the 
prevailing influence and power of good and pi- 
dus affections in aur minds or ſpirits, and in 
that peace, comfort and joy, which will be the 
neceflary, never failing conſequence; and that 
„„ ee ee eee eee ä 
doers of the word and not hearers only, de- 
| .«caivingi (our own) ſelves.” And this in 
| quot ermday with the dafeine hid dr 
Naka e e Sarah mere 5 

1 my God 
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God is within you,” Which i only ſayiog 55 8 36, 
i other words, (and that is the nin i- 
Third particular, included in the wa) that VY 

{tis of a ſpiritual and moral kind; that it con» 
fits in that purity of heart, in thoſe pious and 
good diſpoſitions, which give worth and excel- 

lency to actions, and which alone can render 
them virtuous and praiſe-worthy. The mind 

of man is endowed with various paſſions, and 

powers: , when theſe act regularly and well, ac- 
cording to the appointment and order of nature; 

vhen a proper ſubjection of the inferior princi- 
 ciples to thoſe of a nobler and more exalted 
kind takes place; when that principle of be- 
nevolence and love of goodnefs, which our 
moral ſenſe or conſcience determines us to ap- 
prove of as amiable and praiſe-warthy, is cul- 
tiyated, ſtrengthned and form d into a fix d and 
predominant habit; when this godlike temper 
diſoovers itſelf to the happy. poſſeſſor by a pi- 
ous and devout veneration of ſupreme goodneſs, 
28 it exiſts, uncontrouled and unconfined in 
the maker and governor of the univerſe; when 
thoſe rules, of uct, which our own reaſon 
and-attentive thought ſuggeſt as the moſt pro- 
per methods of expreſſing, gratifying and 1 im- 
proving our Nn. affections and benevolent in- 

:  clinations, 


„ dere is then an ein! 
2 pire cſtabliſhed in the heart of man, the domi · 
nn of coultience and virtue over appetite and 
| ſenſe is in due form "afferted and "maintained, - 
_ and order, regularity, and à Juſt economy 
in the affairs of this apt Beeren Wh 


res 

PEE Tea that this k the kingdarn 'of God, Rat 
3 . 1. e kingdom, which it was the defign of 
| the g vel to promote, mult certainly be true; 
1 God be a being of unchangeable | goodbeſs 
and Chtiſtianity be a religion divinely atteſted; 
The happineſs of human creatures conſidered, 
not only with reſpect to ſingle and individual 
petſons, but like wiſe as a ſociety or ſyſtem of 
beings muſt neceſſarily, inſeparably and eters 
" nally depend upon their virtue; and in propor- 
tion as the one prevails, the other muſt be 
eſtabliſhed and ſecured: Since the great and 
only aim of virtue, that in which it principal 
ly conũiſts, in ſhort, the very meaning of the 
ting itſelf is a heart well affected to others, 
Fe ' diſpoſed to delight in their happineſs, pleaſed - 
And fatisfyed with the appearance of kind de- 
fign and good tendency 1 in the univerſe of thingy, 
loving and rejoicing in God as the common 


Tater of his conſcious and — creation, 
| 4 and, 
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* b cables, the doing l werb, WHEE vi x ue; 
in the reach of out power towards imitating his VII. 


character, comporting with the deſigns of his 
providence and promoting the good of man- 
kind, If therefore God be indeed a benevolent 
and. good being, if he be the father of the 
world, and the friend of all his creatures, the 
ſupport and encouragement of virtue muſt be 

the final view and ultimate end of every religi- 
dus inſtitution, that is miraculouſly favor'd by 
U phavidence. And in this there will be no- 
thing but what is perfectly agreeable to the 
analogy and deſign of original creation, and 
conſequently nothing but what might be expect- 
ed from a being of unchangeable perfection: 
For it is the glory of the human mind, accord- 
ing to its genuine and uncorrupted conſtitu- 
tion to be made in the image of God; to be ſo 
formed as that benevolence and a love of good- 
neſs are at once the inclination, the law, and 
the happineſs of our natures. And if, inde. 
pendent, of arguments of this ſort, we examine 
only the real fact, and conſider the goſpel itſelf 
in its true and primitive form of doctrine, it 
will appear moſt undeniably, that it could aim 
at eſtabliſhing no kingdom but that of piety, 


righteouſneſs, hd nam This is too obvi- 
ous 


s 2176 ” a 
tx, ous to need any particular illuſtration. But be. 
VII. fore 1 conclude. : this head. it may be proper. 
won particularly to obſerve, (as has already 
been hinted in the general,) that, tho' the 
' Kingdom of God be within Us, tho "that reli 
- - gion, the government and dominion of which 
4 1 as the deſign of the goſpel to eſtablich a- 
E conſiſts in the goodneſs of the 


dae coun of our paſſions, yet 
* of this inward go- 
| 3 wif correſponding order wi 
regularity in a outward actions, or that, in 
the language of dur Saviour, the tree is known 
« by its + fruits,” For any man therefore to 
pretend that he has the kingdom of God within 
him, and that he has the religion of the heart, 
| and. not at the ſame time to ſhew it by the 
goodneſs, propriety, and uſefulneſs of his actions 
muſt be either the moſt bewilder'd enthuſiaſm, 
or the vileſt hypocriſy. Having in the pre- 
ceeding remarks endeavoured to give you a juſt 
idea of the nature of the kingdom of God, I 
would proceed according to the method pro- 
poſed to draw ſome. uſeful inferences. And 
Firſt, from what has been faid as to the 
propriety of expreſſing the ultimate deſig of | 
Ä dhe 12 
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 «/God'” and the real application of it to that ERM. 


purpoſe, we may eaſily ſee, why. the goſpel vii. 
itſelf is ſometimes ſpoken: of in the New-Teſta= WWW 
ment under the ſame terms. If that which 

dus the great end of providence in introdueing 
ind erecting the Chriſtian diſpenſation, that 
temper und diſpoſition of heart, which it was 
deligned to promote and eſtabliſh, is properly 
and really ene by this phraſe, then by a 
natural and eaſy figure, the goſpel gf the ſcheme 

of religion formed with theſe views may be 

characterized by the fame. Ang in theſe two 
WH different ſenſes it is plainly uſed by our wad | 
\ Wl himſelf In the text he tells us, that the 
« kingdom of God is within us:“ upon and 
der occafion, addrefling himſelf to. the chief 


] 
| prieſts and the elders, of the people, he ſays 
| de kingdom of God ſhall: be taken frem 
| t 50% Now, it is certain that the kingdom 
of God within us, can never be taken away 

N ſrom us ; our virtue is a thing that none can 
| deprive/ us of; the regularity of all our paſſi- 
, ons; the command of conſcience over the other 
| principles of our nature, the guidance of religi- 
: on and the ſubjection of our conduct to its dic- 
fuss, is a kingdom that cannot be deſtroy d but 
kt wagen donſent. We may indeed, if we 

Gre N 1: wh 


3 n # Gov. 
. e, plete, by our on negligence or wilfulneß hs 
vii. trodoct anatchy and confuſion into the ſtate 
"8k ce ins, may invert the natural order of 
things, andy (affer thoſe pricciples to cm- 
mand, Which. were intended tb obey, and'thoſe 
ſubmit, which were made to govern 3 and 
n 
| Him When therefore our Saviour ſpeaks of 
 Gkilig away the kingdom bf God from the | 
£ „ J:ws, it muſt refer to the 16ſ6 of f exter- 
mal advantages, which Were indeed the 'naturil 
_. And ee dn of proroting this king 
dum of God within, - 
ic Berna, Feen whit Hai beg Greef 
3 the foregoing diſcourſe, we may juMly infe 
ite excelleticy of the Chen in inſtitution wid il | 
— _- agrecableneſs to the eircumſtances and flat 
| of mankind. Men may be ex and 
_, Ferupulousin their obſervances of forms and ce. 
\, Femonies, and yet be 7 deſtitute of true 
_ ſubſtantial Happineſs, for want of that inward 
worth, that integrity and goodneſs of heart, in 
wich it neceſfarily conſiſts. "Nay they may 
have ſuch an over- fondneſs for theſe" externil 
ſervices, as may be greatly deſtructive of good 
pPe᷑eineipies and effential virtue, may intirely dun 
bf their attention from things of a higher and 
3 3 71 ö moe 
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deſtroy all ſenſe of their importance. And not vn. 


only was this aQually the cafe both wich reſpect * 
to.Jows and Gentiles, & the time of our Satt. | 
our A appearance in the world, but it may like» 
nile be juſtly conſidered as one of the moſt pre 
valling follies of mankind in every age. How 


well adapted then ta the ſtate and ſituation of 
things, is a religious inſtitution, which is expreſaly 
ſormed to withdraw mens attention and regard 
from things af this inferior nature, to fix them 
upon matters of infinitely greater moment and 
concern, and to perſuade to the loue and prac 
tice of that righteouſneſs and goodneſs, in 


which muſt neceſſartly OTF, | 


and happineſs of human nature. 
Thirdly, from what has been offered to your 


eonſideration upon this ſubje& it appears that 


the kingdom of God, or that kingdom which 
the goſpel was deſigned to erect, differs wide- 


ly in its nature from all other kingdoms what» = 


ever, and is therefore to be ſupported and pro- 
moted in a very different manner, If the king- 
dom of God be within us, if it conſiſts in the 


regularity. and goodneſs of the heart, then no 


civil magiſtrate, nor the head of any political 


conſtitution or ſtate can take cognizance of it: 
ils x | ; 
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Alg and for Y one to pfetend to determine, pre- 
VII. 
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ſcribe or interfere i in a thing, of which he can- 


not poffibly be a judge, is the greateſt abſur- 
_ diry imaginable. All claims and pretences thete- 


fore to temporal power and authority, or to 


| the enjoyment of worldly" emmoluments, "merely 
5 by' virtue of any Chriſtian'inveſtiture or eſta- 


it as they have been the ocraſion of 


infinite and moſt tremendous miſchief in the 
world, ſo they are in the very notion of them 

vrild and chimerical, groundleſs and contradicto- 
ry; andthe attempting to found any ſuch claims 


upon the Chriſtian religion, is acting in moſt 


flagrant and open defiance to the author of it, 


and is a moſt inſolent application of his autho- 
rity to the ſupport and ſanction of what he him- 


ſelt, under the character of the Chriſtian Law. 
givers abſolutely diſclaimed, and is in ſhort con- 


verting that very error of the Jews, which in 


the text and throughout the whole courſe of 
his preaching and doctrine he ſo expteſsly and 


and warmly oppoſed, into a qrincigle| of his re- 


* But N: * | 
Fourthly, we may a the a8 dif 

avail infer that the multiplying forms, cere- 

monies, and external ſervices in the affairs of 


5 religion, is quite Rs to che nature and genius 
$ Ban 4 4 | ' of 
4 . : | 3 


E 


tion in the church of Rome, in which pure 


fame humour is indulged. It cannot therefore 
but be moſt carneſtly wiſhed, that ſome of thoſe 


Os a Kingdani fe * 


8 tends ditectly to deſtroys x R BI. ; 
that kingdom which the goſpel was intended to vir. 
ctect, and to introduce that which it was in- OVW 
tended to overthrow, by leading men to aſcribe | 
a worth and efficacy to things of a poſitive and 
ritual nature, far beyond their real importance, 


and to depreciate and undervalue in ward puri- 


ty and goodneſs of diſpoſition. This is the natu- 


ral tendency of the thing, and this ts tendency 
has appeared to a dreadful degree of demonſtra- 


and undefi led religion is almoſt loſt and over- 


whelmed, under a heavy, oppreſſive weight. of 


abſurd, ſuperſtitious, and ridiculous rites. The 
fame conſequences muſt follow, whenever the 


bore leſs reſemblance to it in this reſpe&, and 
that they would think betimes of returning to 
the 7 n of the Eg wes rf | 


Iadd 101 
Finny, that if the band of God be wich 
in us, if it conſiſts in the regularity of the tem- 


per and the goodneſs of the heart, if this was 


the great end and deſign of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
then this may and ought to inſpire us with fer- 
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SE RN. eee towards thoſe who, tho 
WI. they may differ from us in ſpeculation or with 
WYW apes de che exterior. ſervices of religion, are | 

mon of honeſt, pious and good diſpoſitions. A 
|  1goodyconfiſtent, Chriſtian can never, without 
mme bigheſt abſurdity, be looked. upon, under 
' _ -preteticerofia zeal ſot che Chriſtian faith, with 
 -contemipt- or (averſion, or even, with indiffe- 
wen Aud all thoſe-profefiars of the Chriſtina 

_ ,  -celigion muſt, ſurely, haveian undeubted claim 
tO chat title, on whom chriſtianity has had the 
— Oh very effect it was intended to have, who are en- 
owe wich thet temper and diſpoſition of mind, 
Which it was the very end of the goſpel to in- 
Ii pire, however erronecus we may imagine them 
8 0 be in cheir judgment with reſpect to ſome of 
bh 'injunRions, Which the goſpel it- 
elf waches us to lock upon as of a vaſtly inſe- 
which derive all the exeellency they have from 
. 
neſs of heart, of which the perſons, wei are now 
ſpenking of ate ſuppoſed: to be poſſeſſed; or as 
to any of the ſpeculative doctrines of chtiſtianii, 
the belief of every one of which, are like wiſe by 
— — itſelf, repreſented as being 
wblotutely writhout avail and fignificancy to any 
2 bers 
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of God, further than they are productive of vii. 
wen iy, nd ys ans ral gert C 
F A 


— Thi 


. delivered to the isby all mean 
our duty, but we may certainly contend for 
truth without giving up qur , or our love 


ef närtue, wherever it is to be found. Aud in 


A 


with innocence. 


| Laſtly, from what has been ſaid, it pms 


that the kingdom of God in the heavenly ſtate, 
differs from the kingdom of God in the pre- 
ſent world, not ſo much in kind and nature as 


in degree of perfection; the eſſential happineſs 
and full glory of the one, conſiſting in the com- 


pleat advancement and everlaſting continuance 


of the other. The kingdom of God in the 
' preſent world conſiſts in the regularity, bar- 
mony and juſt ſubordination of the principles 
and powers of our natures. This kingdom does 
no, ſubſiſt after a very imperfect manner. But 
ve are aſſured that in the future, heavenly king- 
torn of God, virtue will be eſtabliſhed in full 


** | ſecurity 


3 184 16 e me . b. 
3 ky . 8 OY and laſting triueiph, And Fro whit 
3 A cbt ein the Chief happ inefs of that ſtate fe. 
951 Kale wo to all gar notions of hümih 

pit acls and of divine government, "the great- 

| d of virtue muſt confilt"in the” farther 
Es "and in the moſt vigorous ind i improv- 

- — | exerciſcs of the late de emper. "Fer us there- 
1 5 "Fore by cultivatin the Apofitions of piety and 
2 15 af 50 0 ible diligence” and care, be lay- 

ing wn minds: the foundations of that 


E ious 15 everlaſting Kin gdom, after Which 
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. fation, which paſſed between our bleſ- euer. 
„ Saviour and a woman of Samaria; ee 
and which we have Tecorded at large i in this y 
| fourth chapter of ſaint John's goſpel. The 
woman petceiving, by the knowledge he had 1 
of ſome of the circumſtances of er own life, — 5_ 
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But the * cometh, and nom it, ben the 
true wor ſhipers Pall worſhip the Fatherin (IA 
* ſpirit and in truth: for the Father ſeeketh 
uch to worſhip bim. Gad it a ſpirit, and 


| they. that worſhip bim muft worſhip him in 
irit and 1 in truth. 18 
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186 On tht * 8 * 
. he was a prophet, propaſes to him a queſ. 
VIII. tion which was. much agitated, between the 
ee and Satniaritans of thoſe days, in order to 
haue his determination and judgment upon it. 
« Our Fathers, lays ſbe, worthiped in his 
e mobnlain, (meaning mount Geriziem) and ye 
« ſay, that IIa ER men 


* e a TIED 
Upon the death of 6 ate were 
a 


into two kingdoms, the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin adhering to Rehoboam his 
- ſon; and the other ten tribes chuſing Jeroboam 
to reign over them. In, proceſs of time Efer- 

| ' ,hadden king of Afyria, carried the ten tribes 

Dl captive; and gent 4 colony from ſame of the 
, (ther ptowinces under his government, to take 

v poſſeſſion of and inhabit fheir country. Tbeſe 

© Nrangers-upon their firſt coming to.dwell in the 
Cities of Samaria, continued un the practice of 

6; their former idolatries, till Eſer-haddon ſent 
EET amongſt them ſome of the Iſraelitiſh picks, 
i dom he bad carried away .captive to inſtruct 
. tbem in the Jewiſh manner. of worſhiping the 
true God of the univerſe, to which they con- 
ee, but : ſtill joined to it the worſhip of 

their other Gods and their praven images. But, 

after ſame time, many of the fews being in 

| W 


8 rhrifian, and ſial worſbip. 


FEM IVE them, they wholly left off their s En. 
idolatrous worſhip and adhered to that of the viii. 


tue God only, according to the method pre. 


{cribad by the law of Moſes and the practice of 


the Jews inhabiting -excepting. that in- 


lead of offering up their ſacrifices and perform 


ing their more, public and ſolemn rites at, Jeru- 


they uſed for theſe purpoſes the tem- 


6 ple built by Sanballat on mount Gerizim, i in 
5 ee to that which was at Jeruſalem. 
n 


vindication-of themſelves, in making mount 


Gerizim the place of worſhip inſtead. of the 
E eruſalem· temple they pleaded, that their fore- 


thers had worſhiped in that mountain, and 
thus conſecrated 1 in a more en manner for 
vile, referring to what is cane I in the. book 
of Geneſis chneerning Jacob's building an al- 


kur at Shalem a city of Shechem. This brief 


account is ſufficient for explaining the queſtion 


Which the Samaritan woman here propoſes to 


our Saviour. Let us therefore now . proceed to 


cConſider the anſwer he gives to it. And, in 
dhe firſt place he intimates to her, that; her 
queſtion was not df near ſo much importance 


as ſhe ſeemed to apprehend, The point ſhe 


deſires bim to * his judgment upon was, 
whether 


OR” 
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6 \ od - «ape di an lets "= 
wee which Jeruſalem or mount Gerizim was os 
VIII. "Proper place of worſhip; ; and he” aſſures her, 
NS anſwer, that the time was coming. when 
| neither in the one place nor in the other ſhould 
men worſhip the Father, plainly referring to 
the gölpel-diſpenſation, * he himſelf was 
- about to introduce, by which the whole cerc- 
mohial law and conſequently all ſoch diſtino- 
tion of places would be aboliſhed; and which 
Would Incnlcate upon men no other worſhip 
' than what might with equal eaſe and' propriety 
be performed in one place as in another. Hay- 
ing thus informed her, that her queſtion was 
of little or no importance, he proceeds to ob- 
ſerve to her that, whatever was determined as 
tO the place, it was certain that the worſhip 
itſelf was more regular and exact among the 
Jews, than among the Samaritans; that they 
had juſter notions of the God 2 81 they wor- 
1 wied and that the nature of true and ac- 
oeptable religion was better underſtood amongſt 
tthemz for this is evidently the meaning of thoſe 
worde Ye worſhip ye know not What; we 
. know what we worſhip,” for ſalvation is of 
. the Jews.” He then enlarges upon his firſt 
4 and aſſures her that, by the goſpel-doc- 
trie, en was then gn to be * 
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to the world, ee <a BW, 


and cleareſt light, that thoſe wete the only viII. 


true and acceptable worſhipers of God, wo 
worſhiped him with an honeſt intention and . 


1 good heart; that all ſuch would moſt cer-" 
tainly be accepted of him, in whatſoever: place 
their religious ſervices were performed, and 
that whatever W there might be in the 
external they would not be in 
the leaſt; degree acceptable, if this goodneſs of 
diſpoſitiori were wanting in the worſhiper: 
and that it could not poſſibly be otherwiſe). - 
conſidering the nature, perfections, and charac- 
ter of God; who is a pure ſpirit, poſſeſs d 3 
all the exeellencies of a moſt" perfect mind, 
who, therefore, cannot be pleaſed with mere 
external and bodily ſervices, but muſt regard 
them no farther than as they are performed 
with a good intention and on account of their 
tendency towards confirming and improving 


good diſpoſitions in the heart.. The hour com- 


eth and now is, when the true worſhipers | 


e ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in Fa 
e truth, for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to wor- 


« thip him. God is a ſpirit and they who wor- 


4 Sg him, at worſhip him in ſpirit 
> 0” in truth,” Av the remarks, Which 
0 . | e 
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3 2 . words oonſidered in connection with: 
Vit. thitwwhole conference, of which they ae e 
8 part, do immediately ſuggeſt 10 


% Face — ee eee 


A * 9 


aur thoughts, art of ſuch a kind, as moſt clears - 


ly to point out the nature and faundatians of 


eligione-and cheiſtian worſhip; it will be high. 


OO 
7 43% 


Firſt, we cannot bat rele a while uponhe 


ſuperior cxccllency of the chriſtian. religion, in 


being 4o-nuch better calculated for giving men 


juſt and worthy ſentiments upon this head than 
the law of Moſes. When we find the Samati- 


tan woman uſhering in what ſhe had to ſay to 
our Saviour, by telling him that ſhe perceived 


him to be a prophet, it might have been ex - 


peed that ſhe: was about tao aſt him ſome im- 
portant queſtion relating to the nature, perfec- | 
tion, and government of God, to the grounds 


Of acceptance wich him, or to the rewards and 


puniſhments of a future. ſtate. Yet it ſeems 
that what wasuppermoſt in her mind,-what,im- 


| mediately occurred to her as a matter of great 


| Importance, and highly proper to be propoſed 


to a perſon of ſo extraordinary a character, as 


pur: bleſſed. Saviour appeared to be, was, ouly, 


Whether. it was more acceptable 10 God that 
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men ſhauld worſhip, bim at Jeruſalem or:;on-$ ERM - 
moum Gerizim Nor was there any thing im vIII. 


this that was greatly forcign to the, nature, and. FF} 


us of that religious inſtitution, to which ſhe 
adhered... For the Samaritans, as we have ob» 
ſerved; did, as well as the Jews, receiye the 


it is well known. how very particular and cir- 


en dt lee i with colaeti.to hace == 
nmony and out ward part of worſhip; ſo its pe- 
culiar exactneſs as to the place of warſhip, may 


be ſeen at large in the xii chapter of the book 
of Deuteronomy. However wiſe and well or- 
dered obſervances and rites of this kind may ap- 


pear; when we conſider the circumſtances, ſitu- 


ation, and taſte of the people to whom they were 
preſcribed, yet perſons, who have any tolerable 
notions of God and religion, cannot but. look 


upon them in every other view as juſtly de- 
ſerving their contempt. Accordingly. the New- 
Teſtament conſtantly ſpeaks: of them in very 
diminiſhing terms, Saint Peter. calls them a 
Joke, which neither the Jews of his time nor 
their fore-fathers were able to bear. Saint Paul 
| in hisepiſtleto the Galatians calls them week 
«and beggarly. elements.“ There is verily. 
15 Jags * of the wh, to. the e. N 
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lum of Moſes as of divine authority, And as 


8 4 
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M. . diſannulling o 
3 vans; * for the weakneſs and unprofitableneſs thereof, 
| for the law, meaning the ceremonial law, made 


nothing perfect. -»--Such-burdenſome and ce. 
 renionious inſtitutions, however, may well 


or ebe nature 3 of . 
*com ndtnent going before 


tee ab © foil by which to Muttate'the fuper- 


„ 


Alutive ercelleney of the chriſtian religion, which 


has intirely aboliſhed all the larities of the 


jewiſh; as appears, not ohly from a variety of 
paſſiges in the epiſtles but likewiſe from thoſe 


very words of our Saviour addreſſed to the Sama- 


Titan-woman; which we are now conſidering: 
- it being evident that the various rites and cere- 


monies of the Moſaic law had a-cloſe and neceſ- 
fary connexion with the temple· worſhip. When 
therefore our Saviour declares, that by the goſpel 


all che peculiar ſanctity of that place and wor- 
ſhip ſhould be made to ceaſe, it was in effect de- 


claring, that the whole ceremonial 14w ſhould 


be aboliſhed and laid aſide. And as the Goſpel 
has thus annulled theſe carnal ordinances and 


ES command ments, ſo it every where inculcates 


the moſt enlarged, füblime, and exalted notions 
_ of religion, teaching us, as in the text, chat the 


only true and acceptable worthipers, are they 


- who worſhip God in ſpitit and in truth, that 


* wh. every nation, be who feareth- God and 
e worketh 
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religious, chriſtian, and bois p 


« as tho he needed any thing, ſeeing he giveth 
« f all life and breath and all things. The 
ſpiritual and refined nature of religion, n enn. 
vetfal/ acceptableneſs of pious and holy diſ- 
poſitions in the fight of God and his high de- 
light and complacency in the prevalence of 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs amongſt men is 
W beautifully repreſented in the goſpel! by way of 
aluſion to the rites and ceremonies of judaiſm, 
of which it expreſſes a juſt diſdain when com- 
pared with its own more enlarged and elevated 
principles, by the application of its phraſes to 
other ſubjects of a more” intereſting and far 
nobler nature; not only to the condeſcending 
bye of Chriſt, to his innocence, patience, meek- 
neſs- and conſummate virtue both in life and 
death; but alſo to the virtuous temper and actions 
af all who profeſs his religion, ſpeaking of the 
whole collective body of good and worthy 
Chriſtians; as the temple of God, 6 Know ye 
not, ſays faint Paul, that ye are the temple 
« of God?) and of every one, who leads a life 
of devotion, ſobriety; and charity, as a prieſt of- 


and 


4 worketh righteouſneſs | is accepted of him; * 1 
| that God © dwells not in temples made with vii, 
« hands; neither is worſhiped with mens hands, I 


ng up — ſacrifices of praiſe, love 5 
| O 


004 on the nature and ide as” 
A ABR M. and $i For thus faint Peter- | 
4 VIII. deſcribes. that temper and diſpoſition of mind, 
* E with, which the goſpel was intended to inſpire 


8 all who ſhould embrace it, Ve alſo as lively 

| «. ſtones. are built up a ſpiritual houſe, an holy 
3 | «prieſthood, to offer up ſpiritual ſacrifices, ac- 
MM  *. ceptable to God, by Jeſs Chriſt.” And a; 
_ theſe alluſions to the rites and ceremonies of the 
_ Moſaic-law are ſo juſt and beautiful, they ſeem, 
x likewiſe, to | be very. happily. calculated for 
+5608 weaning the jewiſh people, after a gradual and 
imperceptible manner, from their exceſſive at- 
3 nvachment to the things themſelves by ſuggeſting 


a ſublimer ſenſe, in which they might make 
=... uſe of the very terms that denoted them, The 
great and important principles. of inward 
A fanctity, of the devotion of the heart to God, 
and of the conformity of the temper and life 
do the character and example of the ſupreme 
= * Deity, in order to the being accepted of him, 
ud as the neceſſary and only foundation for his 
uavor and eſteem, are indeed apparently and fre- 
= _ quently. inſiſted on in the law of Moſes, and 
=” inculcated with great carneſtneſs and ſtrength by 
3 the prophets, together with the utter vanity and 
inſignificancy of all external ſervices. without 

br this inward * as might be made * 

| | 4 by 
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the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing part of the mo- 
ie diſpenſation, and with which it fo greatly 
abounds; and which did not tend to anſwer any 


directly moral purpoſes, but only, in the gene- 


ral; to draw off the peoples minds from the abo- 
minable idolatries of the neighbouring nations, by 
fixing their attention to ceremonies that were at 


leaſt of an innocent and inoffenſive nature, and 


the very nice and punctilious exactneſs, with 
which'theſe ceremonies are enumerated, ahd the 
obſervance of them inforced, muſt needs render 


' it by far leſs lovely and engaging to generous 


minds, and make it appear to be not at all ad- 
apted for being the univerſal, fixed, and ſtanding 
religion of mankind, or for raifing i its profeſſors 
tany ſublime and elevated improvements in vir- 


we and likeneſs to God. Whereas the goſpel by 


ts refined precepts of morality, by the inward” 
goodneſs, by the unfeigned, warm benevolence 
t fo ſtrongly inculcates, and the noble and diſ- 
intereſted motives it makes uſe of, appears to be 
the religion of pure and uncorrupted nature, the 
wligion of angels and of heaven. And by theſe 


ertönt we eaſily ſee how much chriſtia- 


. nity 


by a variety of beautiful and lively paſſages to SE R M.. 


that purpoſe. But ſtill the very great mixture virr. | 
of dee rites and obſervances, which make — 


E 190 On the nature and Gander of. 
ER N. nity is injured and diſhonoured by -thoſe who 
VIII, repreſent it only as a more perfect Judaiſm, who 
d their ideas of its worth and excellence not 
| from the eſſential and unalterable principles of 
nature, but from the pecularities of a religious 
diſpenſation, deſigned to be only temporary, and 
adapted. to. the taſte and inclinations of a people 
peculiarly ſtupid and perverſe, and who, when 
they would be thought to exhibit its moſt im- 
portant, doctrines, do it. only by carrying thoſe 
pecularities to a higher degree; thus transferring 
not merely terms and phraſes, but ideas and 
ſentiments of a comparatively. mean and deſpi- 
cable nature, to a character of the moſt conſum- 
mate worth and dignity, and in proportion to 
the ſtreſs which is laid upon theſe things muſt 
.' the. moral force and energy of the goſpel be 
abated, and conſequently. its great and ultimate 
deſign obſtructed and oppoſed. But I proceed toa 
SGccond obſervation, which is moſt directly 
85 and immediately ſuggeſted in the words of the 
cent; and that is, that the ſpiritual and true 
worſhip of God, which the goſpel. ſo. much 
inſiſts upon and recommends, and in the incul- 
cating of which, after ſo ſtrong and powerful 
a manner, its glory and excellency conſiſts, is. 
likewiſe moſt clearly and evidently founded upon 
e We. our 


ee Chriftion and 050 worſbip. 


our natural reaſonings from the perfections ofs ERM. 0 
God. This is plainly ſuppoſed by our Savior, vrII. 
when he ſays, « God is a ſpirit, and they who WV 
| eee V e teamed aa | 


« n truth. 3”, 
Since God is a pute and perfect ſpirit, with- 


out any of the properties of matter and with- 


out any of thoſe affections which reſult from an 


organized and bodily frame, it muſt from hence 
immediately follow, that no external or bodily 


ſervices can be, upon their on account, in 
the leaſt degree, acceptable to him, or at all avail- 
able towards recommending us to His favor. 
No enlargement can make this inference plainer 


| than it does at firſt ſight appear. And as it may 


be thus clearly and immediately deduced from 
the general notion of God as a ſpirit, that exter- 
nal ſervices alone, and conſidered merely in 
themſelves, cannot have any the leaſt tendency 
to recommend us to his favor, ſo by conſider- 
ing thoſe attributes and thoſe moral perfections 
which are eſſential to this ſupreme eternal mind, 
and of which he has given ſuch abundant and 
convincing proof in the ſurrounding works of 
creation, it will ſtill more evidently appear, that 
nothing but inward purity and goodneſs of dif- 
potion can be available to theſe purpoſes.” Can 
0 3 it 


6 -, <8 on be nature and foundation of... 
=: nes it ever be thought that mere external ſervices, 
VIII. the homage and humble geſtures of the body 
te ſacrifices of the lips will in the leaſt 
recommend! to the favor and approbation 9 
the ſupreme creator, one, who notwithſtand- 
ing theſe outward appearances of devotion and 
worſhip, plainly manifeſts, by his irregularities 
in relative and ſocial life, by the little care he 
takes to do good according to his abilities or 
even to avoid injuring others and diſturbing the 
peace, order, and quiet of the world, that his 
temper is quite the reverſe of what appears, by 
undeniable demonſtration to be the character 
of Deity; and that he has not, whatever may 
be his pretence, any inward veneration for the 
moral perfections of God, or gratitude for the 
mercies and favors which he has received from 
him? Is it poſſible that a kind hearted and 
friendly man, who is warm in the intereſt of 
his fellow-creatures, eager and ſtedfaſt in the 
purſuit of every defign, whichhe apprehends to 
be calculated for the good of others, ſhould: have 
any the leaſt degree of eſteem and favor for one, 
who, whilſt he flatters and applauds him, and 
profeſſes to admire his benevolent and uſeful, 
conduct, his great and generous deſigns, does 
pi "Rue prove by the dener of his Life and con- 
verſation, 
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verſation, directly repugnant to all views Kunz SER Mt = | 


kind, that he has no manner of real eſteem and vi, 


which we could not, without the greateſt im- 
propriety,” aſcribe to a truly good and virtuous 


man? Nothing can poſſibly afford the leaſt ſha- 


dow for expectations of divine favour, founded 
upon mere external and bodily ſervices, be they 


ever ſo pompous and ſolemn, and ever ſo often 


repeated, without ſuppoling that, notwithſtand- 


ing the pure ſpiritual and holy nature of God, | 
he may yet be deceived by theſe ſpecious appea- 
raices,, and be made to apprehend that there is 
in the temper of the mind a diſpoſition-anſwer- 
able to them when really there is not. But even 
here the natural notions, which we have of the 
' ſelf-exiſtent and eternal ſpirit, the original 
ſource- of all beings, will moſt clearly convince = 
of vanity and preſumption. For muſt not 
he who made heaven and earth, and who con- 
tinually ſupports and upholds them in exiſtence, 
of neceſſity fill both with his preſence? Muſt - 


not he who firſt framed the human heart, and : 
by whoſe inceſſant and never- failing agency the 


foul of! man is ſupported in life, conſciouſneſs, and 
| 4's 4” | avity, 


« 


| value for him? and ſhall "that inconſiſtency and πus 
contradiction in moral character, be imputc!k 
| to the infinitely pure and all perfect Deity, 


: B n. ed with whatever paſſes within it, and with the 


4 : i . haviour proceed? Thus by contemplating the 


— — _ 
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e e e 
n u. Ae, be thoroughly and intimately acquaint- 


real and true principle of mind, from which 
our various actions and forms of out ward be- 


attributes. and moral perfeftions of God, and 
the nature and deſign of his government in the 
World, may we eaſily and moſt clearly diſcern, 
that from ſuch creatures as we, who are cap- 

Ki ——— by the ſurrounding evi- 
' dences of nature, of a ſupreme and all direct- 

ing Deity, and of obſerving the tokens and foot- 
ſteps of his goodneſs, with admiration and de- 

light, and with affectionate gratitude and love, 
and of eultivating in our on minds the ſimilar 
principles of benevolence: and goodneſs, that 
from us, I fay, ſuch diſpoſitions are indiſpen- 

ſably required, in order to our being qualified 
N- ere favor, that the true and proper 
worſhip-of God muſt conſiſt in our exerciſing, 
— and endeavouring continually to im- 
prove in them, and that without this all out- 
ward and bodily ſervices whatſoever, muſt be 
looked upon by him with the higheſt reſent- 
ment and diſdain. And from what has been 

Aid to illuſtrate this and the former obſerva- 
ns — EI ANTE Sa- 
viour, 


__ 


e chriſtian, and ficial worſhip. 


viour -points out to the Samaritan woman, SERM* 


wherein the true worſhip of God conſiſts, we yn. . 
may moſt naturally take occaſion to remark T | 


further in the 


- Third place, how 17 the religion 7 na- 
ture and the goſpel harmoniſe with each other, 


and conſpire in giving us the ſame ideas d 


ſentiments with reſpect to that which is of ſuch 


high, eſſential importance in every religion, 


namely, the nature of thoſe ſervices by which we 
may become acceptable to Deity, and be quali- 


fied for his approbation. That God is a pure 


and perfect ſpirit, the merciful and benevolent 
father and governor of the univerſe, that he is 
infinite in knowledge and underſtanding, and 


therefore moſt thoroughly and exactly acquaint- 

ed wich the intentions and diſpoſitions of all his 

| reaſonable creatures, is the plain and obvious 

_ , difate of nature and reaſon: from whence im- 

mediately follows that other great principle of 

natural religion, that, in order to our ſerving 
him acceptably, we muſt have an inward re- 

| verence and love of his character, and muſt en- 


deavour to form ourſelves into a reſemblance of | 


his perfections and excellencies. And theſe are 


the very principles and this the manner of rea- 


| ſoning, which our Saviour himſelf makes uſe 


of, 
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On tbe nature and foundation. of + 
ing the Samaritan woman in, 


"the, nature and principles of his on religion, 
The like harmony might be eaſily obſerved and 


traced out in other particulars ; and indeed i in 


this inſtance alone, this mutual connexion and 


; a ent between. natural religion and the. 


Chriſtian inſtitution, ſo far as relates to a ruleof 
and the governing maxims of life and 
conduct, and the neceſſary and certain — 
tions For the divine fayour, may not improperly. 
be ſaid to appear in its full view and real 


extentg fince the worſhiping God * in ſpirit and 


« in truth” includes in it every: thing that re-. 


lates. to moral practice, every thing that is of eſ- 


ſential and intrinſic worth, either in the religion 


of nature or of Jeſus, the whole of that temper 
and conduct which it is the 


deſign; of both to 
promote and eſtabliſh amongſt men. Thus it 
appears that as to their leading and fundamen- 


tal principles, as to their ultimate deſign and end, 


as to thoſe things which both recommend and 


. enforce upon us, as of ſupreme and ultimate 


importance, they are one and the ſame, and 


that in this reſpect no diſtinction at all can with 


any juſtice, or propriety. be made between the 
religion of nature and the religion of Jeſus : that 


wad are different religions in no other ſenſe than 
as 


4 


religious; chriſtian, and facial worſhip. 20 
us they are different methods, (the one in ſubſer- 8x R M. 
viency and ſubordination to the other) of enforc- VIII, 


ing the ſame grand truths, and of anſwering the WY” 

ſame important purpoſes of virtue and of like- 

| neſs to God, in the holineſs and felicity of his 

nature; and that the beſt and moſt perfect no- 

tion of the Chriſtian inſtitution is, that it con- 

firms our natural ideas relating to the perfections 

and character of God, and the deſigns and views, 

of his government in the world, that it has been. 

a ſignal and illuſtrious inſtrument of providence. 

in ditecting mens thoughts to theſe moſt im- 

portant and -intereſting ſubjects of ſpeculation, 

that by its miraculous atteſtation it bears an ad- 

ditional teſtimony to all moral obligations, that 

it contains additional motives ariſing from its 

peculiar diſcoveries to the practice of that virtue, 

which is the eſſential, invariable, and univerſal 

law of nature, and .that by ſuch additional 

_ evidences and motives, to which its poſitive 

inſtitutions are deſigned to engage our atten- 

tion, it furniſhes us with the compleateſt aids 

and aſſiſtances for our attaining to the true dig- 

| nity and perfection of our being, and for the 

improving ourſelves in every thing that is agree - 

able to that rank and order, in which we ſtand 

1 the creatures of God. A thorough, 
| and 
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"GTX and intimate acquaintance therefore with TY 
III. Principles of natural religion, and the conſider- 


ing chriſtianity as introduced and eſtabliſhed 
with a ſole and intite view to the promoting of 
moral virtue and goodneſs amongſt mankind, 
mult be the true key by which to underſtand 
the writings of the New Teſtament, without 
which verbal criticiſms and alphabetic indexes 
om be of little fignificancy or avail, can at beſt 
only amuſe, but will indeed rather perplex and 
cbtifourid us, and under the vain and ſpecious 
appearance of knowledge confirm us the more 
in our ignorance and our falſe apptehen- 
fions of things. And all thoſe, who inſtead of 
applying themſelves to the diligent and careful 
- ſtudy of the religion of nature, "depreciate and 
undervalue it, muſt of courſe and exactly to the 
ſame degree, depreciate and undervalue the reli- . 
gion of Jeſus. Nor can any thing be more directly 
inconſiſtent with our Saviour's own practice, who, 
ve fee, when informing the Samaritan Woman 
concerning the genius and deſign of his own re- 
| ligion, has recourſe to the principles of nature and 
the deductions of reaſon, expreſsly repreſenting it 
as the end of the nofpel-diſperifation to promote a 
conformity to them, Thus have I endeavouted 
t point out to you thoſe reflections which na- 
"Wy 6 


religious, Alen and fecial worſhip. 
turally ariſe from that part of our Saviour's con- s x R Me | 
ference with the woman of Samaria, which re- VIII. 


lates to the place of worſhip, 
As a proper improvement of the whole, * 


us be careful to act in a manner agreeable. to 
thoſe important principles of religion, which 


nature, reaſon, and chriſtianity thus jointly con- 
ſpire i in recommending to our moſt ſerious at- 
tention and regard, Nothing that has been faid 
can, if rightly underſtood, be thought in the 
leaſt to derogate from or diſparage the reaſon- 
ableneſs and advantage of an external and public 
worſhip. In the rmere form of which, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, tho there can indeed be no- 
thing that will avail towards giving any real 
worth to our characters or towards rendering us 
acceptable i in the fight of God; yet it is evident 
we live in a world, the cares or pleaſures of 
which are almoſt perpetually employing our 
thoughts, and are apt to engroſs by far too much 
of our attention and regard, and to leave little or 
no room for that reflection upon religious and 
moral ſubjects, which is of ſuch: evident and 
great importance for ſapporting the life and vi- 
gor of virtuous: affections in the ſoul, without 
which it is to be ſo greatly feared that the 
op and amuſeenents of © hs world, will have 


an 
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1 bs the nathre e- 

5 . unhappy and fatal influence upon our tem- 
e, pers, and to the want of which we may Jultly * 
pete the degeneracy of mankind to be prin- 
cipally owing : and that therefore it is highly ex- 
 pedient and neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome 

_ - Fegular method of exciting and renewing mens 
attention to the great truths relating to religion 
and moral practice; for which purpoſe nothing 

enn appear better or more directly calculated than 
, the exerciſes of religious and ſocial worſhip. Nor 
denn any ching ſurely, without the greateſt im- 

; propriety, abſurdity, and contradiction, be re- 

= preſented as foreign to true religion, which tho 
= - it be not religion itſelf, is yet a moſt natural and 
©, likely means of promoting that which is ſo. 
Nay farther, tho' nothing can indeed be more 
0 inſignificant and worthleſs than the engaging in 
 ' - theſe outward forms of devotion, without a re- 
ligious intention and ſerious engagement of the 
mind; yet as theſe things are fo natural and 
3 likely a means of encouraging, ſtrengthening, | 

F _ - and improving the virtuous temper in the ſoul, 
| the applying and making uſe of them with this 
5 expreſs intention and deſign muſt partake of the 
nature of virtue, and be a direct inſtance of that 
= true and' ſpiritual worſhip, which our Saviour 
repreſents in the text, as that alone which is or 


* 


religious, rien and da worſhip. 207. 
can be acceptable in the fight of God; fince to SRI. 
= deſign, aim at, and intend virtue, muſt be in it- VIII. 
ſelf virtuous. And as an external worſhip is fo /VW 
natural a method of cheriſhing and confirming 
the virtuous temper, ſo it is, in another way 
than that juſt now mentioned, as to ſome of its 
parts, a natural and therefore a juſt and proper 
expreflion of ſuch a-temper : For it is, I be- 
lieve, ſcarce poſſible for creatures of our ſocial 
make, if we feel in our own minds any warm 
and lively ſentiments of devotion, reyerence and 1 
love towards God, and admiration of his glo- bs 
rious perfections, not to take a pleaſure in joyn- | 
ing with others, whom we apprehend to have 
the ſame pious affections in their minds, in of- 
fering up public and united thangſgivings, prai- 
ſes and adorations to the benevolent and moſt 
' merciful father of the univerſe. This is the 
meaning, theſe the natural ends and uſes of the 
inſtrumental duties of religion; thus conſiſtent ' 
are they with. the nature of religion, conſidered 
as a ſpiritual worſhip and as the devotion and 
obedience of the heart; and thus directly are 
they calculated to promote and improve it, Let | 
us therefore be exceeding careful that in mak- 
ing uſe of them we do it with that ſeriouſneſs: 


and IT of mind, without which the 
exter- 
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= $2 2M, external performances will be nothing but a ſo- 
dei bern mockery of God and inſtead of anſwering 
EF WW any good and valuable purpoſe can only aggra- 
pie the guilt and diſhonour of à vitious and 
= , <corxilpt temper, and increaſe the divine diſplea- 
— fureagainſtus, We are indeed to remember that 
= _ 'evety thing which goes under the name of re- 
= © yious wotfhip is not equally well calculated for 
- Jubſetving . thoſe valuable and excellent pur- 
3 - poſes of which we have been ſpeaking, The ori- 
4 ginal and true defign of external ſervices in fe- 
| ' ligion and the public exerciſes of devotion is to 
encourage fixed and lively contemplation 
upon the adorable attributes of God, to inſpire 

a warm and ſteady affection towards him, to 

_ \ . Humble our minds under a ſenſe of the ſcan- 

tineſs and imperfection of our virtuous attain- 

ments, to. impreſs them with firm apprehen- 

= Lions of the. real im rtance, of the abſolute 
Aud unalterable 2 of conformity to the 
ules of virtue and the image of God, in order 
dq our fullfilling the obligations of nature and the 
appointed duties of our ſocial character, and to 
+, _ our enjoying that ſubſtantial and ſublime hap- 
pines, which muſt be the reſult of divine ap- 
Probation to excite the ſentiments of extenſive: 

and univerſal benevolence, and to engage us by 
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liuun ebvrifitan, and ſocial worſhip. 
_- the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful motives to the 
unweuarled practice of goodneſs: and it is ſolely 


fſtom their tendeney to promote theſe purpoſe vW - 
that they derive their Worth and excellency. 


' Conſequently, when thoſe, who are called upon 
to conduct the public ſolemnities of religion, re- 
pteſent the attributes of the ſupreme Deity in 


a manner that tends to give us unworthy con- 
ceptions of his nature, and to leſſen our ſenſe, 
of the amiableneſs and unrivaled excellence of 
the diyine character, when religion is by any 
ſuch exhiibited to view in gloomy and forbidding 
colours, when other things are propoſed and 
recommended as of equal, if not of greater im- 


portance than the eſſential Jaws of moral good- 
_ neſs, when the ſour, uncharitable temper of 
bigotry and party-zeal is ſtrenuouſly inculcat- 


_ ed; then are our religious and public ſolemni- 
ties perverted from their genuine and true de- 
ſign, ſo far is their glory departed from them, 
and ſo far are they calculated for encouraging 


a temper quite oppoſite to that which conſti- 


tutes the eſſential nature of pure and undefiled 


religion,'' 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubje&, it may not he 5 
improper: to remark, that the appropriating ſome | 


Jang day * the exerciſes of E 0x2o-e 
P founded 


as 
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z . the ſabbath, which was kept on the ſeventh. 


* 


O00 the nature and foundation :?: 

Vin. public worſhip in general, If the one be rea- 

| WW ſonable and proper, the other muſt be equally 
ſo; fince it is evident that public worſhip can- 


not be carried on with any tolerable decency or | 


ſet apart, by common conſent, for that purpoſe, 

and therefore all thoſe paſſages of the New Teſ- 
tament, which encourage and injoin a public 
Voorſhip, are ſo many obligations upon us to the 

', '  , obſe vance of ſuch a day. And for obſerving that 
'* _ particular day, which we call the Lord's-day, 

as the ſeaſon for the public ſolemnities of reli- 
gion, the general concurrence and agreement of 

the community to which we belong, is a foun- 

dation abundantly ſufficient; eſpecially as it 
=. ſeems countenanced by the example of the very 
8 earlieſt Chriſtians, and even of the Apoſtles 
: themſelves. As for what is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


day of the week, it is obſervable, that our Sa- 


q | + -  viour expreſſes himſelf concerning it in ſuch a 
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—— manner, as naturally to direct our thoughts to 
Moſes, as the original author and founder of 
it. The paſſage I refer to (John vil. 19.) is as 
Bo follows; © Did not Moſes give you- the (or a) 
la, and yet none of you keepeth the (or 
. he 


religions, chriflian, and foctal worſhip. 211 
« that) law:” meaning the law of the Sabbath; s EN 

ſince he is there ſpeaking of the general violation vii. 

of that law among the Jews, by the circumcifion NW 

of their children on the ſabbath-day, as what was 

a full juſtification of himſelf to them, for his 
making a man whole on the ſabbath-duy. This 

obſervation is farther confirmed by conſidering 
that in this very diſcourſe, our Saviour diſtin- 
guiſhes circumcifion by this note of peculiarlty, 
that it was not of Moſes, (that is, not 

e Moſes only and originally) but of the fa- 

« thers; by which diſtinction our Saviour has 

moſt probably pointed out the very principles, 

upon which the Jews. themſelves proceeded, in 

making the law of the ſabbath to give way to 

that of circumciſion, whenever there happen- 

ed to be a competition between them, namely 

that circumciſion was a prior and therefore (as 
they preſumed) a more ſacred inſtitution, And. 
thus are we authoriſed to look upon the ſabbath 
as an ordinance purely Jewiſh, on the mention 
made of it in the book of Geneſis, as no other. 
than an hiſtorical, anticipation, according to 
what has been ſo juſtly and pertinently alledged 
upon this head, and upon the whole to conſi- 
der it as no more binding upon Chriſtians than 
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ern any other part of the ceremonial lm which 
VIII. has been long ſince aboliſhed by the goſpel. 
Io conclude, Let us by a regular and ue 
5 ch : * attendagee upon the ſocial. exerciſes: of divine 
* . ' worſhip, and by every other well adapted me- 
tod, be endeavoring to cultivate in our minds, 
hes principle of univerſal charity and ſincere 
| | benevolence, that reverence towards God, that 
mn unfcigned and lively gratitude for all his mercies 
and that conformity to his perfections and cha- 
 raQer, which ſo far as they prevail will infalli- 
_ bly ſecure to us the favor of our great, ſupreme, 
| - creator, remembring that this ſpiritual and re- 
..- HAHned worſhip 1 is not leſs agrecable to our own 
= - © nathires, then it is conformable to the divine cha- 
***; rater and perfections. How. inadequate and 
infufffcient mere external form and ſhew, be it 
Gy _ ever. ſo glittering and ſplendid, muſt be for a an- 
Gyering: the purpoſes of human happineſs, and 
ER how; vaſtly they muſt fall ſhort of 190 true dig- 
8 nity, of our” natures, muſt be evident to every 
. one who has. not dreadfully debaſed the origi- 
J.. powers and principles of his mind, by grove- 
| ng aims and low purſuits. . Whereas by culti- 
vating in our hearts the temper of piety and be- 
CEL  nevaleince, by a conſtant endeavor to improve 
more and. more in theſe amiable 9 
SONS "YI . . we 
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ve aſſert our rank and dignity as men, we a SERM - 
in a manner agreeable to the order of nature, viII. 
engage in that purſuit, which is, by the make 


and conſtitution of our minds, pointed out to 


us as the higheſt and nobleſt, enjoy the ſubli- 
meſt pleaſures, lay the foundation for a perpetual | 


increaſe of them, and ſhall, by continuing ſted- 
faſt and unſhaken in the practice of yirtue, be 
continually advancing into higher and more glo- 
rious degrets of likeneſs, not merely to the an- 
gelic, but even to the divine charatier, £ 
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SERMON Ix. 


on chriſtian dug; 


Ps AL M CXIX, 80. 
Let * heart be ſound in thy Rlatutes, that 1 
be not aſhamed. 


'SERM. * HE mind of man, according to its ori- 
5 | ginal and primary conſtitution, is ſo 
well formed for virtue, that there are 
perhaps very few, if any, who have far cor- 
| rupted their natures as not to have ſomething 
in their characters that is good and commen- 
dable: and the obligations to the practice of it 
are ſo ſtrong and apparent and fo univerſally 
acknowledged, that there are many who, out of 
mere ſhame and deference to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, are willing to make ſome ſhew of 
it in their outward conduct and behaviour: 
| | But 


on chriftian Anterity. 


Bot a8 from ſome low degrees only 4 N 
and ſpirits, ſome. few intervals of freedom from 1x. - 
pain aud ſickneſs, or ſome occaſional feats of WV 


activity, we could not juſtly infer a ſoundneſs 
of bodily and animal life, ſo neither will any 
ſmall degrees of virtue or every light appear- 
ance of it, denominate a man ſincerely good or 
afford ſufficient reaſon for believing "that his 
mind is in a truly found and regular ſtate. A 
' deceit or miſapprehenſion in the former caſe 
might prove extremely fatal; and if a 1 
who is really in an infirm and languiſhing con 
dition, were to imagine himſelf in a tate of per per- 
fect health ; this falſe imagination would in all 
probability lead him into ſuch a prepoſterous 
conduct, as would end in ſpeedy and inevita- 
ble death. But a miſtaken apprehenſion i in the 
latter caſe, muſt be ſtill more pernicious and of 
more dangerous effect, inaſmuch as our men- 
tal and inward concerns ate of ſo much greater 
importance, than any thing that can relate to a 
bodily frame or a tranſient ſituation here on 
earth. It ſhall therefore be the buſineſs of the | 
enſuing diſcourſe 
To conſider wherein religious FOTO that 
ſincerity, which intitles a man to the character 
or denomination of good and yirtuous, and 
; FT. which 
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AS, 9 5 "Op 5 5 Ls 
8 . Which 3 him to the eſteem and ap- 
1 5 IX. Probation of his maker, does indeed conſiſt, 
or in other Words and in the language of che 
1 text, to give. yon the character of that ſound 
3 WS” chriſtian, who may with bumble confidence, 
=_ and ſelf-approbation, ” entertain thoſe - pleaſant 
and dalightful hopes of future bleſſedneſs and 
glory, Which, without the ſhame and confuſion 
of the diſappointed | hypocrite, and to his own. 
| "ES, eternal honour,: he will, at his entrance upon 
1 an inviſible ſtate; of being, find compleatly fa- 1 
=. tisfied and fulfilled. : Iſay of a ſound chriſtian, 
becauſe, tho” the words of. the text are the lan- 
guage of a jewiſh Writer, yet true and accep- 
table religion is in all ages and places, both as 
do its vital and eſſential parts, and as to that 
which conſtitutes its higheſt improvements, one 
and the ſame; nor does chriſtianity profeſs, as 
* indeed it cannot, conſiſtent with its being a 
divinely-favored inſtitution, to make any the 
leaſt alteration , in the nature of it. t 90 


* Hatutes, it is neceſſary i in the | 

Firſt place, not only that the Nat. ac- 
8 tions be regular and proper, but likewiſe. chat 
the inward principle by. which they are influ- 

5 enced and r Which Fahey e be genu- . 
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ine and good. It is a very obvious, but at the SE RM 4 "I 
fame! time a moſt. important obſervation, that 1x.. 
the actions and behaviour of two perſons may WOW 
2 very nearly alike and yet the principles uu -—H: 
on which, they act, be wholly different and 
even directly oppoſite and contrary to each | 
other. The one may be ſabes and temperate "= 
tom no other motive but fear of injuring; his 
own. health, or of hindering and incommoding . h 
his temporal affairs, or thro' mere covetouſneſs | 
and love of money, which may naturally give 
him a diſlike to coſtly extravagances and expen- 
five vices: The other, becauſe he knows that 2 —_ 
temperance and ſobriety are abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry in order to the regular and juſt diſcharge of I 
his duty in his relative capacity, and as a mem- 5 1 
ber of the public community. - Or the one may | 
be munificent and charitable, out of oſtentation 
or ambition, or with ſome ſecular and intereſted 
views; the other out of a real, unfeigned prin- 
Ajple of benevolence. . The one may attend al 
on the public ſolemnities of religion, thto the 
influence of cuſtom or the habit of education, _ 
without any deliberate deſign or ſettled, aim, 
or, he may do 1 it with no other view than that 
of procuring to himſelf a good name in the 
Ware and. ſecuring: thoſe. [advallinges which 
8 may 


. may Gs ae ach Aer 
5 2 . manners: the other out of a pfinciple of un- 
„ feigned love to God, which by prayer, devout 
contemplation and other religious ſervices, he 
is habitually deſirous to ſexerciſe, rengthen 
and improve. The one may engage even in 
the ptivate and retired acts of devotion from a 
ward form of ſuch duties, the poſture of the 

body, or a ſolemn tone of voice in prayer or 

' confeſſion of fin, or however that the running 
over in his mind ſome confuſed thoughts about 
God and religion will be ſufficient to recom- 
mend him to the divine favor and mercy and 

© ,_ to atone for all irregularities of heart and life: 
the other with a real deſign to acknowledge God 

* and recognize his relation to him after a truly 

devout and affectionate manner, to ſtrengthen 

his ſenſe and a of the obligations he is 
under to love and pleaſe him, and to encourage in 

his heart every virtuous and godlike diſpoſition. 
No if we have any juſt or tolerable notions of 

the perfections of God, or of the nature and 

ends of his government in the world, it will be 
impoſſible for us to imagine that theſe two per- 

ſons will be equally acceptable in his fight on 
eros of the ſimilarity of their conduct, even 
ſuppoſing 


On chris Mae 


ſuppoſing the correſpondence to be. ever ſo ex- wann. fs 


act and intire. As there is a real and wide dif- 


ference in their temper and inward principle, ſo AN. 


the ſupreme, almighty parent and governor of 
univerſal nature muſt thoroughly diſcern that 


difference and be perfectly acquainted with the 
true diſpoſition and internal character of each. 
And can it ever be thought that he beholds 
them with equal approbation or an indifferent 
eye? This would be ſuppoſing the Deity to be 
himſelf intirely deſtitute of all perfection and 
moral character: for if there be any perfection in 
God, he muſt certainly approve thoſe only, 
who are like him, thoſe moſt, who are moſt 
like him. And as it appears from all his works 
and from the whole courſe and tenor of his pro— 
vidence that he is a God of infinite goodneſs 
and love, thoſe only can be the objects of his 
eſteem and favour, who love, admire and adore 
his eſſential and unbounded goodneſs, and who 
cheriſh in their own minds the principles of 
unfeigned charity and geod-will to all their fel- 
low creatures. Agreeable tg which moſt natural 
and obvious reaſonings the goſpel of Chriſt con- 
ſtantly, ſtrongly and univerſally inſiſts upon the 
love of God and our neighbor, as the principle 
and foundation, the life and eſſence of all reli- 


gion, 
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5 e ich b fatty and 
- -iotalize. our actions; the beſt of which," with 


" highly uſeful, yet cannot be virtuous, And as 
Se ſupreme and independent creator and father 
all things cannot poſſibly be influenced by 
any thing exterior to himſelf, any thing foreign 
to, his eſſential goodneſs and wiſdom or diſtinct 
from them, he can be no reſpecter of perſons, 
but muſt be ſuppoſed ſtrictly juſt and impartial 


nini dealings with all the ſubjects of his moral 


- government ; and therefore the principle now 
- laid. down muſt hold good invariably and uni- 
verſally, and it muſt be true, with regard to every | 
_ mnan-whatioever, that purity. of intention and 
_ goodneſs, of temper in abſolutely neceſſary in or- 
der to his being eee . a character of real 
Worth and merit, and td his being eſteemed 
and approved of by his maker, either here or 
-hercafter, In order to à clear and full illuſtration 
os ſubject, it may be proper to add in the 
Second place, as the oounter- part of — 
has, been . former head, that 
5 the temper or diſpoſition of mind, which we 
hae been ſpeaking of, will neceſſarily have 
- ſome correſponding influence upon the con- 
duct and behaviour. Tho 9 begins 
MM; . q 5 i | in 


Voht it, tho they may indeed be innocent and 


wad bend AA. _ 4 A. =. 
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in the heart, it can by no means be — , 
end there. Fair and ſpecious appearances, there , 
may be, when there is no real virtue of heart A "22 
but it is impoſſible there ſhould be any degren; '- © 2 
of goodneſs. in the temper which will not ſo "0 
way or other affect the life and converſation, Wn 
Religion, that is, the love of God and of man- 1 

kind, is an affection of ſoul, and all affections 

or diſpoſitions are in the nature of them actixe. 

Self. love diſcovers itſelf by ſuch a prudent 
management and direction of affairs, as, 18; 

thought by every one moſt conducive to its, 
gratification. And if we love and eſteem a 

friend, we are careful to do whatever: we ap 

prehend will pleaſe and oblige him, and en- 

deavour to imitate thoſe excellencics of his 
character, upon which our eſteem of bim is 

founded. In like manner charity or good-with 

to mankind will, in proportion to the ſtrength 

of it in the heart, engage us to the ne 
- vance of thoſe rules and maxims of, con 

by obſerving of which we ſhall be beſt a | 

lified for acquitting ourſelves as uſeful 

and valuable members of ſociety. The true 

love of God, likewiſe, will neceſſarily prompt 

and excite us to purſue that courſe and 

tenor of life, which we ee muſt be ap- 


„ proved 


- 
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- WW. 
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—_— a 0 be FIC | 
* I N. proved of by him and to imitate in our 
” ox. life and conduct that diffuſive and active 
wry goodnefs,* which” he is continually exerting 
aud manifeſting in the works of creation and 
| providence, and which is the ground of our love 
and veneration towards him, if it be of the 
right and genuine kind. And ſo neceffary and 
_  - Inſeparable is the connection between a virtu- 
5% ous temper and a g ood life, that if without the. | 
ntꝗ᷑tter a man ſhould pretend that he is poſſeſſed 
ot the former, he muſt be looked upon either 
3 forming a deſperate reſolution. to deceive | 
— Himſelf, or elſe as making an inſolent attempt 
to impoſe upon others, Still however it is 
to be remembered how impoſſible it muſt be 
do point out any particular detail or ſeries of 
actions, which will be the never-failing effect | 
of regular and good affections, becauſe that 
endleſs variety which there is in external cir- 
cumſtances and characters muſt produce an 
anſwerable variety in thoſe actions which are, 
in the general, conformable to the grand ma- 
vims of prudence, diligence, temperance, and 
the like: But it may ſtill be aſked, what de- 
gree of goodneſs in the temper of the foul 
will be ſufficient to denominate a man fincere, 
in ſuch a ſenſe as ſuppoſes him the object of 


I divine 
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On chriſtian ſincerity. = 
divine eſteem _—_ approbation. To. this 1 SERM, 
anſwer in the IX... 
| Third place that meh e * 
renders it the prevailing diſpoſition of the ſoul. | 
Not that weak and tranſient affection, which 
exerts itſelf only occaſionally and by fits, and „ 
which is almoſt perpetually obſtructed and re- - 
tarded, oppoſed and contradicted by inferior 
| paſſions and irregular ſelf- love; but a ſtrong. 
and vigorous principle, able to govern and con- 
troul, to regulate and direct all the other in- Fj 
clinations of nature, to moderate and keep 
them within due bounds, and to render them 
ſubſervient and conformable to its own dictates | 
and purſuits. And tho' ſelf· love, as it denotes 
the eſteem and preference of the nobleſt prin- 
ciples and affections of our own nature, that is, 
thoſe by which we are formed in a likeneſs to 
the moral perfections of God and the placing 
our own true happineſs in cultivating ſuch af- | 
fections, in ſtrengthening and improving 
ſuch principles, can never indeed be carried to 
too great a height, yet it is evident that as the "a 
general principle itſelf” may, unleſs when 
| 
j 


operating in this manner, be indulged too far, 

and degenerate into a mean and ſordid ſelfiſn- 

=, ſo likewiſe there are particular ſelf- paſ- 
ſions, 
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may eaſily be exceſſive and too intenſe, o as 


greatly to injure and impair the pt 
virtue: with reſpect to theſe therefore all und 


denial. 


but alſo checked and reſtrained by a pre- 


Is evidently this prevalence of affection that 

formas and fixes a character, that makes man 
= to be either good or bad upon the whole; ei- 
ther the object of divine fayour and compla- 
- cency, or of divine diſpleaſure and abhorrence. 
And as this fincerity or prevailing goodnels of 


. heart does by the very nature and neceſſary 


conſequence. of the thing ſuppoſe the perſon 
poſſeſſed of it to be in a ſtate of favor and ac- 


2 > _ ceptance with Deity; ſo, were this not the caſe, | 
= it would be impoſſible that any of human 


continuance in this life, or, conſequently, be 
qualiſied for. a participation in thoſe peculiar / 


| und Muould he in ſuch a ſtate, during their 
bleſfings of which the divine approbation is the 


only ſource, at their departure out of it, an 


intire and abſolute freedom from moral defile-. 
| e what the preſent OW: ond ee 
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* iN in „ ſpecies: 
j N . of private good as their object and end, Which 


philoſpphy teaches us mortification and ſelf- 
They muſt not only be guided and di- 


valling temper of piety and goodneſs. And 1 | 


| neſs, in theſe words, if weconfeſs our fins, be 
_ « js faithful and juſt to forgive us our fins, an 
to cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs,” be 


1 e e | 226 
peſs of our natures ſeems uo way ie admit. at 
And that fincerity or prevailing. goodneſs, of 1x. © 

_ heart is the term or condition of erptance WY" 
with God inſiſted upon in the goſpel; and not 


an obedienceabſolutely pure and ſinleſe, is plain . 
0 demonſtration from conſidering, that, | 
tho it makes the cleareſt and moſt extenſive 
declarations and affurances of pardon upon tre- 
Fentance, of ſuch pardon as evidently includes 


in it the idea of divine fayor and acceptance, 5 
Jet the very perſons, who make theſe declara- 
_ tions, @ppole and take for granted, that here 
i none of human race 3 — live without n. 


This is what, our Saviour himſelf. ſuppoſes, 
when be lays with reference to the woman ta- 
ken in adpltery,.. „ He that is without fa 


among you, let him firſt caſt a ſtone ather,” . 


Saint James ſays, in many things we R 
« offend.” And it is very oblervable that 


| when Saint John aſſutes us of the efficacy ot 


repentance: towards obtaiging divine forgive- 


frongly aſſerts, both in the words immediately 


_prevedingand following, that there are none 
| nen * c to be * fin. The 
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BM e ö ? es Sp FTE ak. V 
| 5 . Is den preceding are; „ If che iy | 
s fin, we deceive our ſelves and 
"EP het bs not in us. And thoſe imme- 
deen lowing ate, If we fay that we 
ee ect, we mike bid. l e. God a 
at and hir words not in'us.” which Bas if 
be bad fad} the very noten of forgiventisim- 
Ha If theiofore vie fay that we Have not 
ec 'we do, in effect ay that the promiſe 
and alfütahers made in the golpel (to Which 
_ 7 x h born witneſt by figns' and” miiractes : 
* 9 Aber gifts ofthe holy Ghoſt) of forgive- | 
* s 1055 Keeptance upon tepentance arefoun- 
= E Falſhood. And it may not be amiſs to 
_—_ e way, Mat this paſſage of faint 
3 which he Is ſo. expreſsly ſpeaking 
ypo | Mg fi Jett of 'for venels and diyine 40 
1 ce, feotns: alone ab olutely decifive againſt 
ic notion 'of a perfect rightcoulheſs imputed to 
EN | Ho of want Sho ſhall find favour in 
© * the thr of God, 00 br indifpenfably*bceſſ- 
9 20 that pürpoſe. For if this Itiputation 
1 e at all, It muſt be an efficacy 
of ſuch a Kind a8 to able the "perſons; who 
are the ſübecds of it to ſay with the frricteſt 
_* Þropriety, that they © Have no fin,“ tho” faint 
Jede hay bere given "eas bis _ chat the 
1 8 aſſertion | 
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affection would be a direct and. manifelt; falſ-s x x eu YN 
hood; and if the imputation have not an H- 1 | 
cacy of this ſort, it is natural to aſk, Where - 
lies the difference between the having a perfect 
righieduſneſo, imputed to us and the not having 
it imputed? Or to what purpaſe is its in pur.. 
tuation contended far? But to proceed, that we, | 
may be ſtill more clear and explicit upon this 
important ſubject of religions ſincerity, 1t may 
be proper to add in the „ Nin | 
Fourth place, that the neceſſary conſsquencs 25 
of. prevailing virtue in the heart will bes, 
ſtedlaſtneſa and uniformity in the loye and 
practice of it. To feel only now and then ſome 53 
emotions of love and gratitude towards GM d. 
to be only now and then diſpoſed io do good, | 
to be ſometimes cautious and wary in our con- 
duct, to be ag often heedleſs and eff aur guard, 
muſt be far from being a ſound and healthß 
ſtate in religion. It is indeed no ſtata at all; 
but alife of fluctuation and change, of fancy 
and humor. And where this is thei caſe, there 
can be no eſtabliſhed government in the ſoul, - 
nothing of that prevalence and ſuperiority of 
virtue, which would of courſe produce a ha- 
bit of right conduct, and render a man more 
conſiſtent and of a piece with, himſelf. As = - 
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"nn, nete is * unity and connection in the ſe⸗ N 
-1x, veral branches of moral duty, as they are al! 
WV af them che juſt and natural expreſſions of one 
and the ſume temper; the more that temper 
"es prevails in the mind, the more extenſively re- 
- | -* Þ. gularand equal ſhall we be in our obſervance 
=: | 6f them; and when it is truly the ſuperior and 
governing affection, it will have an anſwerable 
 Inflaence in 


{ 


producing an unbiaſſed and impar- 
ul regard to every religious dictate and mo- 
ai rah | This natural unity and connexion 
deten the ſeveral branches of human duty 
is the thought which I apprebend faint James 
; intended to expreſs and inculcate, in a paſſage 
which, as it has been generally preſumed to 
hape a more immediate reference to the ſub- 
Jeck we ate no upon, it will not be improper 
ſomewhat more diſtinctly to conſider; eſpe- 
; ' cially-as. many, for want of having formed to 
= | themſelves: any; juſt or regular notions of the 
—_  - nature of religion in general, as it reſults from 
dur inward frame and conſtitution, or of the 
perſections of God as made known to us in the 
wonderful operations of his power, may be in 


0 danger of affixing to ſuch a paſſage whatever ab- 
i ſurd or chimerical interpretation their on fan- 
cies, or the equally unguided and arbitrary fam 
— * 9 


On ehriftion berg 


The paſſage L refer to is that in the antes. 


chapter of faint James x epiſtlẽ, at the 10th verſe; - 


For wholoever ſhall keep the whole law and VS 
5 « yet offend in one point, be is guilty of all. e 


It is to be obſerved that there is an inaccuracy 


in our tranſlation of theſe words, Which being 


: tym Frogs tranny, | 
the general principles of religion, and from = 


himſelf in this con- 


the reaſoning of the apoſtle 
text, To be guilty of a point of law, is cer- 


tünly an expreſſion,” which” every one muſt; 


upon the firft reflection, look upon as highly 
improper, and indeed quite unintelligible. ''We 


| ought undoubtedly to read the | paſſage thus; 


„ Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law and yet 


| « offend in one point, is guilty” as to, or, with 


reſpect to all [the points ofthe law.] By «keep- 
ing the whole law we are to underſtand 


that prevailing and habitual influence of reli- 


i a above, and the having the main 
of our conduct regulated according to the dic- 


ates of righteouſneſs, merey, and goodneſs: 


By * offending in one point,” the falling occa- 
 fionally into ſuch behaviour, as the ſound'prin- 


ciples of religion muſt condemn, and which, 


e 5 
2 minant 


principles; of which wwe have 
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. ment inne, upon the mind, yet plnly 


3 over us, "which. they july — 
Phe propriety of thisexplication. will appear un- 
deͤeniabiy plain, from conſidering the connection 

al ahe,words) or the occaſion, on which they 
were ſpoken. They are then introduced by 

the apoſile as an enforcement. of thoſe exhorta- 

| tions/and.reproofs,, which he had been giving 
© "thoſe he writes, to, on account of their partia- 

lie. with relation-to- be different greſſes, in * 
vuich their noqusintance and fellow-chriſtians 
bo appexredin their religious aſſernblies, and which 

partiality, no doubt, diſcovered itſelf .in their 

manner of behaviour upon other occaſions, 
My brethren, ſays he, have not the faith of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Lord of glory, with 

reſpect of perſons. For if there come into 


ne Ea > your aſſembly a man with a gold ring, in 


ec goodly apparel, and there come in alſo a 
8 poor man, in vile raiment, and you have re- 
4 ſpect to him that weareth the gay clothing, 
Ke "«, and ſay unto him, git thou here, in a good 
place, and ſay to the poor, ſtand thou there, 
or ſit here under my footſtool ; are ye not 
'  G/then partial in yourſelves. or among yourſelves 
and ure become * evil thoughts?” 4 & 1 
des 


2 


© On. ghriftian nee 231 | 
does not your conduct plainly. diſcoyer ſame sn N 1, 
falſe opinion, ſome perverted and-irregular taſte? - 
That this partaliry ith reſpe& to dreſs rally >> 
| deferyed a cenſure of this kind is very evident; | 
fince it indicates a mind not ſufficiently affected 
with the ſuperior charms and excellencies of 
virtue and too much addicted to extetnal cir= 
. cumitances and gaudy: ſhew ; there being by no 
means, any neceſſary connexion between out- 
ward ornaments and the real worth and great- 
nes of the heart, and men of the beſt qualities 
being oftentimes. forced, by the hard and cruel 
treatment they meet with, to make what may 
be eſteemed but a mean and deſpicable appear- 
ance. It is not indeed to be thought that ſaint 
James deſigned to encourage an intire indiffe- 
rence in this reſpect, either as to ourſelves or 
others. It is every man's duty, ſo-far as his cir 
camſtances will admit of, to make himſe 
agreeable to the reſt of mankind in his outward 
 garband appearance, as well as by the qualifica- 
| GA LEI of his 
behavior. And thoſe who. negleR to do this 


out of à baſe and degenerate principle of co- 
vetoufneſs ought to be thoroughly deſpiſed. And 
it is much to be lamented that the conduct of 
| kt ol 1n general ſhould bequitethe reverſe. 
| * e 


i On eden 
e e We 
* eee whats led age and ere fortune, 
= | moſt obliguioaſly Eee, tho'— bis apparel 
| | Þand*outward appearance be mean and fordid, 
deen tos dees of indecency and groſs offence: 
Fo while another of the nobleſt nature and mot 


N of much 


ment, owing intirely to his honeſt Nea, "be 
treated with a moſt inſolent eee 
 diſtegard. / Among ther arguments which the 
_ apoſtle urges againſt this partiality in favor of the 
external circumſtances of dreſs or fortune, whe- 
ther proceeding from a prevailing corruption 
Aal nad depravity of mind, or being only the ble. | 
=: miſn and defect of a character in the main good, 
= F that . whoſoever . 
« keepeth the whole law and yet offendeth' in 
«ons point, be is guilty of all.” The mean- 
& ing of which appears to be this, that every par- 
EE, ticular inſtance of deviation from the law of mo- 
tal refitade, conſequentlythat which the apo- 
ſtle is here reprehending, is a tacic affront offer d 
3 | to the whole law ; and that every perſon ſo of- 
3s ſending ought not to conſider himſelf, as violat- 
6 0 wy "OR ee e duty, 
but 
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2 the whole: ſyſtem of moral 52 n 


ral duties j ſince they have all of them a natural 1x: 


connection with each other, and all ef them 


_ derive their propriety and force from the ſame 


the apoſtle- himſelf evidently gives of the mat- 
ter, when he adds in the verſe immediately fo 
lowing, - „ For be that faid, Do not commit 
te adultery faid alſo, Do not kill: Now, or there» - 
« fore, if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
« kill, thou art become a tranſgreſſor of the 
„ aw.“ Which is as if he had ſaid, For you 
are to remember that the divine laws are not 
like thoſe of human governments, made by dif- 
ferent perſons, upon different occaſions and with 
different views ; but are derived from the au- 
mority of the one ſupreme parent and Lord of 
- nature; whoſe own character being permanent 
and uniform, his laws muſt, of neceſſity, have 
the ſame common foundation, center in one 
and the ſame temper and diſpoſition of mind, and 
have the fame views and ends with reſpect both 
o ſociety in general-and the individual mem- 

bers of it. What that primary and fundamen- 
tal law is into which all the rules and maxims 
of moral virtue do thus naturally reſolve them- 
om the — likewiſe has himſelf” in this 


very : 


of action. This is the account which 


* nnn. 
1 1 —u— — 
. 8 > gument, particularly. explain'd.....*<;:I, faya;he, 
8 e ye fulfill the royal Jaw,” that law to Which 
= the ſupreme command and government natu- 
yo _ belongs, . according % the 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour 0 why ſelf; 
edo well, but if ye have reſpect to per - 
dns, «© ye commit fin, and are convinced of the 
„ «© Jaw as tranſgreſſors. It can require no la- 
W  boured argument to ſhew that ĩ man s conſider- 
An bimſelf as breaking, in this or that patticu- 
5 lr inſtanes of conduct, a whole ſyſtem of laws 
muſt have a natural tendency to give him a 

be the effect of his imagining bimſelf, in ſuch a 

auge inſtance of irregularity, to have violated on- 
ly ſingle and unconnected obligation. Nor does 
this maxim afford any the leaſt foundation for 
mens encouraging themſelves to make a farther 
in vice, or to commit ſome ſort of 
I alitie merely becauſe they have been 
are others; fince, ;tho'. every inſtance. of 
vice be indeed a real breach of the whole moral 
la, yet in perfect conſiſtency with this ma- 


„ 


deeper malignity violated in one caſe, than in 


b And . is evident, 
"ne 


J 


| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

—_: 

F chat law may be more heinouſly and with 
| 


On 2 an 


cht tui main! of the apoſthes des no wuy W 
vor thoſe harſh and horrid notions of the Deityy Ix. 
| which would lead one to condlude; that hs is WW 


| y diſpleaſed with every the leaft offence as 
Wich the greateſt ant] moſt enormous, or rather 
that there is in his nature and government no 
ground for any ſuch diſtinction. And indeed the 
aſcribing an infinity of evil or guilt to every vio- 

| lation of the divine law (as fone have done) is 


fo directly inconſiſtent with the very nature of 
virtue and vice, ſo repugnant to the idea of mo- 


ul perfection in God, introduces ſuch a total = 


confuſion of characters, and lays ſuch à founda 
tion for univerſal deſpair, that nothing can equal 
the perniciouſneſs of ſuch'a notion but its ab- 
ſurdity, and the weakneſs of the'reaſoning by 
which it is defended ; for if every fin muſt be 
infinite becauſe committed againſt an infinite 
being, then certainly all the ideas and ſenti- 
ments, which we form about the Deity muſt 
be infinite, fince an infinite being is the ſubject 
of them; conſequently; © our knowledge of God 
muſt be infinite, and as infinite knowledge re- 
quires an infinite mind, in which to inhere, 
every man mult be an infinite being. Having en- 
deavoured to point out the true relation which 


on paſſage of Saint James has to our preſent ſub- 
| ject, 


36 ene 5 
E EN. d, by Says and diſtinct an exp cation, of. 

a ts I-would go on to obſerve 
Fi as what may help 8 A | 
"Gow and more exact idea of religious fincerity, | 
| that it naturally includes in it a defire and en- 
ee after a farcher. progreſs and higher at- 
ainmients in virtue and goodneſs. A perſon in 
whom the Principles of religion are ſtrong and 
preyalent, muſt undoubtedly have a deep and. 
lively ſenſe of its amiableneſs and beauty. He 
w be charmed with and adtaire it; and this 

mulſt neceſſarily engage him to form deſires and 
to exert his endeayours after a more eſtabliſhed 
and compleat ſtate of goodneſs and moral recti- 
tude. And who, that ever knew what it was 
to contemplate with ſinceré affection and well- 
en eſteem, the glories and attributes of 
e ſupreme, eternal Deity, would not wiſh to 
feel a more. intenſe and warm devotion? who 
that ever experienced that ſatisfaction and joy of 
mind, which is the conſequence of a benevo- 
_ lent: and friendly actiog, would not long to 
have the divine ſpirit of love more deeply fixed 
in his breaſt, and animating him to a more en- 
larged and intereſling exertion of himſelf in be- 
half of his fellow · cteatures, and for promoting | 
the welfare and Lola of all to whom his 
"Influence 


g 


and practice, that com 
ſelf· poſſeſſion, which flow from bumility, tem= 


nul thai 


iofluence can peſſibly extend? Or what wen, RN, 
from: his own. temper. 1x, - © 
caſe and true WV 


that could ever obſerve, , 


perance, and meckneſs, would not wiſh to be. 


mare humble, temperate, and meek ? * . 
res thus founded and ſupported, and Which 


take their riſe from ſuch powerful and engage 


5 ing charms, ſuch, heart-felt, conſcious joys, it 


is natural to, expect ſore important eficacy, and 0 
therefore. io preſume that true and. genuine 
virtue muſt, Aways aſpire and be cy over inn 


A. 2 2 40 


. | 
Thus 1 = endeavoured. to give you Lene by 


account of the nature of religious ſincetity. and 


have ſhewed you. that it conſiſts, in having, 2 
prevailing, principle of loye to God and our fel · 
low- creatures manifeſting itſelf by ſome an- 
2 fruits. of righteousneſs, goodneſs, and 
in our life and converſation, producing 
9 itual courſe; of unreſerved and univerſal, 
of ſledfaſt and uniform compliance with the 


; maxims of piety and the laws of. virtue, and con. 


tinually tending towards a more compleat and 
perfect Nate, Should it, after all, be apprehend; 
ed that the truly virtuous character has got 


| :.- or the boundaries ber 


* 2 1 — i tween 


A 
- 
. 


; 

l * 
= : 

| 

1 
1 

b 

f 
1 

1 
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pat em . determĩ- 
"xx. bed at eee eee | 


| | tho preponderating degree ; I anfier, chat ch 


à nice diſtinction of characters, as would render 
d limitsin a manper intultively per- 
2 wo every one, t have had a 

fatal "tendency anc racy In Aa 
_ Surkitts and checking the-ardent'deſite of the 
pions mind aſter farther improvement; but as 
T 4elicity and glory of our - natures 


ily-confiſt in the perpetual progreſs 
** the foul towards perfection, ſo in the partieu 


under conſideration, we ſtem to be 
with-the greateft exaktneſs qualified for making 
a judgment, that may be moſt effectually oon- 
cite to ſuch à progreſſion. We may attain 


16 ſuch a reafonable ſatisfactiom with reſpect to 


ihe moral Rate of our bon minds; as will be 
ndantly ſuffieient to/preſerve us from diſpi- 


| riting attiety and pertirbation; while it is yet 
meh as 0 admit of a farther confirmation, ari- 


ling from our farther advances and higher at- 


| tainments in virtue. To which let me add, that 


che man, who could willingly content himſelf 


wb juſt ſo much religion as would be ſuff- 
cent ne * and its conſe- 
ENT. 5 | "1 A_T 


Ha Gs. 


milery, ate ma Nm ty vg. m. 


N 


Plainly appears to be too ſelſiſn to have any at 
all. A-diſcourſe therefore upbh this ſübfect can- 
not be . deſigned to make an immediate diſto- 
very uf their oben characters to thoſe to whom 


1 is addreſfed; or to delineate then with an ab- 


| Bld&exicic; but only to afford them forte 


ulliſtaner in their endeavors to form a right 


judgment as to the general ſtate and temper of 
their minds by a perſonal examination and in- 


mend this wiſe and wholeſome practice to you, 
let me obſeive, that the account, which 1 have 


been giving of religions ſincerity; amounts to ne 


more than what will ever be che effect of follow- 


And happy they, who from tlis eatlieſt ſtage 
S life, with a chearful freedom and un- 


dus temper? how pure, ſolid and ſublime its 
attending pleaſures? To thoſe indeed w ho have 
declined this generous, liberal ſervice, who 
have deviated from this native bias of the hu- 
man mind, by admitting and indulging ſenſual 


ö ſelf. correction and arigorous 
ie 


watd fevie ww. That I may mote eſſectually recom- 


ing che original ditatesvf plainand fmple nature. 


affected ſerenity of ſpirit, have trod in the ways of 
virtue and known no ether path. In them how 
ſtrong, vigorous and ſecure mut be the virtu- 


, 
| 
| 
| 
N 
' 
: 
Y 
| 
1 
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c tte erith. 
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43) My mine h become. abſolutely. neceſoys Bur 


IX. 


terrifying this may be in apprehen- 
Lion, or painful in the firſt eſſay; yet will the 
Pleaſures of reviving nature ſoon. be felt, and in 
Proportion to the ſuccels of this reforming work | 
and the reſolution. with which it is carried on 
will be che increaſe of them. Let not any of 
us therefore be afraid of entering upon a ſeri- 
J ous and impartial in into the real and pre- 
veiling.diſpoſition of our on minds 3: If in con- 
[ _ ſequence, of à more diligent examination than 
' we have perhaps ever yet made, we ſhould be 
- confirmed. in our apprebenſions that the moral 
_ Rate of our minds is conformable to the prin- 
_ ciplesofreligion and virtue, and ſuch as God ap- 
Gon > on uae 
Wie hp : And as we have reaſon to be- 
that we ſhall not be aſhamed hereafter, we 

—_— be ſo now. If, on the other hand, 

we ſhould have any cauſe to ſuſpect the inge- 

nutz, honeſty;; and integrity of our hearts, let us 

immediately think of rectifiying the diſorder; 
Ms Rr 
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Either nale the tree good and his fruit aa 
or elſe make the. tree corrupt and his fruit 
N : AE, the e. is known 0 + | 
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HOUGH our bleed Saviour appear: SERM, 
ed amongſt mankind,” with the moſt - x. . 
gracious and friendly intentions for their VV 
and happineſs, and throughout the 
whole of his converſation and in all his _ 
teachings and inſtructions, acted in a manner 
perfectly agreeable to ſuch a deſign; yet even 
, rn — ore of his is condeſcending and OY : 
N n 12 I 


+ 
9 N 5 
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Þ «+, » : 
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"6 242 5: That religion da virtue 


A. ful miniſtry upon earth, he met with thoſe who > 


8 pe * S Iver... Among the 


there were none more inveterate in their oppo- 
tion than the Phariſces, who, tho they made 
great pretences to ſanctity and yet | 
- ſhoved by their aftions and .beh&vior 
© were very far from being poſſeſſed of any ſound = 
wir and gpodneſs,, Of this we 
ve a moſt flagrant inſtance upon record in 
this twelfth chapter of faint Matthew, where 


1 ve tea that they aſcribed the moſt benevolent 


: 
: 


"and friendly würacles of our Saviour to the ope- | 
ration and power of the devil. A charge ſo | 
| inconſiſtent and'{elf-contr , that nothin 
| but the #bſt rancorous malice at widckedhew'e 
[ an Gull ptompt them to advahce-It, Upon 
"Wits 6ccafion it was, that our Saviour addreſſed 
himſelf to them in the words of the text; the 
ova ſenſe of which may de thus Expreſſed, 
| +—Eithgy cultivate. and cheriſh. in your hearts 
| hole googgi(poſitions, which will naturally pro- 
_ duce,regular: and good actions, or.elſe ackmow- 
ledge andrallow; that the temper of your mind 


_ is. really as-wigked and perverſe as. your con- 
"Gd, in particular your oppoſition to 
moral dogrines which I 


* Ken pain * this * 2 
WS | 


i 


© confift in good Mili, 


| we are neceſſarily led 17. ee ONE: 8 
ly following, © O generation of vipers, how x. 


| * can ye being evil f 
4 of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
_ ſpeaketh.” 800 that there are two moſt im- 
: 5 755 maxims inculcated by our Saviout in 
paſſage J the one that the ſeat and princi · 


good things, for out VV 


* Ne al B the other 


| 9 inward goodneſs will always diſcover itſelf 
by a life and behaviour anſwerably regular and 
As the latter of theſe will afford ſuch a 
juſt bd ſtrong . illuſtration of the truth of the 
former; it is in that light only 1 ſhall treat of 
it, and not as a diſtinct and ſeparate topic of 
| diſcourſe, Religion may be conſidered in ſeve- 
ral different views; as amiable in itſelf ;- as 
tending to ſecure and promote the, good of ſo- 


city ; as conducing to the preſent happineſ of 


the perſon jullly EET religious; and 
finally, as recommending him to the divine 
favor and laying the foundation of futute 
and eternal happineſs. And in all theſe views 
of it, it wil appear that it muſt neceſſarily con- 


fiſt in good affections and . . of 5 


beart. 
Let us, firſt, conſider religion, ar moral vir- 


we a beautiful and lovely 3 in itſelf, There is 


* 


R 2 | nothing 
v 2 * 


” . 
3 


244 Dat religion and moral virtue 
8 ERM. nothing more natutal; ſcarce any thing more | 
x. yniverſal._ than this. idea of it: And. to every 
man's own mind the appeal muſt lie, when we 
2 K. would aſk, what it is in humgn characters, 5 
either our own or others, that engages our ap- 
 - probation or ſuggeſts the idea of what is lovely 
5 1 aud attracting. The natural judgment of the 
5 upon this head may indeed be dread- 
fully perverted by falſe opinions and inveter ate 
. prejudices ; and, in our own caſe, by the addi- 
75 tional and powerful bias of ſelf. partiality. To 
5 9 5 15 ter, whoſe natural taſte or ſentiment 
is not altogether corrupted and depraved by vi- 
cious habits or groſs ſuperſtition, we may ſtill 
5 appeal as to the judgment they form of the cha- 
nder of others, It is indeed the actions of 
others that engage our. immediate and firſt at- 
tention, and excite our admiration and eſteem or 
il our hatred and contempt of them. Beneficent - 
_ = and uſeful actions generally gain the favor and 
| ' 


applauſe of mankind ; but then it is upon a ſup- 

| palition, that, they proceed. from friendly and = 

| benevolent principles of mind; As is evi- 
| dent from conſidering how we are affected by 
actions of the very ſame kind and nature, when- 

ever we have reaſon to ſuſpeR that they proceed = 

e * mgtives, In as 
. . 


. — ' 7 
8 „ * * 41 * 5 2 4 


"ey in good. affeftions 5 A 


# waſs, however fair and generous the — 


appearance may. be, the eſteem and approbation; 


| the praiſe and the imputed merit immediately * | 


ceaſe, And bn the other hand, where the ac- 
tion was not ſo beneficial as was intended, yet 
if we have good reaſon to believe that the de- 
ſign was indeed benevolent and kind, we ap- 


prove the preſent intention tho we are ſorry or 


the ill ſucceſs of it, which we may perhaps in 
ſome caſes ſee reaſon to aſcribe to a negligence 
and inconſideration, which we cannot but con- 
- demn as highly criminal. In like manner, 
there is nothing more becoming and graceful 
in men than the outward actions of devotion, 
piety, and worſhip towards God: But when 
once we come to imagine and believe that they 


are merely outward, and that there is no anſwe- 


rable principle of devotion and love to God in 
| the heart; there is then no complacency in the 
actions, but, on the contrary, a deteſtation and 
| abhorrence of the hypocriſy and deceit. Not 
the moſt refined, exalted, and worthy: notions, 
which we may ſuppoſe ſuch a worſhiper to bave 
formed of Deity, in conſequence of the ſtrenu- 
ous exerciſe and uſe of his rational and intel- 
lectual powers, can be ſufficient to bribe our 
* in his favor. So far from it, that we 
e {hall | 


ee. and moral virtue 


1 1 
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of bis eee and hend. 11 an the 


gives the charm; i we n bew the | 
fame eſteem for thoſe, who do good, accident- 
ally and by chance, or by force and conſtraint, 
as for thoſe who do it voluntarily, and with a 
chearful and ready mind; for the hypocritical 
ee i e er d 


Ab 

e if e fighter; mo- 
| inks. as intended to promote the good 
of ſociety or the happineſs of mankind in 
general, it muſt, of neceſſity, have its foun- 
dation in che heart. It can indeed be no o- 
ter wiſe of public advantage, than as it ia made 
to appear in life and converſation: But how can 
chis be done, if there be not in the affection and 
temper ſome anſwerable and adequate principle 
bf ation? Mere ſpeculations and reaſonings 
upon religious and moral ſubjects, even tho 
they be ever ſo ſolid and judicious, are, we ſee, 
very far from having any immediate influence 
havior. But ſo far as the affections are engaged 
vn the fide of virtue, fo far, by neceſſury con- 
ſoquence, will the actions be regular, virtuous, 


8 


wt 1 in e 2 8 
aud goods; and ſo far as this inward adjuſtment SERM, 
232 ſo far will irregula- x. 
ny of conduct and behavior enſue. This is.. 
what our Saviour has exprefs'd in the text, by 
ſaying chat *« the tree is known: by its fruits 
This fimilitude is exceedingly ſtrong and em- 
phatical ; yet not too ſtrong for the thing he 
intended 1 ſignify by it, but ſtrictiy juſt ang 
applicable, not requiring any relaxation or al- 
lowance, as is ſometimes the caſe in figurative 
and metaphorical expreſſions, There is an im- 
mediate and inſeparable connexion between 
the nature of a tree and the quality of its fruit. 
A fig-tree, according to our Saviour's manner 
of expreſſion in another paſſage can pioduce 
nothing bat figs, nor a vine any thing but ; 
' grapes. Or, according to his more general ſi- | 
militude in the text, a good tree cannot but 
produce good fruit, and if the fruit of a tree be 
bad, it is a certain ſign that the tree itſelf is ſo. A f- 
ter the ſame manner, a good heart, will neceſſari- 
ly be productive of uſeful and good actions, accord- 
ing to the degree of its goodneſs and in propa -- 
tion tothe abilities of every'particular perſon, the 
judgment he is capable of forming as to the ten- 
dency and refult of his actions and his own op- 
3 for exerting hiraſelf in behalf of ſo- 
5 . ciety 


HS" 


— 


Le exlgien 0 oi virtue 


r SRI 5 a common good. And . | 


actions are contrary; it is a certain ſigu that the 


ben. is proporuonabiy bad. It is indeed true 


3 ” 


© (the very notion of hypocriſy and diſſimulation 


. neceſfarily ſuppoſes it) that the outward expreſ- 
_. Hons of virtue and religion may in ſome parti- 


 - cular inſtances, be more than faitly Os in 
the conduct of thoſe, who are influen | 
- very "different motives. But that very, _ 


EnCe,. which enables us to make this obſerva- 7 
rence may in moſt caſes, and by a juſt compa- 
non of attending circumſtances be without great 
_ difficulty diſcerned. ... And indeed to imagine it 
ever poſſible that a virtuous. and a vicious man 


_ ſhould act the ſame general part, in the ſame 


circumſtances, would not only be directly in- 


conſiſtent with our Saviour s maxim, that the 


« tree is known by its fruits, but would like- 
wiſe be contradicting the difference ſo univer- 


| Glly acknowledged to ſubſiſt between virtue and 
vice with reſpect to their influence upon ſocie- 
ty, nay, would be moſt abſurdly imputing ef- 


fects the ſame upon the whole, to cauſes of a 


N directly oppoſite nature. And, accordingly, 
wboever has made any juſt reflections upon the 
855 ** and reſult of human actions, muſt be 


= fully 


ET in oy affeftims. 


= folly convinced that a regular, habitual courſe SER M. 


of ſuch conduct, by which alone ſociety can be 


daly ſupported and upheld, can only proceed LW 


from a prevailing temper of piety and goodneſs. 
The outward order, harmony, and concord of 
the world will bear an exact proportion to the 
_- regularity, government, and balance of affections 
and paſſions i in the minds of men. A univer- 
| ally good ſtate of things here, a juſt diſcipline i in 
every man's own heart would put an immediate 
end to the far greateſt part of human miſeries, 
and introduce peace, tranquillity, and joy into 
human affairs. And, on the other hand, the 
7 preſent diſorder and fad confuſion of the wolld: 
is to be aſcribed to the tumultuous and ungo- 
verned ſtate of mens paſſions. This being the 

evident and acknowledged ſource of the evil, 
where muſt we look for redreſs? Can the moſt 


powerful reſtraints of civil authority upon the 
outward conduct be > thought a ſufficient reme- 


* dy? By no means. For let it be conſidered 
What a prodigious variety of caſes there are in 
which the happineſs of families and vaſt num- 
bers of individuals are moſt nearly intereſted and 
to which nevertheleſs the laws of civil magi- 
ſtracy cannot poſſibly be extended, without in- 
troducing, by the execution of them and by 


| that an effect may be produced 
Cn, without a ſufficient cauſe, and is a ſcheme ma- 


br - * R - 


| _ ; „„ r 


cel in good affettions. "> 253 
a niſeſtly abſurd and ſelf · contradictory. Aua r- sx 2M, 


|  poſediforder; riot, and miſrule with all their dire x. 


 calinities to become general and flagrant. in 3 3 
community, how: can things be poſſibly redu- 
ced 40-4 better ſlate than by the moſt: 'vigorons 5 
h of dat view rnhich — Can the 
fineſt and moſt perfect ſpeculations or theories 
about the nature and deſign of government, the 
unalienable rights of conſcicnce, the inaſtimable | 
p worth of cin liberty,/ or about-the neeafity.of 
peace, freedom, and proſperity of a people; can 
preſſor s hand? can they ſtem the torrent of car» 
wption and venality, ſtop the ſwelling de of 
luxury, or fave a finking ſtate? No, it is the 
heart, the patriot- heart alone, that is equal to 
tis attempt. Hence, hence alone that reſolute = 
c bontempt of danger, death and toil, of poverty, 
wproach and ö 1 gs 
it engen . — 3 
ties of mankind is indeed the natural effect of a pu- 
blic ſpirit and a generous love of our country, and 


—» 


i - 25 


432 5 
Ae leis in the higheſt degree ludable : "i 


We Wen 4 ard virtue 


* then it ever aims at ſomething farther and is al- 


* ways diſappointed, if theſe worthy and noble 


- fentimenits-do not warm the heart, and prompt 
4 a conduc̃t conſiſtent with them, and a zea- 
- Tous defence of them upon every fair and juſt 
| beealion. - -And'if we look into the more con- 
tracted and private ſcenes of relative and ſocial 
4 whence the confidence and ſecurity of 


_ Friendſhip? -whenge the pleaſure and refreſh- 


tos 1 of converſa eee e the truſt and 


* 


Why 


adence of commerce? whence our do- 
nate! joys? whence our ſupport and comfort 
under domeſtic cares and ſorrows? whence but 
from virtue and from that fidelity, moderation, 
* forbearance and mutual ſympathy, 
Which it evermore inſpires? As this principle 
18 defective, theſe ſocial encies and reli- 
ances muſt be precarious and doubtful, and at- 
cl with anſwerable vexation and diſap- 


pointment; according to the juſt expoſtulation 


8 the apoſtle James; from hence come wars 
ee and fightings among you? come they not hence, 
© *evenofy our luſts that war in your members? 
And the "bſcrvation-of our Saviour, that out 
« of the heart; i.e. from the affections and paſ- 


4 m * eee and perverted from 


ce their 


* 
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« their original defign and natural bias proceed s E R NM. 
e eyil thoughts (pernicious ſchemes and i 
. ſigns) murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, WOW 
_ « falſe witneſſes, blaſphemies, E Nlander, 
5 calumny, and evil ſpeaking: If then religion 
and virtue be indeed the inſtitution and law of 
God for the good and benefit of his creature, » 
man, (which muſt neceſſarily be the caſe, if | 
God be that good and perfect Father and go- 
yernor of the univerſe we ſuppoſe him to be) 
it immediately and undeniably follows, that it. 
muſt have its place, its ſear, its throne in the -Y 
heart. From hence likewiſe it moſt plainly KB 
and clearly follows, that benevolence and cha- w— 
rity mult be its eſſential and conſtituent nature, / 
and that whatever is not connected with this 
Principle of love, nor flows from it, nor has any 
| tendency to promote it, is of a kind altogether 
foreign to religion, notwithſtanding any vener- 
able name it may aſſume or any peculiar zeal 
with which it may be contended for. And this 
laſt obſervation furniſhes us with an eaſy and cer- 
tin rule by which to judge of the ſeveral modes 
of worſhip and rites of devotion, that obtain "fx 
amongſt mankind, which is no other than this; 
| that ſo far as they are calculated to promote a 
* benignity, love and mercy, ſo far they are 
e tu bler= 


Prong We n 


— ne 


> ? 
- 4 


ſes. worhip : 
towards him, with 4 ec —_ <= 
| full of venecation and love for the fopreme = 


ns aud excellencies: 


his nature. By this we 
the moſt amiable 
been: ul acquicſcence and | 
all that ſatisfaction and d that muſt reſult . 
f chat we gurlelves have an al- | 
; cauſe all things, to 
together for our moral, final, and fi 


- 
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arid 'Fhat che univerſ⸗ ſyſtem of intelligent and ER. | 
| Xvnſiots beings bas a common parent, with x. 
- whom i 3s an inexhauſtible treaſure of happineſs WV 
4 and) joy, which his unehangeable and unbound- | 

ed goodneſs will never fail to diſtribute in rich 
_ AFandance and with . unwearied mngificence. 
Wh die ho over prawn ſtant in 
his attendance upon the external modes of wor- 
[= Jet, t, if he have no pious diſpoſitions of 
Jt eyident he muſt be as intirely deſti- 


_ utter 12 not only to the Sire of devo- 
| Yon, but eytn to the meaning and deſign of 
4 - Nay, though his thoughts ſhould at y 
$4 "His attendance on fuch religious ener- 
> led. into. ſore fixed ar | 
WES rfe& character of Deity, yet, 
3 Ravin Wade alienated from the love of g00d- 
died, he Can receive no more delight or enter- 
wminmwent from ſuch contemplations, than the 
moſt erquiſite pieces in ſculpture. or painting 
dean afford one who has loſt the natural taſte for 
barmony proportion and order. It is then by 
ide engagement of che heart only that the plea- 
Hes of devotion are to be felt, and in this way 
Dey wil be found to be indeed and in the higheſt 


degree, noble, folid, and * Farther if we 
9 66s | * 


* 8 
F 


$xKK, ſuppoſe a perſon | to . ict 
* 


ate or to be occaſionally - liberal and 


_— 
* 


F 


* 
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in his dealings merely from prudential and ſelf- 


munifcent, only to ſecure ſame. greater private 
_ advantage, than by his preſent liberality he de- 
_pives himſelf of; 3 he may then indeed feel the 
_wl unznlivened pleaſure of ving purſued, 
A he imagines, his own intereſt wilely ; yet all 
4 ie refined and godlike joys of conſcious * 
nels of reflecting that he loves mankind, an 
that from pure and difintereſted kindneſs he "lf 
pan the peace and happine 
of his fellow-creatures are ſtill far from Um: : 
_ hy ſach an abſolute Arang er may he be to any 
aſures of this kipd, hat by means of the tho- 


| -— ſelfiſhneſs, inſenfibility, and corruption of 


he may eren want a reliſh for them. 


| 1 any one imagine the difference between the 


vtetehed miſer, bequeathing his laſt legacy to a 
e or a ſchool, conſtrained only by this 
dreadful confideration, that the -pretious ſum 
muſt needs be left behind him, 1 ys intending | 
b this artful diſpofal of it to compound with 
heaven for his ſordid and avaritious temper and 
perhaps for his oppteſſon and extortion, be- 
tween ſuch a one, I, and the man, who 
1 woe his life in . and indulg- 
ing 


wy 


* 
o 


md in * e 


non of his eſtate for ſupporting ſome well- con- 
ducted ſcheme of public utility. The actions 
te ſame, how widely different cheir effect upon 
e wind! Again, 2 Congctoulnelt of che eſteem 
and approbation of others has always been juſtly 
looked upon as a very important effect of reli- 
gion and virtue, and as contributing in a very 


Agde degree to the perfection and ſuperiority. off 
their ys. But no man, who knows he does: 


not deſerve this eſtèm, can much count upon 
eing. And tho he may indeed by a fair 


and artful condugt Heccive others into 4 good 
opinion of him; yet being himſelf ſo intimately 


acquainted with. + cheat, the pleaſure he de- 


rives from the thought of it can be little mote; | 


than the apprehenſion of its ſubſerviency to his 
ſecular intereſt and advantage. Whereas the 
nobler pleaſure in this caſe is the conſciouſheſs 


of the eftetmn itlelf; but the nobleſt of all te 
conſeiouſneſs of deſerving it, even tho thro? | 


the ignorance, ſuperſtition, .calumny and envy 


of others, or thro the hardſhips of a mans own | 


domeſtic lot it ſhould never be obtained. In 


. _ this generous and ſweet content 
A 


5 oe , 
ing idee moſt generous and friendly affections, R. 
does towards the cloſing ſcene of it, from the x. 
ke benevolent» principle, allot an equal por. & WV» 
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it appear to confiſt in a right and 
ple of heart. As God is himſelf infinite ar 
changeable in moral perfection and excellency 
of nature; as he not only does good but is 


zpprehendec dtobe the never-filing attendent of 
innocence and integrity. of heart, the moſt de- 


Pteſſed and indigent condition of life has often- 


times become che envy of thoſe who, for want 


of it, have found themſelves utterly unable to 


enjoy, with any tolerable. ſatisfaction, the ex- 
ternal advantages of a proſperoꝑs s and affluent 
fottune. Thus apparent is it that religion and 


virtue, conſidered as tending to promote the 
== of the religious and ; virtuous; perſon 


himſelf, muſt neceſſarily be fu ppoſed to have 
their ſeat in the heart and to conſiſt i in regular, 


| pious and good affections. But 


ee religion as curing 
to us the fiyor-of God and the happineſs of 
| haven, it will in this moſt important view of 


un- 


good, as he not only is good, but according to 


. the juſt and natural language of ſcripture de- 
liglietb in goodneſs and mercy, whom of his in- 
telligent and rational creatures can he approve, 


but thoſe Who are good, or, in other words 
thoſe who in their life and converſation act 


from a 9 of love to him and to their fel- 


low- 


1 107% in 827 Feen. . 29 3 
Wikieraatures?” And if theſe be his delight, s AM. — 2 
thoſe muſt of neceſſary conſequence | be the ob- x... ff 
jets of his diſpleaſure, 1 in, whom. this goodneſs WV 

of heart is wanting, whatever may be their out- 

ward conduct and forms of behaviour. lt 

| is therefore as certain and as demonſtrable as 
the petfeRtions of God, that thoſe only can. be 
acceptable in his fight or enjoy his favor, in 
whole hearts the principles of goodneſs : and vir- 
tie have a. predominant and governing influ- 
ence. And upon the favor of God, upon his 3 
acceptance and approbation muſt depend the 
chief happineſs and honour of all his intelligent 
and moral creation. Heaven itſelf is no other 
than the effect and natural reſult of this divine . 
complacency, Which leads us to another im- 
portant obſervation under this particular, and 
that is, that the happineſs of a future, inviſible | 
. ſtatels, 1200 according toall juſt notions of human | 
ws pare muſt be of ſucha nature, as that it can- 


2 


dee of this tetnper 1 take i in contem lat-. i ; 
ing the glorious perfections of the eternal —_ 
or in traeing throughout the various parts of —— 
verfal nature the wonderful inſtances and effects 

of his boxe * goodneſs ? What reliſh c can there 
| + © 
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Nat religion and Poe virtue 
FRM. . be in ſuch a ſoul for the company of angels, 
x. thoſe e e of God, whoſe pure and ex- 
NY  alted minds are ever exerciſed with the- moſt 
- "vigorous principles. of friendſhip and love? 
What taſte for the glorious' ſociety of human 
2 ſpirits made perfect in virtue? or Ki 85 qua- 
| lification for the continpal. exerciſes and offices 
of charity, which the apoſtle tells us will never 
fail, and which therefore mult of neceſf reign | 
in heaven, and be the chief bulineſs andem El mploy- 
ment of that bliſsful ſtate? Where all is ; 
tion, friendſhip and love, what e Ak can 
there be for a ſoul not endued with the likenes 
of God and a deap-rooted principle of good- 
neſs? And from what we haye now. been fay- 
ing there ariſes a farther Mluftration of a preced- 
ing remark, and i it appears that as without a 
une principle of virtue in the heart there can be 
no ſelf. apptobation, no pleaſure ariſing from the 
| e EY of being eſteemed by others, ſo 
neither without ſuch a principle can we enter- 
tain any apprehenſions, that will be laſtingly 
agreeable and ſatisfactory, of entering upon a 
ſtate of ſuperior happineſs, when this life ſhall 
be at an end; from reflections of which kind, 
ſo much of the preſent peace of the good and 
virtuous does naturally and evidently reſult ? 
» of And 


— 


- 
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And if from the foregoing diſcourſe it does s ERNI. 
likewiſe undeniably appear that all the charms =. 


and graces of virtue and religion, which fur 
nich out fo entertaining an object for the con- 


templation of the human mind, and the view 
and obſervance of which muſt be peculiarly de- 
ghtful and pleaſant, when we conſider them 
a our own, as belonging to and conſtituting 
our on characters, can only ariſe from a good 
diſpofition' of ſoul, and the harmony and order 
of our affections; and that, if we would Parti- 2 
dpate in the moſt divine] joys of doing good and 
promoting the happineſs of others; we muſt 
firſt be good; then have we before us the uni- 
ted ftrength of all the moſt powerful and en- 
gaging motives to perſuade us to attend to the 
moral culture and improvement of our minds B 
as to a: matter of chief and bügelt concern. 
In Une Fe our purſuing this great and mo- 
mentous buſineſs with propriety and ſucceſs, 
it muſt be of the firſt importance to form a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with che 
mind itſelf, Let us then take a view of our in- 
ward frame and conſtitution; ſuch a one as will 
fürniſh us with a juſt idea of it; as will not 3 
a diſcover what the various principles, in- in- 
8 8 3 | clina- 


* $62 3 Dat OY . moral virtue | 
| SERM,  clinations ond paſſions of gur natures are; but 
| 2 = likewiſe. the different rank they hold in point 
WJ of exce llency and worth, the ſubordination 
= "which they. ought, to bear to each other and 
3 of them it is "that; 1s intended to e 
= over and direct the reſt; This will lay o 
to. our. notice the moſt wonderful of all te 
works of God, that are within. the reach of our 
- Preſent inſpection and knowledge, and Which 
notwithſtanding the neatneſs of ihe object 
the generality of us ſeem. but little acquainted 
With. It will vaſtly enlarge our ideas of the 
goodneſs of God, who. appears, by his uner- 
ring wiſdom, to have modeled and contrived our 
inward frame. with ſuch a thorough ſuitableneſs 
and tendency for affording the moſt ſettled and 
refined happineſs, and will thus furniſhus with 
a generous and noble motive for employing 
ourſelyes in pleaſing and obeying the great au- 
thor and parent of our beings, It will teach us 
what we may juſtly expect from ourſelves, and 
When we ack in a manner worthy the ſtrength 
and dignity of our nature, It will alſo be of 3 
high advantage | to us not only to form as exact 
an idea as poffible of the general principles and 
diſpoſitions of our inward frame, but alſo to be 


acquainted with the e conſtitution and 
88 bis 
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pa cone in good ern, 


bias of 6 our own minds. . As there is a certain, SER M. 


is common to all of human kind ; yet confiſt- — 


unvarying form, | or ſyſtem of animal life which 


ent with the greateſt variety in temperature 
and features; ſo, though there are. certain prin- 
ciples common to the human mind as ſach, yet 
may: theſe be fo. varied as to the proportion 
which the ſtrength of one may naturally bear to 
the ſtrength of another, as to produce perhaps 
in the temper of every individual ſomething pe- 
culiar and diſtinguiſhing. And to know what 


that is muſt be of great importance; finte it 


may be attended both with its advantages and 


temptations; by being acquainted with which 


we ſhall be able to ſet our guard and purſue 
our endeavors With greater probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. Nor will it be ſufficient to underſtand 
and conceive aright of the natural make and 
original conſtitution of our minds, but we 
muſt alſo conſider what i is their preſent” ſtate; 
What improvement we have made of our in- 
ward powers and faculties and how we have 
uſed them; whether agreeable to the end of 


our being or otherwiſe ; 3 whether our paſſions 


have exerted themſelves .in a man ner agreeable 


to the order of nature and the appointment of 


God, or whether they are become irregular 
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1 08 unnatural. . Let, us {criouſly a and! imparti- 

ally confder What is our true and prevailin 

principle of action. If upon a review we find 


2 religion. and * virtue 


© © that our hearts are in the main ſincere and up- 


tight; the pleaſure and fatisfaction reſulting | 


thence, : will be an additional, proper and pow- 
_ erful inducement to ſtedfaſtneſs, and 
in religion and goodneſs :, If on the contrary 
we find diſorder and- confuſion, falſhood and 
deceit within; this will be one 
and one that it is abſolutely neceſſary to take, 
towards our 


perſeverance 


good- ſtep taken 


to a a dani — and 


approved ſtate of mind. 
And for our farther aſſiſtance i in . 


; ing to attain to the juſt and true perfection of 


our natures, nothing can be of greater impor- 


nunce than the frequently employing ourſelves 
in ſerious and devout meditation upon the mo- 
ral character and 
ſhall have always before our eyes the moſt ami- 
able and attractive example of goodneſs, which 
will repreſent it to our view in all its. intrinſic 


Thus we 


perfections of God. 


and ſpotleſs beauties. Thus we ſhall be led 
to conſider that whereever we are and what- 


ever we purpoſe or engage in, we have a pre- 


ſence with us intimately conſcious to the feel- 
| ing and — of our r minds and the pre- 
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e whoſe favor it is of the utmoſt $33, > 
importance to ſecure and preſerve, | And the x; 
more we accuſtom dude t6, thaſs. dewane N | 


teflections upon the divine character, the more 
ſhall we underſtand of the natute and ſpirit, of 
trus. religion; and be the more thoroughly 
convinced that it muſt be abſolutely. in vain to 
pretend to ſubſtitute any thing in the room of 
the fincere and unfeigned principles of love td 
Gd and our neighbour, By humble and fer- 
vent prayer therefore let us indulge and che- 
riſh theſe pious exerciſes and affections of the 
mind ; and in the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs and ardor 
ol our ſquls, offer up our petitions to God for, 
all that moral. ſtrength and reſolution, which 
may be neceſſary for the preſervation. of our in- 
OPT: and the. improvement of our minds in 
| This will * increaſe our ſenſe 
2 of the importance of being ever attentive to our, 
inward. fate; it will quicken, our deſires: and, 
purſuits after goodneſs; and will raiſe in our 

| ſouls the higheſt confidence and ſecurity in the 
apprehenſion and firm belief, that our ſerious. 
and fincere endeavors for the greater purifica-. 
tion and refinement of our tempers will under. 
the benign influences of heaven * rendered 
* ſucceſsful, 
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5 Ln: Ber ee to do fte the 
- Preſent ſubject, ſhould 1 not obſerve with what 

$5 nity the Biff. 
| dene "berween” moral duties and the poſitive 


appo | 1" exerciſes of re- 
Been and be va ſuperlority 


of the former 
may be deduced from the Ae we have 
been advancing. Religion, we fee, as it de- 
notes . duty, the ſupreme excellency 
8 _ 3 confiſts in virtuous and good 
2 Theſe therefore have the value and 
| . Saf end. The ' poſitive appoint- 
ments and external ſervices of religion are 
means to this end. And ſo far as they are ap- 
Prebended conducive to it, it is natural to ex- 
pelt a proportionate regard to them from thoſe 
who have an eye to the end itſelf. But then 
they are means only, and ought therefore to have 
only an inferior degree of regard, when com- 
pared” with the end. When they are preferred 
before it, when there is more zeal, carefulneſs 
and concern about them than about the temper 
and diſpofition of the heart and the great duties of 
relative and ſdclal life, then is the natural order 
and ſtate of things inverted. This high, over- 
ſtrained opinion of poſitive and inſtrumental 
ſervices may indeed in many caſes be no more 
than an error of the judgement; and a man 
| Ee may 


N confi n 
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may really bave a very ſound and good heart, 5 E R NM. 
: tho'. he does: not value it as he ought or think x, 


| it of ſo much importance. as in fact it is. But WWW 


it is an error one would willingly ſee corrected, 
ſince it cannot but greatly diminiſh the pleaſures - 
of virtue, and has ſo natural a tendency to re- 


turd and hinder, the progreſs of the ſoul towards 


perfection. When indeed this preference of 
the outward means of religion becomes practi- 
cal (of which. the inſtances are, we may too 
juſtly preſume, innumerable) and the diſorder. 


and depravation has ſeized the temper, then is 


the caſe truly wretched; and 1 _ 
change of heart are the only remedy, 

I might likewiſe naturally aa cue Kom 
the for going diſcourſe to obſerve upon the 
manner, in which we are to form our judg-- 
ment of other mens characters. Some judg-- 
ment we are all apt to, form of one another in 
this reſpect. And it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
it. But many times we do it upon very whim-- 
ſical and capricious. principles,” judging of the 
goodneſs or badneſs of mens characters, from 
things which have no neceſſary connection either 


with a virtuous or a depraved habit of mind. 
But from what, has been ſaid it undeniably ap- 


Pars: that religion, pure and undefiled religion 
vial, conſiſts 


X 


8 nn 
e alte not in foms and fperulitfons, but in 

* the tamper ofthe heart, and in the ptevailin 8 
1 dipnſitians of love D God and mankind, and 
ttt cheſe een will have ſome ſuitable 
and. effect upon inens life and 
| convenſation;/iFtheiefore: we obſerve; their ac- 
tions to be agreeable-to-ſuch affeRions of mind, 
wo ar to judge and conclude them to be endu- 
ed with them, Whatever name they may bear 
amidſt the party. diſtinctions of men, and the 
 Givided ſentiments of the chriſtian world, | HM 

In che laſt place the doctrine of the text and 
che illuſtrations that have been giver of it, ena- 
ble us cafily-to-difcern; with what propriety the 
chriſtian religion lays ſo great a ſtreſi upon mens 
alien, ande hom conſiſtentiy with: its: placing 
| the/acceptableneſs,” the ſupeme worth and the 
eſſential nature ob; religion in the temper and 
. diſpoſition: of: the: heart, fincs it appears not 
only that there is a neceſſary and inſeparable 
conneQon between: the goodnefs.of the temper, 
aud the regularity and goodneſs of the outward 
conduct and behaviour; but likewiſe that the 
very diſtinction of actions into good and bad in 
a moral ſenſe, is founded intirely upon a previ- 
duſiy ſuppoſed difference in the principles of 


| 2 53 „ and from which 
| * 


- 


. conſiſt in good affettions. 2369 
ſolely the moral goodneſs or depravity of the AA. 
actions is derived. So that every recommen— x. = 
dation and enforcement of good works, which W/W 

we meet with in the goſpel-writings does neceſ- q 
 arily, imply an ultimate reference to the temper 
and àffections of the mind And thus it ap- 
pears, That religion, in every view, that re 
can poſſibly take of it, cannot be juſtly con- 
ceived of in am other way, than than as having its 
foundation and ſeat i in the heart, „ Frog 
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Sc our blefſed Saviour came into the world | 
xz, in order to inſtruct us in the knowledge 
Ea and encourage us to the practice of re- 
B gion and virtue, ſo he did with the greateſt 

ſitedfaſtneſs, conſtancy and prudence purſue this 

fttiendly deſign, not only by the excellent doc- 
trines he taught, and the amiable view he has 
given us of the nature of true and acceptable 
religion, both as to its eſſential properties and moſt 
exited improvements, but alſo by ſetting before 
us an exact and finiſhed model of it in his own life 
and converſation. Of this we have a particular 
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On hin Knowledge. 271 
and temarkable inſtance i in that part of his con- ERM. 
duct, which we find related at large in this 114. 

thirteenth chapter of faint John's goſpel, and! (W/W © 
which was the immediate occaſion of his laying: 
dawn the maxim contained in the text. That 
he might give his diſciples a moſt lively and af- 
ſecting example of that humility and condeſcen - 
ſion in performing all kind and ſocial offices 
towards each other, which his religion requires 
of his profeſſors, he took upon himſelf a piece 
of ſervice naturally and according to ſtated cuf-' 
tom belonging to thoſe of inferior rank and 
loweſt conſideration in a family, and with his 
omn hands waſhed their feet. The particular 
intent and meaning of which action they not 
rightly underſtanding, their thoughts being too 
much taken up with external dignity and ſupe-" 
riority;/ our Saviour more diſtinctly points out 
and explains; and then adds, If ye know 
etheſe things happy are ye, if ye do them; 
plainly intimating and intending to impreſs it 
upon their minds, that his deſign in giving 
them theſe inſtructions, was that they might 
act accordingly, and that unleſs they did ſo, 
the cleareſt knowledge they might have of chal; | 
duty, as to this point of conduct, would be in- 
| 15. ineffeQual towards apſwering any valu- i 
| able 
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Oh betting 
e arpoſes with reſpect to the deine bor 
IX. ab their own happineſs. But though this was 


5 more immediate occaſion of the words, 


they are evidently a general maxim here ap- 
plied to a particular caſe, yet equally and with 
Say che Arme propriety. applicable t6-every 

other branch of religious or to the 
whole compaſs and extent it. In farther. diſ- 
oourſing upon them therefore it will. be my 
buſineſs do ſhew the inſufficiency of religious 

knowledge, even though it be ef the moſt ex- 
act and perfect kind, for ſecuring the divine 
favbr and our own happineſs without a: virtu- 
ent temper and habit of mind. And however 
_ needleſs a labour. this may appear to ſome; on 


__ _ account of the indiſputable certeinty of the ma- 


xim, yet thoſe, who have made any juſt re- 


flezions upon the moral ſtate of the world, 


will, I doubt not, eaſily diſcern the, peculiar 
neceſlity of detecting and expoſing that partieu- 
bay inſtance of ſelf· deceit, which conſiſts in 
aſting a part directly repugnant to it, and con- 
ſequently the importance of placing the maxim 
nlſelf in the ſtrongeſt point of view, in an age, 
which not only freely allows of religious in- 
quiries and diſqui ſitions, but in which they 
55 4 are e * has ſo * purſued. But 


% 


leſt 


2 


. Or religious . 


bed 1 ſhould be thought to depreciate and un- 8x x24, 
dervalue the ſpeculative conſideration of reli- xi. 
gion by repreſenting it as utterly inſignificant YN. 


and uſeleſs, or to give any encouragement to 
thoſe who allow themſelves in an habitual 
| careleſſne ſs and indolence in this reſpect; than 
which nothing can be farther from the inten- 
tion of our Saviour, who has himſelf declared 
that : for this end” he © was born, and for 
this cauſe he came into the wald, that 
« he might bear witneſs to the truth * 1 pro- 
poſe, RE 
Firſt, to ſhew the BY e; of religious 
knowledge, and the importance of cultivating 
it. And in this view, we may obſerve 4 
In the firſt place, that the defire of know- 
ledge in general is natural to the human mind. 
It appears ſtrongly and almoſt without excep- 
tion in children; and generall y diſcovers itſelf 
after ſome manner or other in perſons grown 
up to years of maturity, though even in many 
of theſe, through the fault of a neglected and 
perverſe education, it {till operates but in a tri- 
fling and childiſh way: whilſt many others 
ate with indefatigable pains and labor, and 
merely for the pleaſure of making, new diſcove- 
ries, em ploying themſelves in the purſuit of 


-  know- 


— Ws 
Ts 274. b 05 el Hwwledge. 


= E "SE 25 knowledge through all the mazes of the moſt 
xe. dark and intricate ſpecies of ſcience. This de- 
TE vw fire of knowledge being thus original and con- 
= ſtitutional in the ſoul, it muſt from hence 
plainly appear, not only that it was intended 
to be exerted and cultivated, but likewiſe that 
it muſt be a ſource of pleaſure of the beſt and 
pureſt kind, becauſe innocent and natural, 
long as the gratification of it is kept Nalin the 
bounds preſcribed by virtue and ſober reflection. 
And it muſt at leaſt be as great a pleaſure to 
a mind not perverted from its natural ſtate, 

to diſcover. and contem plate religious truths, 

as thoſe of any other kind: Though 
5 there Is, _perha ps ſcarce a proper foundation ber 
. buch A diſtinetion, there being few, if any, 
hes of knowledge, which have not in 
ſome manner or another, immediately or more 
| remotely, 2 ſubſerviency and reference to reli- 
4 To be indifferent therefore and uncon- 
cerned as. to'the knowledge and ſtudy of reli- 
gion, ſhews, the mind to be in a weak, ſtupid 
and degenerate ſtate. It is willfully giving up 
a prerogative by which we are ſo eminently 
diſtponiſhed, and depriving ourſelves of a large 
compaſs of . pleaſure and delight, which we 
were by nature made to enjoy. And this will 


a 5 | appear 


02 ell knowledge. 


256 


appear in a ſtill "SINE light, if we conſider 8 ERM. 


farther, in the 


XI, 


Second place, that there i is not only in man WWW 


4; natural defire of knowledge, but that he is 
likewiſe endowed with thoſe powers and facul- 


ties by which he is capable of purſuing and ac- 


quiring it, particularly that which is more 
immediately of the religious and moral kind, 
As the works of God and the events of provi- 


dence furniſh out ſuch clear and conſpicuous | 
evidences of his creating power and of his wiſe _ 


and benevolent government in the world, ſo we 
are by the reaſonable and thinking faculties of 
our nature fitted and enabled to trace out theſe - 
evidences, and to perceive the demonſtration, | 
which they afford, of his eternal and infinite 


perfections. As we are by the whole of our in- p 


ward conſtitution made for religion and the 
Imitation of God, as the various powers and 
_ faculties of our nature plainly point it out as 
our higheſt dignity, our trueſt happineſs and 
our proper end, ſo we have that power of ſelf- 
reflection, by which we are capable of diſcern- 
ing and taking notice of this univerſal tendency 
of nature, and of reaſon and underſtanding, by 
which to draw the proper concluſion, ariſing 
| from this ſelf-conſideration and home-ſurvey, 
EE And 


1 = 5 On er t 

Lo *SERM, And as God has been pleaſed to favor mankind 
1 X. With an external inſtitution of religion well 
1 wo fitted for raiſing, us from that degeneracy into 
which we are fallen and to improve us in every 
mdtzhing that is virtuous and Sodlike, and confirm- 
3 ed by proper and ſufficient evidence, fo we are 
by the ' fame intelligent and rational faculties 
capable of diſcerning the propriety and ſtrength 
of ſuch evidence, of receiving the conviction ari- 
fing from it, and of ſtudying, percelving, and 
attending to the nature, deſign and genuine prin- 
ciples of the goſpel-ſyſtem, Theſe things are 
in the general exceeding plain and obvious; 
and if it ſhould be thought that there are hae, 
who ſeem to be in a manner incapable of thoſe 
rational exerciſes, of which I have now been 
„ * ſpeaking; ; this may in moſt caſes be aſcribed 
d0ð9 the wrong and careleſs manner, in which 
E - they have been educated, which when perſons 
under the like ſeeming i incapacities have endea- 

vored to make amends for by their own dili- 

gence and application, they haye generally 
made a good proficiency in juſt reaſoning and 

ſound knowledge. And now for what can we 
ſuppoſe theſe powers and faculties given us, if 


not to be uſed for thoſe purpoſes, which they 
are ſo naturally and directly fitted to anſwer ? 
3 e FM - | Not 
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On religious knowledge. 


Not to uſe them in this manner is evidently s x RM. 
unnatural and a practical falſhood, it is acting as xI. 
if we were not thoſe reaſonable creatures, we VV! 


really are, and a reducing ourſelves to a lower 
claſs of being than that in which we were ori- 
ginally placed. But 

Thirdly, thoſe pleaſures W ariſe Pan 
| that knowledge, which is more immediately. 
| religious, are of the moſt noble and ſatisfying 
kind. What employment can be more wor- 
thy of our rational natures, or yield us a more 
ſolid pleaſure and ſatisfaction, than the contem- 
plation of the glorious and eternal God and his 
infinitely adorable perfections, and the endeavor- 
ing by attentive thought and ſerious reflection 
to refine, elevate and enlarge our ideas of his 
goodneſs, wiſdom and power? Goodneſs. and 
that happineſs which is always the effect of it, 
when attended with wiſdom and power, are 
the objects of all others moſt pleaſing and grate- 
ful to the human mind. What high delight 
then ſhall we procure for ourſelves ? what a 
perpetual ſource of joy ſhall we haye in our 
own minds, when by the diligent exerciſe and 
uſe of our rational faculties we have gained 
thoſe juſt apprehenſions of God, which repre- 
| lens him to us as the father of the univerſe and 


* the 


. Fan 0 3 c, ES 
1 x. the friend. of all his creatures, as the original of 
"It. all beings as continually prefidiog,and. directing 
1 throughout the boundleſs extent of nature, and 


3 | AB as ordering all events with a benevolence and 
3 mercy adequate to his uncontroulable and 


1 boundleſs dominion? And when by ſtudying 
and contemplating the order and beauty of the 
1 . natural world, by tracing out and obſerving the 

3 | eventsof God's moral government throughout 
E the various changes, and viciſſitudes that take 


; place amongſt mankind, the happineſs conſe- 
quent upon virtue, and the puniſhment of vice 
and iniquity, the frame and conſtitution of the 

6 human mind, its various powers and affections, 
Ill fo directly tending and ſo wiſely adapted to 
E — ſecure: and promote both private and general 


=> we have acquired the moſt extenſive and 

enlarged conceptions of that happineſs which 

divine vine goodneſs has already produced, and which 

1 8 by its unremitting and moſt efficacious influen- 
= ces is continually advancing towards perfection: 
IS And when we extend. our views to the ama- 
zing glories of the future and heavenly ſtate, 

and have learned to conceive of thoſe rewards, 
3 _ _ that are prepared for the righteous hereafter, 
7 : with thoſe great and magnificent ideas of them 
_ which a diligent attention to the dictates of na- 
; 74 ture 
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ture and the doctrine of ſeripture will ſo copi- 82 N N. | 
ouſly furniſh us with, we ſhall then have the x1, 
moſt compleat and ſatisfying view of human 


bappineſs and divine love; and the pains we may 
bis taken to acquire the moſt regular appre- 
henfions and the exacteſt knowledge as to theſe 
important truths of religion, will be abundantly 
rewarded by the conſtant pleaſure and delight 
which ſuch knowledge and apprehenſions will 
afford us; if ſo be we are not ourſelves wants 
ing in the temper of goodrieſs, without which 
it is indeed abſolutel; y impoſſible that we ſhould 
entertain the apprehenſion of it in the Deity, 
and of the effects of it in the univerſe with full 
* reliſh and delight. Thoſe good men who have 
only a general and indiſtin& knowledge of 
theſe glorious truths, founded upon a traditio- 
nary and implicit faith, may receive a very con- 
fiderable degree of ſatisfaction and pleaſure from 
the contemplation of them: But it is evident 
that ſuch pleaſures muſt be greatly heightned 
and moſt gloriouſly improved, when our con- 
ceptions and ideas relating to them are the pro- 
duce of our own thought and reflection, and we 
know them for ourſelves. The evidence f 
heſe truths will then always accompany the 


nn and review of them, and conſe= - 
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3 * bn. . give er, life, a and, 
: XI. „ e ee tou Hows, And 
Ccuitomec ourſelves to the ſtudy 
[andioratiigation of order and moral beauty will 
male them ſtill more deſirable and lovely, and 
give the pleaſure ariſing from the apprehenſion 
of them a ſtill more exquiſitq and intenſe reliſh. 
2 therefore we would enjoy pleaſures the moſt 
innocent and pure, the moſt ſublime and ratio- 
2 the moſt lively, vigorous, and durable, let 
us engage our minds in the ſerious ſtudy of re- 
ligion, and endeavour to gain as clear and full a 
knowledge of its truths as the imperfection of 
bm nature wil Aa of. er farther * 
A 
| | Fourth 8 ile can more - effetually 
1 a the ſtudy of religion, than the con- 
ſidering the vaſt importance of — or mo- 
ral knowledge towards preſerving the temper 
of virtue in its due vigor, and giving it its full 
ſcope; and conſequently towards ſecuring its 
pleaſures and delights. It is indeed impoſſible 
that we ſhould be without ſome knowledge of 
religion. It is wrought into the conſtitution of 
our natures; yet when our natural ſenſe of the 
excellency and amiableneſs of piety and virtue 
is bribed, and cultivated by: thorough reflec- 


tion 


\ 
ON 


| o religious a 
tion and a ſerious attention to our in ward make ERM. 
and an [how much more effectual „ 

muſt it needs be thought towards refining ane 


confirming the virtuous temper, and rendering 
it ſecure againſt the fatal influence of tempta- 
tion? And the more thoroughly we are eſta» 
bliſhed in-juſt and true notions of happineſs by 
ſuch ſerious and attentive reflection, as muſt ne- 
oeſſarily determine us to place it in the integri- 
ty and moral rectitude of the mind, the better 
of courſe muſt we be qualified for a ſucceſsful 
purſuit of our own, and for endeavoring after 
a proper manner to promote that of others, 
And though the evidences for the being and per- 
fections of God ſtrike our ſenſes, and appeat in 
every thing we ſee and feel, yet, unleſs we yo- 
luntarily engage our minds in a more particular 
and deliberate conſideration of theſe great and 
important truths, which are thus clearly ſet be- 
fore us and offered to our view, it cannot be 
expected that they ſhould have any great influ- 
ence towards: regulating our temper and con- 
duct. Principles believed only in a curſory 


and haſty manner, and convictions, in which 


we are merely paſſive, cannot, according to the 
nature of things, be ſuppoſed to have any great 
_ of perſuaſive and moral dies But when 

our 
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Ny een ws dave dane wo 
ect and diſcard thoſe diſhonourable and un- 

4 tion which many entertain con- . 
can be more natural than 
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1 this rational and perſonal inquiry, and. this only, 
” that makes the principles we imbibe properly 
oy g our own; and when we can look upon 
= . them in chis light as the genuine offspring of 
du oen thought and judgment, we muſt for 
+, Certain be much more likely to regard them in 
1 onr temper and practi ; than if r an im- 
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appears that ü e who would refrain the exer- 

—— eiſe of this perſonal inquiry and private judge- 

ment either by advancing the claims of a preten- 
Adiued ecc cal authority, or by confining the 5 

cor of God to perſons eſpouling this or that 

particular ſyſtem of belief, do as little conſult 

te intereſt of virtue and morality, as they do 

the diſcovery of truth or the progreſs of know- MM 


RE... Even though the ſentiments — in- 
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5 On reli igious konte LL» 
-alcate ſhould happen to be of the pureſt and s 7 805 


moſt perfect kind, yet what more likely to pre- ; 
vent all their noble and generous efficacy upon = 3 
the temper, than this r method "of | WW 
58 enforcing them ? . net „V 
Notwithſtanding what we | haves been 7 8 
concerning the natural tendency of juſt s - 
well-grounded principles of belief edel in Ps 
prove, and eſtabliſh virtuous diſpoſitions in tu 
heart, it muſt indeed be acknowledged, 8 
what is abundantly plain from experience, that 
theſe things are hot always in fact n is fd rs 
and that the regularity of mens tempers is far 
from being univerſally propottionate to the er 4 
gularity, ſolidity, and ſtrength of their cir faith, 2 0 1 
And this leads me to confider i in tl A 3 550 > 
Second place che inſufficiency of religions WE 
| knowledge, however exact, regularand compleat, : 
for ſecuring the divine favor, and that happineſs 
which is conſequent upon it, without a prevail. 
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ing temper of virtue and goodneſs. It mak s 5 
juſtly be feared that there are many, who 4 


* 


* 


extremely defective in the true and ubſtantial Ee 

goodneſs of the heart, are laying an undue ſires, 

upon the knowledge which they ſuppoſe. them. 7 

ſelves to be poſſeſſed of on the ſubject of religion. 
Mare Fey when men of thorou gh reflec- 
tion 
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On — "AY 
tion and n thought, who have acquired 
the moſt rational and amiable notions of reli- 

pare. themſelves with. implicit belie- 


a vers, whoſe notions of it are-many times highly 
; — to. reaſon, and extremely comfortleſs 


difpiriting ; the affinity there is between 


? lovely ſentiments and lovely diſpoſitions may by 


inſenſible degrees lead them either to ſubſtitute 
the former in the room of the latter, or elſe to 
imagine that the connection between them is 


as certain in their own mind and temper as it 


| © is natural in the thing itſelf. . But whatever be 


Without a e 


the deluſion, it is * importance to 
conſider that our knowledge of religion, be it 


eyer ſo clear, regular and well-grounded, will, 


pondent temper, 


be intirely ineffectual for ſecuring the divine 


favor and our own future happineſs ; and this 
is what that knowledge itſelf does moſt evi- 
dently demonſtrate. If we know any thing 
at all of religion, we muſt know it to conſiſt, 
not in {þ n, but in temper and practice, 


And the more thoreoghly: we underſtand it, 


the ſtronger will be our conviction, that its ul- 


timate reference is to the heart and life. The 
+ more thoroughly we examine the particular 
truths of religion, the more clearly ſhall we 


diſcern 


% 


On religious | knowledge, 285 
dliſcern them all to conſpire in teaching us this s E R M. 
great truth, that good diſpoſitions of mind and xr. 
a conformity of temper to the nature and will 
of God are qualifications abſolutely and indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary i in order to our enjoying his 
favor and ſharing in the glorious effects of it. 
If, for inſtance, we know that God is a be. 
ig perfect in moral purity and of - unchange- 
able goodneſs; if we ſuppoſe ourſelves to have 
clear and peculiarly juſt conceptions of this im- 
portant principle, does it not directiy lead us to 
a farther truth, namely that it is his will that we. 
ſhould imitate him in theſe perfections of his 
nature, and that thus only his favor and dur 
own happineſs can be ſecured. If in con- 
ſequence of theſe juſt and honourable concep- 
tions with reſpect to the eſſential nature and 
perfections of God, any one be fully convinced 
that his deſign in the creation, ſupport and go- 
vernment of the world was and can be no other 
than the communication of the moſt diffuſive 
happineſs, can he poſſibly avoid this farther con- 
cluſion, that it muſt be the indiſpenſable law 
of this ſupreme and all- preſiding Deity, that 
his creatures of the human race ſhould have 
their hearts thoroughly well affected to the good 


of each other, and ſhould endeayor, by all juſt 
and ; 


methods to promote it? and that 


mſelf, for want of imitating the 
For want of ſtudying his own 
ting his own ions, be acting 
feſtly injurious to the rights of 
welfare of mankind, it would 
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wan — ſtrong, and lively ſenſe of 
ZR _ the cel ad worth of virtue, there is no 


. we can godly ſuppoſe ſuch a 
N than to excite us to 
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cience, ot. ſenſe of moral 
, muſt it not be che higheſt 


of ſuch a princi- 


nature in general, 
che ſpecies, will 


character 
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our neglecting to reverence its dictates 
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25 Fa 05 bear enn | _ 
in our own minds, or for our baving inipdired 8x RIU | 
its influence and force by indulging - irregular x1, 
 _ paſſions and unmanly purſuits? Is it not the WYW 
very end of giving a law, that it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved and obeyed? And if ſo, can the mere 
| knowledge of our duty be of any fignificancy = 
or avail without the practice of it? Will it ſo 
much as ward off that puniſhment which the 
ceonſciouſneſs of a violated law naturally ſore- 
bodes? This would evidently be a moſt abſurd .- 


it needs be to expect that neee 10 
: . rewards of keeping it? 
_ Farther, do we know that Jeſus ile 
into the world to ſave finners, and in purſuance 
of that deſign to inſtruct them in the principles 
of true religion, and to encourage them to th 
practice of the moſt diſintereſted, fervent and 
_ univerſal charity? By knowing this we muſt of 
| courſe know that ſomething farther is neceſſary 
in order to our participating in thoſe future glo- 
ries and felicities which the goſpel propoſes to 
our conſideration and regard: Every part of 
Chriſtianity, every circumſtance of our Saviour's 
appearance in the world tends to illuſtrate, prove 
and confirm this truth, that without holineſs; - 
Wor" other endowments we may be 
= poſſeſſed 


e n 


7. IP, we ſhall never . ſee the Lord.” | 
I perſon than he who is the high- 4 
vet repreſentative of the ſupreme Father's . glory 


When no leſs a 


and the expreſs image of his perſon, came into 
the world with ſuch great and godlike views, 
and endured ſo many afflictions and perſecuti- 


ons for the fake of accompliſſing them, can we 


aſter all believe that the mere knowing theſe 
| things to be true-will anſwer the ends of his ap- 


notions alone about the nature and deſign of 
the chriſtian religion, be they ever ſo clear, 
juſt and ſublime, will compenſate for our n 
in direct contradiction to that delign ? 
i But once more, do we imagine W e to 
| obo formed regular and well. adjuſted ideas 


a future ſtate, which are ſo clearly pointed out 
by the genuine dictates and ſuggeſtions of na- 


| tute, and the expectation and hope of which are 


ſo abundantly confirmed by the goſpel? Thoſe 
very apprehenſions with relation to them muſt 


include the ſtrongeſt demonſtration that ſome- 


thing farther is neceſſary i in order to our enjoy- 
ment of them. For beſides that the happineſs 


W ſtate is of ſuch a nature that it can be 
_ 


pearance, without having our tempers and — 
accordingly. regulated ? Or that ſpeculations and 


wich reference to thoſe rewards and glories of | 
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happ F ae thoſe whoſe terpers gre SE RM» 

regulated according to the dictates of conſcience IF 
and virtue,. and conformed to the nature and 
image of God ; beſides this, I ſay, if we have 
indeed any juſt conceptions of the happineſs of 

a future world, we muſt conſider it as the free 

gift of God, and at the lame time conclude : 
it to be utterly inconſiſtent with his nature, and 
with the ends of his government to beſtow it 

upon any, whoſe minds are not formed into 

the habitual and. prevailing temper of virtue. 

For what is his nature; Is it not pure and 

al perfect goodneſs? What then muſt be the 

end of his government? Muſt it not be che : 
moſt extenſive, the univerſal happineſs of his 
intelligent and moral creation? And is it poſſi- 
bly: conſiſtent with ſuch a ſcheme of adminiſ- 
tration, ſuch a final view, to beſtow upon par- 

ticular ſubjects of his government any of the 
high. ineſtimable honours of a future ſtate; 

merely on account of the juſtneſs and propri- 

ety of their ſpeculations, even though deſtitute 
of the temper of goodneſs and love; and thus 

countenance and encourage thoſe irregular and 

depraved affections, which ſo far as they pre- 

vail muſt neceſſarily violate and diſturb the 

happineſs of connected and ſocial beings? Or 


abhor vice and” iniquity? 
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08. from whit duns been 'faid it n 
| fellow, that, unleſt dur and affeRions x5. | 
bole ben good marken, regulated avbording 0 | 
rr cf religion and virtue, our knows 
leage will be ſo far from being of any advan- 
e 8s, that it will grratly aggravate out 
folly, ſhame, and guilt. According to the prin- 
enn nothing can 
|  be-plainer than that in religion goodneſs of Wn 
temper and life is the end, and that knowledge 
is a means to chat end, and, if chis- be the 
caſe,” then the more perfectly we enjoy the 
meant, the more criminal muſt we be, and the 
higher degrees of divine diſpleaſure muſt we =» 
incur, if we-negle& and difregard the end. If 
the perfection of virtue can juſtly be expected 
from any, it muſt ſucely be from thoſe who 8 
have made proficiency and eminent at- . 
tainments in the knowledge of religion and in 
farming regular, Juſt, and worthy conceptions 
of its truths and . If. therefore any 
ſuch are ſo far den having ore 40 any pe- 
culiar i in virtue, that they are in 
a manner imtirely deſtitute of it, their guilt 
muſt certainly be to an inconceivable degree ag- 
 gravated in the fight of God, according to the 
moſt equitable determination of our Saviour, 
U 2 „That 


pO da OY 


nne That ſervant which: knew/his Lord's FF 
Al. tbat is, bad attained to a mere eee q 
CV tance git the principles and doAtrines of religi- 


an than many-others, and. prepared not himſelf, 
neither did accor 


40 It, « :ſha]l be beaten | 


_ « wich many ſtripes Let thoſe therefore 
< who are engaged. e free and ſtrenuous ſearch - 


ſeriouſly conſider, 


5 that, Ale der un Revdily: reſolyed to walk ö 


as «children of the light and of the day” and 


| to: govern their tempers according to the max- N 
ins of religion and virtue, they will act a much 


2 more conſiſtent part in dtopping their inquiries | 
and purſuits after further knowledge, which, if | 


e the egen de fo the fer 


ee 
— — 


tity and improvement of a good and virtuous 


temper, can anſwer no other end than to ren- 


S der their yice and infamy more glaring and con- 


If on the . contrary, while we ad- 


* night judgment and the knowledge 


of the truth and become more rational, more 


juſtly refined and more accurate in our notions | 


of things, we are at the ſame time, and by 
means of uch intellectual improvements more 
correct in temper and life, manifeſt a more ſub: 
ſtantial and vigorous piety towards God, a more 
dinjereſted, warm, and mm ogriey: toward? 

+ IS Que 


| On religious Frome ug 5 oo 
. PIES arg our improvements ins ERM. 
knowledge will. then be of real ſervice and ſo- XI. 
lid advantage to us; They will be the means N 
of ſecuring to us a larger ſhare of virtuous, 
© manly, alte pleaſures in the preſent world, 
and of qualifying us for a ſuperior and diftin- 
guſſhed degree of happineſs at our entrance up- 
an a future ſtate. And additional to all this, 
we ſhall by this means take the moſt effectual 
method of recommending to others the ſame 
ſpirit ot free inquiry, of which we ourſelyes ate 
polſſeſſed; the encouraging and promoting of 
which muſt. be one of the moſt important be- 
nelits to fociety, on account of its natural ten- 
dency to improve and refine. the temper, by 
delixering the mind from the baleful influence 
of ſuperſtition, (which whereever it prevails, 
- muſt be ſo great an impediment to a virtyous 
progreſs) and by preſenting the. truly juſt and 
ſolid motives to piety and virtue in their ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt engaging light. Which leads us 
o a farther improvement of o our preſent ſubject 
and to obſerre 5 
That as it appears from the foregoing diſ-. 
courſe,.. to be the ſelf-evident and natural duty - 
of every reaſonable creature, to inquire with de- 
liberation and care into the foundation and 
* 3 ſtenden- 
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er of 950 Get le makes 7 
= N and expteſs appeal to the under | 
=. | Ko and kealoh of tnen, Lor thi evidence ö 
aan trath of. its own prineipies. It not only 
F _vnbtendne&s alt extols'the ſearthing” and ins 
units (lift, bot expteltly peine wid com- 
manch the cultivation and exerciſe of it. 80 
mt das gur Saviour from encouraging «blind, | 


* - 82 - - ſhbmiſhve. faith, that he warmly & 
x -” Wich the Jews in the language of 
| ah openeſs, ** Wh 
ige he not What is te“ The 
1 _ zofition of the Baitan is h 
| conimended; and St. PaulYireQly/injoins thoſe, 
do whom be writes, to : judge what” he 
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cee and to prove all things,” $0 that 


__ hat who go on in a profeſſion of chriſtia- 
mͤity (be it ever fo warm and zealous) without 
L Having made any cool and dellberate ſearch 
3 into the nature, deſign, and foundation of its 
=. HRS, as thinking it perhaps either need- 
8 or preimpttious tb todo, are Þ far from 


ſhowing by ſuch conduct ny peculiar venera- 


1 tap ono gr ee, 
Ale compmpe, upan it, by aQting Jo di „ 
oe antradidtion to its avawed and poſitive WWW 
| Pugs a ly gn Wo 
principle e goſpel, are * juſt, | 
- hliane, and SY well adapted to the circum- 
ances. and fitted fer the moral recovery and 
improvement of mankind, and for tha advances 
ment of their woſt ſubſtantial happineſs, and 

its evidences of fo plain and eaſy, and at the 

lame time of ſo s and ſatiafying a nature, 
| that dar Saviour and his Apoſiles had not the 

leaſh. room to apprehend, that by requiring 3 
perſanal examination of their doctrine, they 
| ſhould. retard its | progreſs. or confine; its 

fluter. And for * 2 ſame reaſon bone of 
thoſe, who: profeſs to be their followers need 
be afraid of examining the truth and princi- 
ples of the goſpel, with the moſt prying and 
ſtedfaſt eye, or of encouraging or cxhorting 
others to do the like. On the contrary 
this (if attended to with an honeſt heart) is the 
only probable way of clearing it from hu- 
man corruptions, and conſequently of gain · 
Fan ene * * 
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The like Cogent and harmony i c 
E iin relation to that other principle, Which I 
A hum Gn llaftrate in the pre- 
Feeding diſcourſe.” And as from all the genu- 
ide ſentiments and dictates of natyre i it appears, 
=; egularity of the underſtand- 
=—_ ivp,- but that of the affeQtions, not the ſound- 


mnmaaes of the judgment, but that of the heart, 


© - which e vids; goodneſs and v 
FF of the man; ſo nothing can be plainer than 
= _- -. the chriſtian religion inculcates the mo- 
- ral integrity and virtuous temper of the mind, 
; of ſupreme importance, and as that without 
A 8 other qualifications'whatever can be 
=: available for obtaining the divine favor, or for 
== __  ecuring a ſolid and laſting happineſs. ' Of this 
ite maxim of the text delivered, in the: moſt 
. folemn manner, by the great founder and au- 
tor of our faith, to his moſt immediate diſ- 
A eiples, who were to be employed as the inſtru- 
„ments of publiſhing the chriſtian. doctrine to 
Y tte world is an inconteſtable proof. To the 
ume purpoſe is that expreſs and ſtrong decla- 

© . ration of St. Paul, Though I have the gift 

« of prophecy and underſtand all myſteries and 
4 all knowledge — 2, and have no charity, 
«I. am. ted 2 And. indeed to ſuppoſe 
FF | „ 
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| wt * the light of nature does "moſt aps s 8 1 


Parentiy teach us ts look upon ſpeculative opt- 


- nions and principles of belief, as only of 'fe- vw 


ondary and inferior importance, chu 
_ thould nevertheleſs lay the main ſtreſs of di- 


vine acceptance and human ſalvation, upon 


ſoundneſs and orthodoxy of ſentiment, would 
be to conceive of it not as a © doctrine accord 


« ing to godlinefs,” but as a moſt dreadful, - 


enormous engine of bigotry, threatening d 


ſtruction and ruin to all the genuine principles 


of p iety and virtue. But as the direct reverſe 
of this is the real truth of the caſe, we have 
the additional teſtimony and voice of chriſtia- 
- nity declaring for virtue, for the love of God, 
for the love of man as the things of the high- 


eſt moment, which ought to be our ultimate 
ſpeculations, inquiries 


aim and to which all our 
and acquiſitions in knowledge are to be made 
ſubſervient. Let us therefore by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of our rational faculties, endeavour to 


attain the beſt and moſt honourable notions of | 


God and his providence, of human nature and 
its powers. By the ſame means let us avoid cor- 
rupting and debaſing the glorious principles of 


the goſpel-inſtitution, and endeavour to imbibe 


its doctrines in all their native wholeſomeneſs 
2 | and 
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. 1. PETER. Iv. = 
fad above all things have fervent charil 


emong yourſelves, for charity ſhall cover 
multi tude of ſins. 


HOUGH the deen e n. 
virtue be molt perfectly agreeable to the x11. 
original dictates and inclinations of the 
Wan win, yet when men have once corrupt 

ed cheir natures, and, through groſs negligence 
and inconfideration, ſuffered vicious and diſor- 
&rly paſſions to gain the aſcendent in their 
Indi} d and have long indulged themſelves in 
habits of this kind, they of courſe contract a dif 
wiſh for the principles and maxims of reli- 
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_ ' have: therefore invented a "dns of Poet 


1 by which to atone for their vices be- 
daes the only rational one of forlaking them, 
ald have fondly. hoped. to commute with 
N for their neglect of virtue and religi- 
EE ol and to reconcile their confident Ape 

a EE of a happy entrance upon a future ſtate, With 


Fo - . their indulged irregularities and follies, A- 
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| — their extravagant” laſts, or which their ava- 


them. And as benefactions of this kind ei⸗ 


ther thus made in a time of ſickneſs and ap- 


proaching death, or intermingled with the 


other actions of healthful life, are according 


to modern language more peculiarly diftin®= _ 
guiſhed by the name of charity, it may be 


thought by unwary readers and by thoſe who 


nig of ſcripture, which I have now read 
to you, countenances and. encourages this falſe 


and dangerous dependence upon them. And 


ed, will appear to contain one of the moſt 
momentous and intereſting conſiderations 
within the whole compaſs of religious and 
moral truths. I ſhall therefore endeavour in the 
3 e A INE 3} ets 
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tous parſimony has heaped together; and | 
which they are now by the unwelcome ſum- 
mons of death forced to leave behind 


would gladly faſten upon any thing that may 
ſeem to favour their own deluſions, that the 


as it is a matter of the higheſt importance to 
guard againſt perverſions and abuſes of this 
nature; ſo. the paſſage, when rightly ee 
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Fit to thew you i whit fs its here fad 
; bythe/Apolile, Gt « charityſhult cover emu. 


| E = titude of fins.“ 


© Secondly, e 0 uſefül re- 


gecddos ha inferences, that will naturally 
ariſe from the r 


may be f- 
you in what ſenſe it is 


ven. 
Fiſt I am to ſhew 


here ſaid by the Apoſtic that charity ſhall co- 


ver the multitude of fins. Liberality to-the poor 
and needy is a moſt important and noble branch 


of benevolence and ſocial virtue. And to admi- 


niſter outof our abundance to che wants and ne- 


teffities of othets, when it proceeds from a truly 


kind and friendly diſpoſition of foul, is acting a 
godlike part: Nor can it poflibty be fpoken 
of in terms too ſtrong and emphatic, ſo long 
as It is not magnified and extofled to the 
. hegle@ and excluſion of other exerciſes of the 
. fame temper, which may as naturally be ex· 
8 pected to flow from it and are equally becom- 


ing, proper and neceſſary. But then it is evi- 
dent, that there may be all the outward appear- 
ances of munificence and bounty, where there 
is nothing of this real charity or kind intention 


| of \ Oſtentation or the ſubtil views of 


* | 


ue multitude of Ant. i 303 * 
werklly intereſt and ambition may be the on- SERM3 
ly fource of them. And as this may po fibly +17, 
de the caſe, it is natural to ſuſpect ſomething of rs 
this kind, and that ſome ſelfiſn principle ar 
other is the motive to actions that carry very 

ſpecious appearances of generoſity, if a man 

in the other parts of his conduct be notort = 

only guilty of thoſe . irregularities, that are 

moſt flagrantly and in the higheſt degree in- 

- rag oh the ſocial and benevolent tem- 
per. The donations therefore, which we are 

* ſpeaking of ſeem to loſe their merit, if 

at the ſame time that a man beſtows his boun- 

ty upon the needy ſtranger and the import. 
nate vagrant, or contributes to the ſupport ang 


magnificence of ſome public receptacle for 

the uffficted and ane be is not only chur« 

um and moroſe in his family, ungrateful to 5 
bis friends, ſpiteful to his enemies, and rigid A 
and ſeyere upon the conduct of his neigh- 

bours; but is Iikewiſe himſelf increaſing the 

number of the neceſſitous and the afflicted, 

by encroaching upon the rights and proper- 

ties of others, in order to gratify his own 

extravagant and wanton deſires, or by his ſor- 

did, cruel and inhutrfn treatment of thoſe, 

Wha have a more immediate. dependence 


upon 


304 i 
| $2819; upon. * the affairs and concerns of fe; | 
II. and who, though not at Preſent falling un- 


On 8 as touering 


Mw der the .uſual denomination of poor, yet 


ſtand in the higheſt need of his. generous 


 affiſtance, to which according to all 1 juſt 


and equitable maxims of ſociety, and the 


Plaineſt rules of virtue they have the prior 
claim. Or if his liberality to the poor, not- 


withſtanding all this habitual depravity of 


conduct in other reſpects, be Kill ſuppoſed to 


proceed from ſome degree of goodneſs in his 
heart, Nis virtue muſt be looked upon as ex- 


tremely low and defective, and to be far 


from bein g. the prevailing diſpoſition of his 
mind, it not having ſtrength enough to re- 
train him from thoſe vices, which may do 
far greater miſchief in ſociety than can poſ- 
fibly be repaired by the good effects of his 


generoſity. And in either of theſe caſes it 
would be contrary to all juſt notions of God 


and religion, to ſuppoſe that his munificence 


can be ſufficient to * cover” his © fins” or 


recommend him to the divine forgiveneſs and. 


favour, In the former cafe, though there 


. 4 a © 
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be the outward appearance of benevolence 
and good will, Jer there is no real 
Ede: EE good- 


.he * of Ans. 


Boodneſß f in the heart, conſequently he cannot s E R NC. 
on account of any ſuch external performances XII. 
be at all more acceptable to God, who regards UW 


not actions merely, but the principle from 
which they flow. In the latter, tho there be 
real goodneſs of heart, yet it is ſo weak and - 
imperfect, as to ſuffer ſelfiſh and vicious paſ- 
ſions to have the aſcendent and prevailing influ- 
ence, by which therefore the man's character 
| muſt be formed, and will be judged of by all 
moral and intelligent beings, and by the great 
Father of Spirits himſelf, the ſupreme, eternal 
mind; and what ſmall degree of goodneſs there 
is in the temper can only render him leſs 
criminal, As to a death-bed generoſity, it will 
either fall under the laſt mentioned caſe, and 
that with ſome conſiderable abatements for the 
particular circumſtance attending it, namely, 
the abſolute neceſſity the man is under to leave 
his riches behind him, and his knowing that he 
can no longer poſſeſs them: Or elſe (as it is to 
be feared is too often the caſe) it is a formal and 
inſolent attempt to impoſe upon God Almighty, 
and to gain the bleſſings of heaven by artifice 
and craft. And as it thus evidently appears, 
that alms-giving alone cannot be a ſufficient 
Jualification for the divine favor, ſo it would 


X be 


C2 


| 366. 0 cbarity as tovering 
s KRM. be offering the greateſt violence to the words of 
tt. St. Peter in the text, to affix any ſuch mean. | 
ing to them, when they are ſo fairly capable 
of another; and indeed will not by any means 
admit of this, if we regard only the words 
themſelves, without conſidering the abſurdity 
of ſuch an interpretation of them. For tho! (as 
has been obſerved before) the word © charity” 
is now more peculiarly uſed to denote alms- 
giving, yet it muſt appear to every one, that is 
the leaſt converſant with the New Teſtament, 
to be there uſed in a higher and more exalted 
_ ſenſe. The original word, which in the text 
ad nd in ſo many other places is rendered © cha- 
_ rity,” properly fignifies © love” or benevolence, 
that truly ſocial, friendly temper or diſpoſition 
of mind, which a man may be intirely deſtitute 
of, even tho' he ſhould diftinguiſh himſelf by 
the moſt remarkable acts of munificence and 
bounty, as St. Paul plainly ſuppoſes, when he 
ſays, „tho I give all my goods to feed the poor 
and have not charity, IJ am nothing.“ 
But how (it may be aſked) does charity in 
this ſenſe © cover the multitude of fins?” Some 
have ſuppoſed that the apoſtle refers to Prov. x. 
12. where it is ſaid © hatred ſtirreth up ſtrife, 
but love covereth all fins or faults. N 
5 - 8 
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as mins of Int. 


there is another paſſage in the book of Proverbs, $ py RM. 
in which the like ſenſe is expreſſed, and nearly XII. 


in the ſame words, Ch. xvii. 9. he that co- 
vereth a tranſgreſſion ſeeketh love, but he = -- 
repeateth a matter ſeparateth very friends.” If 


the apoſtle had theſe paſſages in his eye, when 


he ry te charity ſhall” or will “cover the 
multitude of fins,” his meaning muſt be to 
this effect, That a true principle of benevolence 
towards our fellow- creatures will diſpoſe us to 
- conceal thoſe faults, which we may obſerve in 
others, ſo far as prudence will admit, and not 
thro' cenſoriouſneſs or mere talkativeneſs to 

blaze and ſpread them abroad in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to produce quarrels or contentions a- 
mong friends and acquaintance; in which too 
we ourſelves may be to our no ſmall trouble 
and vexation engaged. And this is undoubtedly 
a very ſafe ſenſe of the words, and one highly 
worthy of our conſideration, as it recommends 
to every particular perſon the diligent cultivation 
of the charitable and beneyolent temper, from 
the genuine and happy influence which the 
more extenſive prevalence of ſuch a temper 
would have upon ſociety in preventing thoſe 
miſchiefs, which are ſo frequently the effects 
of this talkative humour and cenſorious diſpo- 
X 2 ſition, 


Ol y as covering 


SE RM. n. and thoſe jealouſies, feuds, and dire ani- 
xi. moſities, which they have ſo often occaſioned, 
DIS WV But tho the words would i in this ſenſe of them 


be thus deſerving of our attention and regard; 

yet it is not, I apprehend, what the apoſtle in- 

tended ; and ſome have given them another in- 
retation, which appears to be much more 

| agreeable to the connection, in which they 

ſtand: in ſome preceding verſes the apoſtle had 
been ſpeaking of that period of time, which is 
ſo ſpeedily to cloſe our intercourſe with this 
- preſent ſcene of things, and of our ſolemn en- 
trance upon the world of ſpirits. © Who (fays 
<< he) ſhall give account to him, that is ready 
es to judge the quick and the dead. For, for 
te this cauſe was the goſpel preached -to them, 
that are dead, that is, to thoſe, who, upon 
the 'publication of chriſtianity in the world, 
embraced it and have ſince died in the belief 
of it, that they might be judged according 
ee to men in the fleſh, but live according to 
« God in the ſpirit; i. e. that, tho' they did 
indeed ſuffer perſecution from men on account 
of their belief of the chriſtian doctrine, they 
might by means of it be formed to a divine 
likeneſs in the temper. of their minds, and fo 
+ fitted for that future happineſs, which will 
RA N ſo 


| _ the. multitude o fins. 5 309 
ſo richly 0 compenſate for the ſufferings they met s E RM. 
with in this corporeal ſtate: And then he goes &II. 
. But the end of all things is at hand, be VV 

ye therefore ſober and watch unto prayer: 
And, in the words of the text, and above all 
« things have fervent charity among W 
: « for charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins ;” 
i. e. according to the interpretation refer'd.. to 
and according to the connection of the words 
now laid before you, Eſpecially be careful to 
cultivate in your minds that ſincere and prevail- 
ing principle of univerſal love and good-will to 
mankind, which- will ſtand you in the greateſt 
ſtead | hereafter, and which will undoubt edly 
ſecure to you from the merciful father of men 
the pardon of thoſe numerous offences, which 
notwithſtanding ſuch a prevailing principle of 
goodneſs and religion in your hearts, you may 
f have been guilty of. Many are the paſſages of 
7 ſcripture, in which charity or love is ſpoken of 
0 
d 


as being the eſſence and life of all religion ; nor 
i MW cant be at all wondered at, that ſuch a man- 
it ner of ſpeaking ſhould be made uſe of by the 
8 8 evangelic writers, if we conſider that, accord- 
ie ing 'to what has been more particularly and 
o largely inſiſted upon in a former diſcourſe, this 
il benevolence of temper is not only the imme- 
ſo 1 X 3 diate 


31 3 On tri as covering. 
| 8 E R M. diate ſource and foundation of all the ſocial 
XII. virtues, but involyes alſo in the very idea of it 
N the love of God, who is ſupreme, perfect and 
infinite in all 'goodneſs, and cannot therefore 
but be eſteemed, reverenced and delighted in 
by his reaſonable creatures, in proportion as 
they bear his image, and have the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion formed in their own minds. And as to 
the phraſe © ſhall cover the multitude of fins,” 
tho the ſimilitude between this exprefſion and 
thoſe made uſe of by Solomon in the paſſages 
| Juſt now quoted, might lead us to imagine that 
the apoſtle alluded to thoſe proverbs ; yet it is 
to be obſeryed, that there is a paſſage in the 
new teſtament, in which the ſame phraſe with 
this in our text occurs, exactly anſwering word 
for word in the original and in the ſame general 
kene. © Brethren (ſays St. James) if any of 
4" you do err from the truth and one convert 
ce him, let him know, that he, who convert- 
* eth a finner from the error of his way, ſhall 
te ſave a ſoul alive, and ſhall hide a multitude 
we of fins,” i. e. ſhall be the means and inſtru- 
ment of bringing the ſinner back to ſuch a ſtate 
and temper of mind, as ſhall qualify him for 
obtaining the forgiveneſs of thoſe fins, which 
during his apoſtacy he might have committed, 
render 


the multitude of fins 3¹¹ 
tender him a proper object of divine, favour, E RM. | 
and fit him for the ſalvation and happineſs of XII. 
heaven. Thus the ſentiment contained in the * 
text appears to be no other than this important 
one; that a ſincere and prevailing principle of. 
{ religion and virtue in the heart will be gra- 
ciouſly accepted of God, and effectually re- 
commend to his favour and love; 1 will 
not rigorouſly inſiſt upon perfect and finleſs 
obedience at our hands, but will merciſully 
pardon and forgive thoſe offences, which are 
conſiſtent with ſuch habitual and prevailing 
rectitude of temper and life. Having thus 
endeavoured to ſhew you the true meaning of 
theſe words of the apoſtle, I would proceed 
Secondly, to point out thoſe uſeful re- 
fleQions and inferences, that will naturally ariſe 
from the explication that has been given. And 
Firſt, what an amiable idea does this paſſage 
(elpecially when compared with ſo many others 
of the like kind perpetually occurring in the 
new teſtament) teach us to form of religion 
and of the goſpel. It appears that the apoſtle 
is in the text ſpeaking of that religion, which 
will be available for ſecuring to us the pardon 
of our ſins and will qualify us for the favour, 
W and love of God — and he calls it 
Cha- 
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' SERM. Charity — that ſp pirit of love and univerſal be- 


II. nevolence, which diſpoſes us to rejoice in the 
. * happineſs of others, and to endeavour to pro- 
mote it to the utmoit of our power, which 
neceſſarily includes in it the higheſt love and 
eſteem for the ſovereign creator of all things, 
whoſe goodneſs is unbounded and immutable, 
and which teaches us to acquieſce with fatis- 
faction and pleaſure in all the diſpoſals of his 
gracious and merciful government in the world, 
And if this be a juſt and true deſcription and 
characteriſtic of religion or human duty, it 

- muſt immediately appear, that it is fo far from 
having any thing in it unnatural, gloomy or 


. forbidding, that on the contrary it cannot but 


- WM ſuppoſed ta conſtitute the higheſt ornament 
and ion of our nature, and the trueſt and 
moſt ſublime happineſs of man. And in pro- 
portion to its prevalence will the good and 

| happineſs of ſociety in general be advanced; 
nor can any thing more be neceſſary to ren- 
dͥerer that happineſs permanent and univerſal, 

than mens ſteady and univerſal obſervance of 

its principles and rules. Religion conſidered in 


ttztis light recommiends itſelf as altogether lovely - 


and divine; and muſt gain the ſecret approba- 


tion of every human heart. And had it al- 


ways 


1 


ze multitude of fins. 
ways been thus repreſented, it could never have s E R Me 


| ſpecies of ſuperſtition and bigotry ; and how- 
ever thro' the influence of corrupt and vicious 
inclinations, men might have contradicted it in 
their practice, they could not openly have de- 
_ clared againſt it without declaring themſelves 


gloomy and terrified imaginations of ſome, the 
fondneſs of others for ceremonious trappings or 
unintelligible high-ſtrained myſteries,” and the 
worldly policy and crafty defigns of many 
more, it has been tortured into a thouſand un- 
natural 'and aukward ſhapes, that may juſtly 
excite both the contempt and averſion of think- 
ing and generous minds; and ſuch accounts 
have frequently been given of it, as not only 
exclude the divine principle of charity and love, 
but directly contradict and undermine it. - The 


primitive goſpel however of Jeſus Chriſt and 


| his: apoſtles is far from being chargeable with 
any thing of this kind. There religion is re- 
preſented in its true and proper light, as con- 
ſiſting in the love of God and the imitation of 
divine goodneſs, as muſt appear undeniably 
e „ plain 


been treated with that avowed contempt and XII. 
ridicule, which belong only to the very loweſt SW 


at the ſame time the enemies of human nature, 
ſociety, and the public good. But thro' the 
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 ragement of this all its dodirines and motives 
. are-applied: And-it"is this noble; godlike tem- 
per; that the example! of the great author and 
founder of the chriſtian ſcheme is moſt directly 
intended and wiſeh adapted to inſpire. And 
if this be ſo juſt and amiable a view of religion, 
how excellent and valuable muſt that inſtitution 
be and how) worthy of all acceptance, which 
f e eee tz it, and en- 
ces che practice of it in this light by the 
ſrongeſt arguments and moſt | PET» 
ſuaſions, and under the fandtion-of the highe& 
| wikeging?: R SIO 
ondly, - from the bis 
en we may infer, how favourably the mathad - 
af «divine government and the rule of futuro 
retribution is adapted to the ſtate and con- 
dition of human nature. The mind of man is 
undoubtedly capable of making very great im- 
-proyements in moral rectitude and a likeneſs o 
God; nevertheleſs ſuch. are the circumſtances 
of our coming into the world, ſuch is the 
weakneſs and in a manner utter inability of our 
mental and 9 * 


n 


1 


— ou 


. of which, A 2 N AI. 


purſuits muſt be early contracted, and ſuch 
the” temptations” to which we are afterwards 
ut the whole of mature and ripen'd 
life expoſed, that a perfect and finleſs obedience | 
muſt” be, morally ſpeaking, impoſſible.” If 
ehbtefore ſuch perfeQtion had been made ne- 
ceffary, in order to dur being the objects of 
dine approbation and favc ur, and required as 
the indiſpenſable condition of our admittance 


into ſome ſtate of ſuperior felicity, upon our 


quitting the preſent ſcene of action, this would 
needs have given us ſuch harſh and offenſive 
notions of Deity,” as muſt have greatly ex- 
 tinguiſhed all ingenuous deſire of pleaſing him, 
and conſequently” diſcouraged and enfeebled 
. every moral effort of bur minds. And the 
perplexity, horror, and confuſion, which ſuch 
apprehenſions would naturally create, muſt 
have rendered us ſtill more unable to fulfil this 
rigorous demand. And when we conſidered 
that chis demand, to which we were thus 


_ Fendered uneqval, not only by the circum- 5 


Nances and condition of our own being, but 
likewiſe by the apprehenſions, which we were 
neceſfarily led to om, concerning the great 


author 


6 ö 


* 


— 


, antbor of all: being, maſt nevertheleſs 


* 


* 


* 


4 cavering 


37 A. forlorn Ten of his crea creatures, 
cannot poſfibly. be ceconciled. to our natural 
Ws with relation to. his perfeQtians. and 
character, founded upon his works of creation 
Propidence, we may from theſe alone 
Jan and comfortably conclude, that as he 

, Knoweth our frame, he will make. he 
mlt equitable and merciful allowances for it. 
1 cannot however but be moſt highly agree- 
able to have this language and voice of nature, 
upon ſo F and important à paint, il- 
luſtrated, interpreted and enforced by inſtruc- 
tions publickly addreſſed to mankind, With 
ſuch p circumſtances of ſolemnity, "AS 
are in the beſt manner fitted to engage their 
attention, and excite their ſerious and deliberate 
deſlection, and conſeꝗ 5 
thoſe { 
tions, 1 tend in the leaſt degree to 


ebitruct their clear and full on, of 


; * Sun clear EO 


* 5 


= 217. 


| ls glorious truth, relating to the divine ber- EA. 
fections and government. Accordingly we XII. 


find that the goſpel is in this reſpect moſt hap - 


-pily adapted for our encouragement, comfort, 


expreſs aſſurances of divine forgiveneſs, and the 
remiſſion of ſins upon repentance and amend- 


and uſe, abounding with the cleareſt and moſt 


ment of heart. The words of the text ate in 


particular full and deciſive to this purpoſe, in | 
Which it is plainly! laid down as a certain and 


univerſal maxim, that a true ſpirit of religion, 


= ſoul, will be a ſure recommendation to the 
favour and approbation of God hereafter, and 


infallibly ſecure to us his pardon with reſpect 


to e manifold defotts; whih, thet inder 


faulty and criminal, and in ſome, caſes; highly 
aggravated, are yet conſiſtent with its being the 


much thankfulneſs ſhould ſuch additional at- 


or the temper of love and goodneſs formed in 


prevailing diſpoſition of the mind. With how 


teſtations, in favour of a truth ſo fundamental 
to our peace and joy be received? And ho- 


careful ſhould we be, that as to our own tem- 
per and life they produce their em ende! 
And this leads me to a TD. 86 

Third reflection naturally N Fr the 


Gbjec. now. before us; which is, that, tho 
E93 W charity 


# 


OY at covering 


2 ſhall cover the multitude of fins? | 


I, we are by no means to encourage ourſelves by 
WV this conſideration in multiplying our offences 
Againſt God and our violations of his moſt holy 
r. And this we may do two ways; either 


y wilfully indulging ourſelves in falſe, per- 
ideas of the nature of that charity, 


Fs | r e and of which only it can 


be truly ſaid, that it © ſhall cover the mul- 
< titude of ſins, or elſe by contenting our- 


'. . ſelves wich partial, ſmall and very defective de- 


grees of it. It is not (as we have ſeen) that 


. merely external charity of giving alms to the 


poor, Which a man may poſfibiy make his fre- 
quent practice from very ſiniſter and corrupted 
Mas bl HAN bs bo ths a of ds 
fions, which are directly inconſiſtent with a 
genuine principle of benevolence, and lives in 
dhe habitual indulgence of thoſe vices, that are 
moſt flagrantly repugnant to all the valuable 
| Intereſts of mankind and the well-being of ſo- 
ciety, that is here meant; or can be ſuppoſed 
to avail towards ſecuring to us the favour and 
acceptance of God, or to atone for our groſs 
and ſettled habits of vice, without offering the 
higheſt indignity to the moral character of God, 
and making his government to be mere capri- 


the mubttuds of fk; 


3g. 
cious and arbitrary will, inſtead of conſidering s 2 A Me 


it as founded upon the ſteady, unalterable max= XT. 
ims of goodneſs and wiſdom. Nor yet can WWW 


that candor or moderation with reſpect to the 
different ſentiments and religious opinions pre- 
vailing amongſt mankind, and in the various 


ſtians are divided, and which is now likewiſe 
frequently expreſſed by the name, charity, be 


thouſcht of itſelf ſufficient for anſwering theſe | 


| Important ends, This is a truly laudable and 

excellent branch of chriſtian charity and ſocial 
virtue, when it proceeds from a really ingenu- 
ous' and friendly temper. But oftentimes it 
may be the effect of nothing more than a cor- 
rect and juſt way of thinking, by which we 
cafily diſcern the weakneſs and folly of imagi- 
ning; that any ſtreſs at all will be laid in the im- 
partial decifions of divine government upon 
mere 'opinion and ſpeculative faith. And tho' 


ſes. and parties, into which profeſſing chri- 


in this view of it, it ought undoubtedly to be 


_ encouraged with the greateſt diligence and care, 
fince by enlarging and refining our.views it may 
be the happy beginning of a more pure, ſab- 
lime and generous virtue than we ſhould other- 
wiſe have attained to, and ſince the contrary 
ſevere and rigid principles have been the ſource 
Footy en | of 
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on cher as" 
ever infeſted chriſtian ſocieties, and have in the 


" very nature'of them an immediate tendency not 


| 
| 
{ 
only to obſtruct and retard our moral improve 1 
its, bat even to debals ahd cortupt the tem. 1 
per: yet ſtill it may be ſuppoſed to take place, 1 
* is no deliberate and ſettled princi- [ 
ples of love to mankind in the heart, nay when 6 
there is at the ſame time the utmoſt indifference & 

V 

C 

b 


Anf neglect as to any thing, by which the hap- 
* may be at all affected. Whereas 
te charity ſpoken of in the text, and which 
alone can with propriety, reaſon or ſafety, be 
— ſuppoſed to haye ſuch an important efficacy as n 
is there aſcribed to it, is no other than the ſpi- = ** 
rit of love and a divine temper of ſoul. Nor 5 
bs it-every partial, io degree of ſuch a tem- to 
| per, that can be ſuppoſed to qualify us for the } - ©! 
divine favour, or render us the fit objects of 0 
divine forgiveneſs and love; in order to this it * 
muſt riſe to ſuch and maturity, as to as 
render it the uniform, prevalerit and ruling diſ- Ke 
„ The apoſtle calls it in a 
the text fervent” en ee to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from that tranſient, momentary 
tenderneſs, which is raiſed only by the impreſ- 
Lions, that — occaſions make upon = ne 


— fe 


mind and preſently ſubſides again; from chat ERM. 
indolent, ſpiritleſs benevolence, that is barely XII. 
contented, or perhaps in ſome. {mall degree * 


pleaſed with the happineſs of others without 


_ exerting itſelf in their behalf; and from that : 
languiſhing, feeble goodneſs, which is ſuſpended 


by every, difficulty, obſtructed and overcome 


by almoſt every temptation, or which ſuffers / 


the mind to be unaffected with the contempla- 


tion of : ſupreme goodneſs itſelf, uncharmed 


with the beauty and lovelineſs of the divine 
character, and deſtitute of all that noble am- 
bition, which would prompt us to be conti- 


nually aſpiring after the neareſt reſemblance to 


it. Should it now be aſked, whether when a 
man has reaſon to believe, that he has attained 
to that prevailing temper of virtue and goodneſs, 


of which the apoſtle mult be ſuppoſed ak 


in the paſſage we are now conſidering, he may 
not be contented with that and make himſelf 


eaſy under the conſciouſneſs of as many offen- 
ces, as are conſiſtent. with it, without aiming 


at any farther attainments in moral purity, or 
a more perfect freedom from ſin? The anſwer 
Fi eaſy'and obvious — that the thing is an ab- 


” ſolute impoſſibility and contradiction; for muſt 
ant n 1 farther improvements in good- 


R 


* 


ons FS ON as covering 

' 828M, neſs be the neceſſary and inſeparable conſe- 
II. quence of having an habitual love of it in 
e foul? Or can ſuch a baſe, diſingenuous 
and ungrateful abuſe of divine favor and mercy 
which the queſtion ſuppoſes, be conſiſtent with 
that prevailing diſpoſition of goodneſs in the 
heart, which it at the. ſame time takes for 
granted ? But were the thing poſſible, yet muſt 
it appear in the higheſt degree abſurd, if it be 
conſidered, that, tho a prevailing temper of 
virtue will indeed ſo cover our fins, as that we 
may juſtly ſuppoſe all thoſe, who are poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a temper, to be the objects of divine 
favor and approbation, notwithſtanding the im- 
perfection of their virtue, yet it will not ſo 
cover them as to prevent their being noticed 
and obſerved by the great ſearcher of hearts 

ND and judge of men, and that with a diſappro- 
| | bation, which muſt according to the degree of 
it be attended with a proportionable diminu- 
tion of our happineſs, And thus the doctrine 
of the text ſtands clear of giving the leaſt en- 
_ . couragement to licentious conduct, to low and 
rr degrees of . virtue, or even to wilfully 
confined and limited goodneſs; and from the 
whole of what has been faid, it muſt appear 
6 and powerful motive to 
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Principle of love and charity inſpire our hearts, 
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abound more and more in the practice of als ERNI. 


virtue, which leads me to obſerve in the XII. 


Fourth place, with how much propriety the VV 
maxim of the text is made uſe of by the apo- 
ſtle as an argument, by which to inforce the 
precept or exhortation contained in it. A- 
« bove all things, ſays he, have fervent charity , 
« among yourſelves, for charity ſhall cover the 
« multitude of fins.” Nothing but ſuch a 
temper and diſpoſition can poſſibly recommend 
to the favor of that God, who is perfect, in- 


| finite and unchangeable in goodneſs and love. 


And whenever ſuch a temper does prevail in 
the ſoul it certainly will be effectual to that 
purpoſe, according to the moſt natural reaſon- 
ings and concluſions from the perfections of 
God, and the repeated and expreſs declarations 
of the goſpel. Let us therefore make it our 


care, ſtudy and higheſt ambition to form our 


temper and character into as near a reſemblance 
as poſſible to that ſuperlative and immenſe 
goodneſs, which is the eternal glory of the di- 


vine nature : To this let the clemency and pro- 


pitiouſneſs of God in graciouſly pardoning the 
offences and follies of the ſincerely penitent 
conſtantly excite us. Let a ſteady, uniform. 


n 


324 


On charity 4s covering, &c. 


ERM. animate all our conduct, and- diſcover itſelf by 
XII. an even, 2 active, unwearied care in 
ating well doing. Let us behave with humility and 


meekneſs, with tenderneſs and affability to- 


wards all, with whom we converſe: Let us be 


ſtudious of their eaſe and pleaſure, mindful of 


their intereſt, grateful for their favors, and can- - 


did as to their faults. - Let not any baſe _ 
perverted paſſion ſpoil ' the» innocence and v 
tue of our tumpers; nor any criminal 1 


| | tious purſuits be ſuffered to deſtroy our uſeful- 


.neſs, and incapacitate us for diſcharging the 


- duties of ſocial life: And finally let us always 
remember, that tho munificence and alms-giv- 


1 II 8 


ing may ſome be the effect of oſtentatious, 
ambitious or hypocritical views, yet the reliev- 


ing the wants of the indigent and diſtreſſed 


cannot but be conſidered as one of the moſt 
natural and direct expreſſions of a virtuous and 


| benevolent diſpoſition; on which account it is 
uſed by our Savior, to denote the temper of 


virtue in general, when he ſays, (give alms of 
ſuch things as ye have, and n all e 
are clean unto one” n 
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— = Think not to ſay within yourſelves, We have 
Abrabam for our - father ; for. I ſay. unto. 
you, that God is able of theſe ſtones to _ 
1 children unto Abraham, | | 


| 1 is a very pd a at the ſame time s ERM. 


. a. very ſerious: and affecting thought, and x111. 
one, that it might be of great uſe to us SWW 
frequently to attend to, that there is no one 
bleſſing either of a temporal or of a reli- 
gious nature, beſtowed by providence upon the 
children of men, which they may not by their ; 
miſimprovement and abuſe of it turn into a 
curſe. And the experience of the preſent 

| - "RY times 
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_ Chriſtian un 

ERM. times concurs with the teſtimony of former 
ift. ages to convince us, that men are not only ca- 

uw pable of ſuch prepoſterous and fatal conduct, 
but that they are likewiſe extremely prone to 
it. Strength of bodily conſtitution, inſtead of 
being made to ſubſerve the purpoſes of ſober, 
chearful induſtry, of honeſt and laudable acti- 

vity, oftentimes anſwers no other end than that 

of encouraging men to greater freedom and ſe- 

curjity in thoſe licentious courſes, which not 
only injure” in the higheſt degree their rational 

and moral powers, but likewiſe introduce moſt 

- __ dreadful diſorder into the animal conſtitution 
4  Itfelf, and bring them into a much more feeble, 
languid and diſtreſſed ſtate of body, than they 
would probably ever have fallen into, had they 
been originally of a leſs robuſt and vigorous make. 
And innumerable are the inſtances of thoſe, who 
being plentifully furniſhed” by providence with 
the riches of this world, inſtead of ſtudying, 
how they may employ them for the good of 
their neighbour or the benefit of mankind, 
place all their merit in the mere poſſeſſion of 
them; and who, had their circumſtances in 

life been leſs proſperous might perhaps have 
been ſerviceable to ſociety, but are fo ſtrangely , 

5 «nd ä infatuated by their affluence, 
that 


no juft ground of hope. 


that is, by their. very capacity for greater 8ER M. 
and more extenſive uſefulneſs, as to be ſome XIII 
of the moſt inſignificant and worthleſs mem. W'VY 


bers of it. Nor can we want to be informed; 
that there are thoſe, who being bleſſed with all 
the advantages of great genius, and extenſive 
knowledge, are ſo far from endeavouring to 
improve and exalt their virtue by means of theſe 
valuable endowments, that they look upon them 
as a ſufficient compenſation for the intire want 
of moral qualifications, and are fo yain and 
inſolent as to expect that their fellow-creatures, 
and even God himſelf, ſhould pay all that de- 
' ference and regard to their merely intellectual 

_ accompliſhments, which nothing but the eſ- 
ſential and intrinſic goodneſs of the heart can 
juſtly claim. 

A notorious. inſtance of the like perverſe 
miſapplication and abuſe of divine favors we 
have in the Jews of our Saviot's time, As 
they had ever before their eyes a ſtanding ex- 
ample of virtue in the character of the great 
and illuſtrious father of their nation, ſo they 
did by their national deſcent enjoy many fingu- 
lar privileges adapted to their peculiar genius 
and ſituation, and calculated for preſerving in 
| . love 
14 and 


Clritian privileges © 


ERM. and obedience,” which is due to the ſupreme 


XIII. creator and governor of the univerſe. But in- 


WV gead of walking in the ſteps of their ſo highly- 


venerated anceſtor or improving their advan- 
tages to any practical or moral purpoſes, they 
either vainly imputed his obedience to them- 
ſelves for righteouſneſs, or reſted their hopes 
of ſalvation and divine acceptance merely upon 


| their being diſtinguiſhed by thoſe external in- 


ſtitutions, which were appointed, not for their 
own ſakes, but with a ſole view to ſubſerve the 
urpoſes of pure and inward religion. Which 
of theſe two inſtances of egregious folly, whe- 


| ther that of truſting to the merits of their ve- 


nerable patriarch for ſalvation or merely to the 
religious advantages they enjoyed, John the 
Baptiſt intended in the words of the text more. 
particularly to caution them againſt, it is not 
very eaſy or very material to determine. Know- 
ing them to be guilty in both theſe reſpects, 
he might perhaps intend to include them both. 

And that he might expreſs. in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the abſurdity and extravagance of any 
ſuch falſe and groundleſs expectations, he points 
to a heap of ſtones, that lay within view, and 
. aſſures them, that as God was able by his al- 
mighty ia to turn thoſe ſtones into the ſub- 
Oo” 


2 
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0 juſt ground of bipe. 
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ſtance; contexture and form of human bodies, s E R NH. 
and to animate thoſe bodies with rational ſouls, Xũ III. 


and to endow thoſe ſouls with a ſpirit of reli- * 
gion and virtue, on account of which they might 


be called the children of Abraham in a much 
nobler ſenſe than they could, who were only 
ſo by deſcent and the poſſeſſion of certain he- 


reditary privileges; ſo the perfections of the 
Deity would require, that he ſhould rather in 
fact work ſuch an extraordinary and miraculous 


change than receive into favor any of thoſe, 


who, tho' they were the deſcendents of Abra- 


ham, took no care to imitate his virtue, and, 
tho' they enjoyed the means of religion, relied 


upon them alone for ſalvation, without endea- 


voring by their help and afliſtance to reform | 
their temper and courſe of life. 
It is this laſt inſtance of ſelf-deceit and 

groundleſs preſumption, that of placing our 


hopes and confidence, with reſpect to the 


divine favor, merely upon external advantages 


and privileges of a religious nature, which I 


ſhall at preſent ſingle out for farther conſidera- 


tion, fearing there may be many in our own 


day and among chriſtian ſocieties, that allow 


themſelves in the ſame preſumptuous depen- 
| dence, As — chriſtians we enjoy much 


greater 


7 nu. greater advantages for improvement in religion 


the Jewiſh church even its moſt perfect and 
for as to thoſe who are yet unhappily blinded 


— 


and moral goodneſs, than any that belonged to 


mature ſtate: I ſay, as proteſtant chriſtians ; 


by the deluſions and ſubject to the tyranny of 


the church of Rome, tho they are chriſtians 
by profeſſion,” yet I ſee not with what propriety 


they can be ſaid to enjoy any of the privileges 
of ſuch, ſince they are debar'd the knowledge 
and free uſe of thoſe goſpel-writings from which 
they are derived, without being made amends 


 foriit in any other way. Under the name and 


pretence of chriſtianity, the leaders and ſup- 


porters of that corrupt communion have found 
means to deprive their followers and adherents 
of every thing valuable in it; the greateſt part 


of them in all probability knowing as ll of 


the religion of Jeſus and being as little benefited 


by it, as thoſe who never heard. of any ſuch 


thing.” Nay ſo far are they from enjoying any 
. peculiar privileges as chriſtians, that they are 


even deprived: of thoſe common rights and li- 


berties which belong to them as men. Thanks 
be to God, the caſe is widely different with us. 


We acknowledge no other guides or authority 


in matters * than ROY reaſon and 


| Cle 


70 juft grounds of hope. 


=: 
— chriſtianity. Freed from Sane 


XIII. 
of the papal power and juriſdiction, we enjoy 


all thoſe advantages, which the pure and un- 


diſguiſed records of the new teſtament and an 


uncontrouled inſpection of them can afford, 2 


and which are moſt directly and wiſely calcu- 
lated for improving our natures in every thing, 
that is amiable and god-like. But inſtead of 
conſidering, what may juſtly be expected by all 


intelligent and rational beings, or in particular 
by the ſupreme author of all beings from men 
ſo highly privileged, inſtead of exerting our- 
ſelves accordingly in the practice of every mo- 


ral and chriſtian duty, we act as if we imagined 


the mere poſſeſſion of theſe privileges would 


atone for the want of that virtue they were 


Intended to promote, or elſe that there was a 
kind of arbitrary connection eſtabliſhed between 
them; ſo that from our being poſſeſſed of the 
former we might of courſe conclude that we 


ate endowed with the latter, without giving 
ourſelves any farther concern about it, or taking 
the pains to examine, whether we are or not. 


Are there not many, who ſhould they be aſk- 
ed, what reafon they have to believe that they 
are in a ſtate of favor with God and to hope 
for acceptance with him, would immediately 

lay 


3 336 | wy "_ wum | 
3 ern M. ſay & within themſelves,” We are b of 
XL. a. chriſtian and a proteſtant church and con- 
* ſtant obſeryers of its religious ſolemnities ?. 

8 May there not be ſome deeply infatuated this 
way, who may leaſt ſuſpect themſelves and be 
lleaſt ſuſpected by others of any thing. fo ir- 
1 ional and apſurd? And may not an un- 
WES. due ſtreſs; be laid upon theſe things even by 
RS thoſe, whoſe hopes and expectations are in the 
min regularly —4 juſtly founded? It will be 
= | little to the purpoſe to aſk by way of reply to 
wdzheſe queſtions, Where is the man, who will 
Aeeliberately profeſs, that he expects to find fa- 
vor with God merely becauſe he is a mem- 
ber of the chriſtian church, or has made good 
= ': - proficiency in the knowledge of chriſtian prin- 
= — ciples? I know there are few, if any, that 
= will directly fay fo. And how few, if any, 
1, are there, who will deliberately aver, that a 
wicked man may be accepted of God, even 
= tho he continues in his wickedneſs ? Yet are 
+  - there not vaſt multitudes, who with the great- 
+  eft confidence expect to be admitted, upon 
+ _ their quitting this world, into the ſtate of the 
' bleſſed, tho they know this to be their own. 
character and never think of altering it for the 

| | better? Nor does John the Baptiſt charge thoſe 


i 


- 
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whom he addrefles himſelf in the text with s E KN. 

ſaying to him or ſaying to one another, that XIII. 
they expected to find favor with God merely WY 

on account of thoſe privileges of a religious 

nature, which they enjoyed; but only cautions 

them againſt ſaying any ſuch thing © within 

ee themſelves.” And when we conſider, how 

extreamly apt men are to deceive themſelves by - 

ſecret, inſinuating hopes of this kind, in direct 

contradiction to the judgment of their own 

minds, it muſt appear highly neceſſary to point 

out the folly and abſurdity of them by way of 

ſerious addreſs and friendly expoſtulation, how- 

ever trifling it might be thought to attempt 

it in ſtated and formal argument. The vanity 

and preſumption of ſuch dependencies is eaſily 

| ſeen, but, alas, it is as eaſily forgot; and be- 
cauſe it is fo plain and evident, for that very 
reaſon it is but little attended to and ſeldom or 

ever ſeriouſly thought on. Becauſe men can 

without any laboured ſtudy or inquiry be fully 

8 ſatisfied that they ought not to lay the ſtreſs 

of their hopes as to the divine favor merely 

upon their external privileges, with as little 
thought about the matter they conclude, that 

they do not. And if conſiderations tending to 

ſhew the extreme folly and vanky of ſuch de- 
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32 RM, pendencies are not ſometimes laid before them 
XIII. by others, it is to be feared, they will ſeldom 
WV engage in what they may think the un 5 
taſk of recollecting them for themſelves. To 
mis purpoſe therefore let me N feels 
duſly to conſider 
= In the firſt place, the dignity and capacities 
© of the human mind. Were we capable of no- 
thing more than going thro” the outward forms 
and ſervices, which chriſtianity has preſcribed ; 
were we. by nature qualified for nothing farther 
than talking about religion or hearing others 
diſcourſe upon its principles and doctrines, we 
might then ſafely content ourſelves with theſe 
 , things, and it would be moſt highly reaſonable 
do expect that God ſhould require nothing more 
at our hands, but receive us into favor here- 
aſter merely on account of our having been 
; Within the pale of the goſpel- church. But 
: « there is a ſpirit in man and the inſpiration of 
t the Almighty giveth them underſtanding,” by 
. which they are capable of inveſtigating truth, 
of ſearching into its foundations, of inquiring 
into the evidence, ſenſe and meaning of the 
| _ chriſtian doctrine and of talking about reli- 
', - B8ion, not merely by rote, but with reaſon, 
Judgment and inward conviction. And yet this 
1 5 power 


ju ground of hope. _ 
power of knowledge alone, great and glorious 8 E RN. 
as it is, capable of ranging thro the whole com- XIII. 
paſs of created nature and of aſcending in its 
reſearches (with moſt devout and humble reve- 


. rence be it ſpoken) even to the throne of God, 


is far from conſtituting the whole or even the 


principal part of our natural dignity and excel- 


There is ſomething ſtill beyond, for 


Shiloh che frmmen mind is dab ant atinrwhich 


it is made to aſpire; in compariſon of which 


even the higheſt intellectual attainments are 


mean and contemptible, and without it altoge- 
ther vain and fruitleſs. And this is no other 
than bearing the moral image of the Deity, the 
reſembling in our own temper and actions that 
ſupreme and boundleſs goodneſs in which the 


lovelineſs of the divine character conſiſts ; which 
alone can render the contemplation of thoſe other 


divine attributes delightful, that without it might 
fill our minds with anxiety and terror, and could 

at beſt only affect them with wonder, amaze- 
ment and awe; and which is the ſource of all 
that happineſs and joy, that ſpreads itſelf over 
the face of the whole creation. To this divine 
likeneſs our nature diſpoſes us as our higheſt 
good : this it dictates and points out to us as our 
2 . our proper excellence and our eſ- 

| ſential 


Chriſtian privileges” 


1 * RM; ſential duty; and to our purſuit of it, and our 
III. improvement in it all the other powers and fa- 


= culties of our natures were intended to be ſubſer- 
vient. And can any thing poſſibly give us a 
higher idea of the native worth and dignity of 
e human mind, than our being capable of 
acting from the ſame principle with God him- 
ſelf, of being aſſociates with him in promoting 
the happineſs and good order of the world, and 
of participating with him in the noble, the 
maſt ſablime pleaſures of benevolence and do- 
ing good? And ſhall men endowed with ſuch 
_ faculties as theſe, formed for ſuch eminent, ſuch. 
godlike attainments content themſelves with any 
thing ſo vaſtly ſhort of them, as the mere in- 
veſtiture of certain peculiar, external privileges, 
or with the mere form and guiſe of chriſtiani- 
ty ? Can we any longer bear the thought of ſuf- 
fering the beſt powers and faculties of our 
minds to remain uncultivated, and of living in 
an indolent, ſtupid neglect of the great purpoſes 
and views for which we were made; as if we 
imagined that the chriſtian religion was intro- 
duced into the world, not to raiſe and enoble, 
but to ſink and degrade our natures, and that 
it would be ſufficient to enjoy ang glory in its 
privileges without. either improving or "lo much 
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no juſt grounds of hope. 


as underſtanding them? Scorning ſuch baſe un- 82x NTT. 
manly conduct, let us act like what we are, not XIII. 
contenting ourſelves with wearing the outward SWN 


garb of chriſtianity, but pry into its inmoſt 
meaning, and by our own thought and reflection 
make ourſelves maſters of its genuine principles, 

Nor yet let us be ſatisfied with forming the 
moſt exact and regular ſentiments concerning 
it, but be above all careful that thus known, 
thus rationally underſtood, it bring forth the na- 
tural fruits of righteouſneſs and goodneſs in our 
hearts and lives; not ſuffering ourſelves, to en- 
tertain the leaſt thought or imagination, of our 
having anſwered the deſign of our moſt holy 
religion, till we are effectually engaged to lead 


a life of piety and virtue, till our ſouls are in- 


ſpired with a ſtrong, perſevering, ſucceſsful am- 
bition of fulfilling the higheſt ends of our being, 
and of having our tempers formed into a glo- 
rious reſemblance to the perfections of the ſu- 


preme parent and governor of the Ader 
Which leads me to obſerve, | | 


© Secondly, That in order to diſcern the folly 
and vanity of a dependence upon mere religious 


privileges, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt convincing 
light, we ought ſeriouſly to reflect upon the na- 


ture and perfections of that great Creator and 
Z ſovereign 


1 Lord of nature, from whom ite 
> X11. we do, or can juſtly hope for ſalvation. : He is, 
oe” the language of the prophet, * of purer 


3 priuilege: 


e eyes than to behold evil and cannot look up- 


on iniquity,” i; e. with complacency or ap- 
| Fenn Holineſs, moral purity and good- 


neſs are the eſſential, unalterablo properties of 


his nature. The happineſs of his creatures was 
his end and deſign in bringing them into being, 


and he continually - delighteth to beſtow the 
bleſſings of his providence and the bounties of 
his grace upon them. And can it ever be 
thought that ſuch a being will receive us into 
his favour merely becauſe we have enjoyed the 


benefits of the chriſtian religion, even tho we 


have taken no care or pains to cultivate or che- 
riſh in our minds that temper and diſpoſition, 


| by which it was intended to encourage and pro- 


mote, and are perhaps influenced and governed 


by paſſions quite the reverſe ? What would this 


be but acting contrary to his own nature and 


denying himſelf? And as reaſonably might we 
attempt to impoſe upon his omniſcience, to 


puzzle his infinite wiſdom or to. baffle his al- 
mighty power, as expect to ſecure his favour by 
any. other method than that of being conformed 
to the i 1 of his — holineſs and perfect 
| goodneſs, 


| no juft grounds of bpe. 


the eſſential and unchangeable character of that 
being, whoſe favour we profeſs to ſeek, as that 
alone, from which our ſupreme and final hap- 


pineſs muſt neceſſarily proceed? Eſpecially 


--;- _- 

goodneſs. Shall we then any longer encourage s E RM, 

. thoſe hopes and dependencies, the vanity and XIII. 
' abſurdity of which are ſo clearly deduced from 


when we conſider that all ſuch vain hopes and © | 


tions are as diſhonourable and reproach- 


ful to him as they are hurtful and fatal to our- 
' ſelves. For what is the real language and mean- 


ing of them but this; that God, the great go- ; 


vernor of the ws and Judge of men will 
diſpenſe his bleſſings in a capricious, arbitrary 


manner, that he pays no regard to the difference 
of character in his creatures, but approves and 
condemns them according to ſome merely exter- 


nal and comparatively trifling diſtinctions? 


This is an imputation that thoſe of our fellow- 
creatures who retain the juſt and natural ſenti- 
ments of humanity would highly reſent: it 


muſt therefore be preſumptuous impiety to 


throw ſuch horrid aſperſions upon the divine 

character. But I go on to obſerve 
\ Thirdly, That ſuitable reflections upon the 
nature and deſign of the chriſtian religion can- 
not fail of giving us a very lively ſenſe of the 
Z 2 _ folly 
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by the profeſſion of chriſtianity they enjoy cer- 


* Chrifian 1 


6 NI. ALY and abſurdity which thoſe muſt be les | 
XIII. able with, who lay the ſtreſs of their hopes and 
nw expectations as to the favor of God and their 


future happineſs upon chriſtian privileges mere- 
ly. The great purpoſe for which the Son of 


| Go was made manifeſt in the fleſh, and which 


as aimed at and intended by that religious in- 


ſtitution, of which he is the author, is a point 
to which we cannot poſſibly be too attentive. | 
It is that upon which the right improvement 


of our chriſtian privileges chiefly depends. If 


our conceptions as to this matter be falſe and ir- 


regular, or if we have no ſettled notions at all 


about it, what good effect can be expected from 


our chriſtian profeſſion? Nay in the former 


"caſe, what dreadful depravity of temper and af- 
fections may enſue ! But it is not enough, that 


we form right ſentiments -and opinions in, this 
matter; theſe are to be made the ſubject of our 
ſerious and habitual reffection, as principles and 


maxims by which we are to judge of the ge- 
- nuineſs and propriety of our claim to the chri- 


ſtian character. The application of theſe gene- 
ral remarks to our preſent topic of diſcourſe is 
eaſy, and if duly attended to, muſt be highly 
uſeful. Men readily and at once perceive that 


tain 


10. ju grounds of bebe. i 
tain- privileges and are furniſhed with certain s E R M. 
forms and ſpeculations, to which both Jews and XIII. 
Gentiles were before the publication of the chri- 
ſtian doctrine intire ſtrangers. The diſtinction 
is obvious and apparent, and therefore they 
think it ſufficient, and live as if this was all the 
i effect that chriſtianity was deſigned to produce, 
at and all that is neceſſary to put them in poſſeſ- 
e. ſion of thoſe high, ineſtimable bleſſings, which 
at reſult from the divine favor and approbation. 
If Now as it is the moſt evident and indiſputable 
[= ſentiment of natural religion, that nothing can 
1 poſflibly recommend to the divine favor but pu- 
n rity of heart and temper, ſo there is not in 
er the chriſtian ſyſtem, nor, if chriſtianity be a di- 
f- vinely authorized inſtitution, can there be any 
at the leaſt foundation for mens preſuming to 
is hope for it in any other way. As chriſtianity is 
ir confeſſedly the religion of men, it would be 
d the moſt flagrant abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that it 
_ ſhould ſuperſede or, vacate any of thoſe obliga- 
1 tions, which ariſe from the eſſential and funda- 
>= mental principles of the human mind, or con- 
is tradict any of thoſe grand maxims, which hu- 
y man reaſon inconteſtably deduces from the di- 
at vine attributes and character. On the contrary, 
4 to enforce. theſe obligations, to confirm theſe 
n ogy 2 A | maxims 
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Chriſtian 1 


8E R Memaxims and to awaken mens moſt ſerious and 
XIII. deliberate attention to them muſt be its leading 
2 and great deſign: and conſequently perſonal 


righteouſneſs, moral purity, and inward good- 
neſs, muſt by this inſtitution be inſiſted upon 


as of the higheſt moment, and as the abſo- 
lutely indiſpenſable terms of our acceptance 
with God. And it is undeniably evident from 


the whole ſcope and tenor of the goſpel, from 
the rules it preſcribes, from the doctrine it 


teaches, and from the example it propoſes to 


our imitation, that it was in fact deſigned to en- 


gage men to the love and practice of virtue, 
and to induce them to look upon moral improve- 


ments as the higheſt perfection, honour and 


£ happineſs of their natures. Agreeable to all 


which are the expreſs declarations of our Sa- 


vior and his apoſtles upon this head. Thus our 


Savior declares in his ſermon upon the mount, 
that he came not to deſtroy the law but to 
ce fulfil it,” and St. Peter, addreſſing himſelf 


to the Jews at Jeruſalem, that, God having 
c raiſed up his Son Jeſus ſent him to bleſs 


ce them, in turning away every one of them 
« from their iniquities.. And the language 
of the apoſtles in their epiſtles to the chriſtian 


churches is, that Chriſt « gave himſelf For us 


that 


a 


64 chat he might redeem us from all * and 8 RN. 


« purify unto himſelf a peculiar people, zea- XIII. 
*-lous of good works,” that & the end of the VV 


<. commandment is charity,” and that the de- 
ſign of the © exceeding great and precious pro- 
miſes contained in the goſpel, is that we might 
be “ partakers of the divine nature”. It is im- 
poſſible to be at a loſs for the meaning of theſe 
paſſages: it is as plain and obvious as words 
can make it. And to ſuffer it to be debaſed 
and diminiſhed, or darkened and obſcured by 
the ſuppoſed ſenſe of any other paſſages occur- 
ring in the writings of the new teſtament, of 
an intricate and doubtful, or at leaſt a leſs 
obvious meaning, or in which there is not the 
leaſt appearance of any intention in the writer 
or ſpeaker, to be thus explicit and determinate 
in pointing out the great and ultimate de- 
ſign of the goſpel, is evidently contrary to thoſe 
natural rules of interpretation, by which only 
we can be able to form juſt and conſiſtent no- 

tions of the chriſtian ſcheme. But how are 
all theſe great and noble purpoſes anſwered by 
a goſpel- profeſſion merely, or by the enjoyment 
of the external privileges attending it? May 
there not be the ſame want of good affections to 
God and to mankind, the ſame irregular, per- 
| 24 | verſe, 


= u Ovifion „ 8 
8ER M. verſe, diſorderly paſſions in the heart of a goſpel- 
1 profeſſor, and a member of a chriſtian church, 
Vas in one, who makes no profeſſion at all of 
any regard to Chriſt or his inſtitutions? Too 
frequent experience ſnews us that the coalition 
is poſſible, however unnatural. And whenever 
. th is the caſe, is it not plain, that the immo- 
| ral profeſſor of the chriſtian religion, the covet- 
_— revengeful, ill-natured church- member is 
_ juſt as far from acting agreeably to the deſign 
= of chriſtianity, as the equally immoral heathen 
vob rejecter of the chriſtian doctrine? And with 
 — as little reaſon can ſuch a one expect, that the - 
mere enjoyment of chriſtian privileges without 
the moral improvement of them will recom- 
mend him to the favor of God, as that the 
fight of his food ſhould. nouriſh him even tho 
he never taſtes it. But, | 
Fourthly, the folly of ruſting to chriſtian 
privileges alone for ſalvation, will appear in the 
ſtrongeſt light from conſidering the nature of 
that heavenly happineſs, which the goſpel ſets 
before us as the object of our purſuit and our 
12 According to the ſcripture account of 
„perfectly harmonizing with the beſt and 
3 ſentiments of reaſon and nature, it is a 
n reſulting from pious contemplation, 
1 from 


d juſt grounds of bebe. 34 


Gor: the fervent exerciſes of devotion and love s E RN. | 
towards God, from ſocial, friendly converſe, XIII. 
from the univerſal prevalence of that charity, VV 


which © never fails.” And is this a happineſs 


to be enjoyed or felt by any but truly virtuous 


and upright ſouls, transformed into the likeneſs: 
of our bleſſed redeemer, and of the ſupreme 
eternal father of mercies? As ſoon might a deaf 
man enjoy the pleaſures of harmony and mu- 
ſic, or the blind be delighted with beauteous 
proſpects and elegant painting, as a man with- 
out holineſs and goodneſs of temper and diſpo- 
ſition be fitted for the happineſs and enjoyments 
of the heavenly ſtate. There is no ſuch thing 
as receiving happineſs from any object or ſo- 
ciety with others, unleſs there be in our own 
minds a correſpondence of tempemand affec- 
tions of taſte and reliſh. Till therefore our 
minds are formed into a divine likeneſs, what- 
ever be our religious privileges, however 
warm and zealous we may be in our profeſſion 
of the goſpel, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 

we ſhould be qualified for partaking in the hea- 
venly felicity. The forms and modes, in parti- 
cular, of a chriſtian church, baptiſm, the lord's 
- ſupper and the like, which many are apt to 
look upon as comprehending the whole of their 
91 1 a chriſtian 


: N without attending as they 


III. ought, to thoſe moral 


Gee mum 


tives to a liſe of piety and virtue; which ene ; 
the great deſign of the goſpel to enforce and 
recommend, and of which ſuch-external ſervi- 
ces are intended to remind us; theſe, 1-fay, are 
only temporary things and confined tothe pre- 
ſent fate : if therefore upon our quitting it, we 
| have attained to docked beyond a ſuperſtitious 
bega for theſe outward forms of religion, 
e-mult enter upon another ſtate abſolutely 
_ unprovided in our own minds, where only our 
happineſs can have its ſeat, for being partakers 
in the entertainments and joys of heaven. Thus 
clear and evident is it, that, whether we conſi- 
der the nature of God or man, of the chriſtian 
religion, or of heavenly happineſs, we muſt 
have ſome better foundation for our hopes of 
partaking in that happineſs, when ſummoned 
into the inviſible ſtate, than thoſe privileges 
merely, with which as chriſtians we are inveſt- 
ed, and that this can be no other than that tem- 
per and ſpirit of goodneſs which theſe chriſtian 
privileges were intended to promote 1 oa 
riſh-in the ſoul. 
\ "Theſe, it may be ad, are g Phe 5 
known truths, And it is allowed they are ſo. 
n : '. at 
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But it is plain too that they are of the utmoſt s R R . 
ce and at the ſame time far from being XIII. : 2 


attended to with that ſerĩouſneſs and lively con- 
viction, which is ſo neceſſary in order to their” 
having a due influence upon the mind; as the 


too general conduct of mankind ſufficiently evin- 


ces.” And plain as they are, our bleſſed' Savior, 
who well knew what falſe and groundleſs ex- 
pectations men would be apt to ſrame to them 


ſelves, thought it neceſlary in a particular manner 
to caution his hearers, and even his own imme- 
_ diate diſciples and followers, and in ſo doing has 


cautioned all who profeſs his religion in every 
age and part of the world,” againſt thoſe vain 
and abſurd dependencies, which we have in the 
foregoing diſcourſe been conſidering. If any 


might expect to find favor with God hereafter, 


by virtue of their chriſtian privileges, thoſe 


might undoubtedly moſt reaſonably look for it, 


who had the peculiar advantage of his perſonal 
miniſtry and converſation upon earth. Yet hear 


what he fays to ſuch. When once the maſter © . 


te of the houſe is riſen up and hath ſhut to the 


“ door, and ye begin to ſtand without to knock 


« at the door, faying, Lord, Lord, oper _ 


us; and he ſhall anſwer and fay unto you, I 
5 know you not, whence you are: then "Ig 


cc ye | 


"HY | | chile Sali 6: Wy 
SERM.* TIA to ſay; we have eaten and drunk in 
XIII. * thy preſence and thou haſt. taught in our 
. ſtreets. But he ſhall ſay, I tell you I know you 
| «not whence you are, depart from me all ye 
3 4 Workers of iniquity.” Thoſe; whom our Sa- 
:  vior(ſent out to preach his goſpel, were yet more 
Highly privileged than the reſt of his hearers 
> and attendants, Vet theſe likewiſe our Savior 
= thought it proper to caution againſt-placing any, 
1715 merit or any hope of ſalvation in thoſe extraor- 
dinary powers with which they were endowed. 
_ « Behold, ſays he, I give unto you power to 
</tread on ſerpents and ſcorpions and over all 
ee the power of the enemy, and nothing ſhall 
« by any means hurt you, nevertheleſs in this 
© rejoice not, that the ſpirits are ſubject unto 
you, but rather rejoice, becauſe your names 
6. are written in heaven, that is, look upon virtue 
and integrity of heart, which alone can render 
you the objects of divine favor and approbation, 
as a far more ſolid and laſting ground of ſatisfac- 
tion and joy, than thoſe miraculous powers, of 
which you may be poſſeſſed and yet be 7 | 
- deſtitute of ſuch a temper. 
By what has been ſaid let us all be l 
to enter thoroughly and honeſtly into the re- 
| _ of our own 2 and * to ex- 


amine 


#0, juft ground of lupe. 349 

amine what it is, upon which our hopes of di- s ER NM. 
vine favor and that happineſs, which will be the XIII. 
certain reſult. of it, are founded: not merely, «WV 
what the foundation of our hopes ought to be; 
in this perhaps we may judge aright; but whe- 
ther our real dependence be agreeable to ſuch a 
well- formed and regular judgment. Let us im- 

mediately diſcharge every expectation, every 
hope, that is founded upon any thing ſhort of 13 
a conformity in the temper of our minds to the ] 
image and character of God: animated by a = 
juſt ſenſe of the importance and abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a temper, let us cultivate and che- 
Tiſh it with all the vigor and reſolution of our 
minds : to this let all our endeayours be directed 
and in this let them center. And let us quick- 
en ourſelves in a purſuit ſo noble, generous and 
godlike by conſidering, that, as on the one 
hand virtuous qualifications are abſolutely neceſ- | 
fary in- order to obtaining the divine favor, ſo il 
on the other they will, whenever they become | 
the prevailing habit and temper of our minds, | 

| have a certain efficacy to recommend us to it; 
that a God of eſſential and unchangeable W 
neſs muſt neceſſarily approve the virtue of his | 
creatures; that the ſupreme lover of virtue will | 
undoubtedly be its munificent rewarder; and 


that 
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1 K NM. that therefore, if having once attained to the 

1 XIII. ailing habit of goodneſs, we are careful to 
n preſerve i it pure and unimpaired throughout the 
remainder of our time here upon earth, we | 
* may ſpend it in an humble and chearful expec- 

- tation of an honourable and joyful admiſſion 
1 into the world of ſpirits, whenever it ſhall ſeem 
Zn goat tell | providence of EI 
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SERMON XIV. 


on the confeſſion and forgiveneſs of = 


I 8 I. 9. | _ 
If ue confeſs our fins, be is faithful and juſt to 1 
forgive us our fins and to cleanſe us * all = | 


e . 


HO nothing could have been more per- s FRM, | 
fectly agreeable to the ſtate of the world x1v. 
with reſpect to religion and morals, at WWW 
that particular time, when our Savior appeared 
amongſt mankind, than the inculcating in the 
ſtrongeſt terms the duty of repentance ; ac- 
cording to what we find was the practice of 
our Savior himſelf, of John the Baptiſt his 
forerunner - and of his apoſtles; yet, as to its | 
* nature, it is a duty of univerſal extent. = 
| | When 1 


3352 


XIV. 


On the: cagfnn ö 
8s ERM. When men, notwithſtanding the profeſſion 


they make and the advantages they enjoy as 
chriſtians, allow themſelves in the ſame de- 
- grees of impiety and wickedneſs, which ap- 
peared in the life and behavior of ſo many of 
thoſe, to whom the goſpel was firſt preached, 
and from which it was intended to reclaim 


them, it is evident, that a repentance of the 
ſame kind is equally neceſſury. And conſider- 
ing that the life of every man is for ſome of 
the firſt years of it a life of mere ſenſe and ap- 
petite; it is little to he wondered at that fo 


great a part of mankind ſhould thro the force 


of theſe early habits continue to indulge their 
inferior paſſions without reſerve or controul, 


and to look upon the gratification of them 


as their greateſt happineſs, even after the 


powers of conſcience and moral reflection are 


come to ſuch a ſtate of ſtrength and maturity, 
as to teach them (if they were but duly ex- 


ereiſed) to regulate their affections and purſuits 


after a better manner. And in all ſuch caſes 


there muſt be repentance and a change of tem- 
per, in order to our acting the part aſſigned us 
by the ſupreme creator. And even thoſe, 
whoſe prevailing and habitual temper is that of 
virtue and goodneſs, and who have perhaps 


made 
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and endeavor to amend, in order to their act- 
ing in thorough conſiſtency with their ſuppoſed 


25 383 
made very eminent attainments in the religious s ERNI. 
and divine life, are ſtill conſcious of thoſe irre- XIV. 
gulerities, which they muſt ſincerely repent of WWV 


virtuous character. Repentance therefore is 
the. univerſal and invariable duty of man. It 


muſt indeed, during our preſent ſtate” of im- 
perfection, conſtitute one eſſential characteriſtic 
of human virtue, and inſeparably attend it in 
all its advances; and may be properly AD 
upon as only another name for religion-or m 


tal goodneſs in general.  Netbing. cherefors 


could be of greater importance to the welfare 


of mankind, or more agreeable to the deſign 
of the goſpel, which was to promqte the high- 
eſt good of man, than the inculcating this duty. 


| Nevertheleſs there were even in the apoſtles das 
ſome profeſſors of chriſtianity, who were either 
ſo weak or ſo wicked as to aſſert and maintain, 


that, if men did but enter thoroughly into 


with which they themſclves were infatuated, 


or with which however they endeavored to be- 


wilder and infatuate the minds of others, this 


R | 
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thoſe pretendedly clear and ſublime notions 58 
r 3 


1 3 SE RM. NE and we tem! in a A tr acceptance 
XIV. with him, even tho they lived in direct con- 
r tradiction to the laws of righteouſneſs, charity 


and ſobriety, without entertaining any thoughts 


© of a ſerious and ſound repentance. There are 


ſeveral paſſages in this epiſtle of St. John as 


well as in other parts of the new teſtament, | 


which are levelled at this moſt pernicious and 
abominable tenet, and which plainly ſuppoſe it 
to have been advanced and diligently pro gated: 
by ſome, who profeſſed to receive the goſpel: 
and with an eye to this ſo dreadfully corrupt 
| 2 horrid a principle, which undermined the 


ry foundations of the goſpel and of all re- 


8 ligion, peace and happineſs, and in oppoſition 


to it the apoſtle lays down the maxim of the 
text. If we confeſs our ſins he [God] is 


« faithful and juſt to forgive us our fins and 
« to cleanſe us'from all unrighteouſneſs,” that 
| 044: peat ett IG N qv 
our lives. 
| But it may be aſked, What is there in the 
mere confeſſion of our ſins, that can recom- 
mend us to the favor of God, more than in 
mere ſpeculative notions about his nature and 


eſſence!? May there not be ſuch confeſſion, and 
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And if ſo, muſt it not be as ineffectual towards s x R My | - 
our acceptance in the ſight of God, as even the 888 TEL 
pureſt and beſt ſpeculatious upon the ſubject of VV of 


religion are ſuppoſed to be; hen unattended 
with correſpondent purity of temper and be- 
havior ? And would not a man's laying the 


ſtreſs of his hopes upon the one be as fatal to 
his happineſs as his dependence upon the other? 


Theſe queries together with the preceding con- 
a ſeem ſtrongly to recommend a more 
diſtinct inquiry into the meaning and purport 
of the text, which is the firſt thing I propoſe: 
after which I ſhall endeavor in the ſecond place 
to point out ſome « of thoſe uſeful reflections, 
which ſuch an inquiry will naturally ſuggeſt; 
Now it is a univerſal maxim founded upon 


che moſt evident reaſon and propriety, that 
particular paſſages in an author are to be un- 


derſtood and explained according to the general 
meaning and tenor of his writings; and if it 
ſhould appear that throughout this whole epi- 
ſtle St. John conſtantly inſiſts upon internal 
righteouſneſs or moral purity as the neceſſary 
and indiſpenſable qualification for the divine 
favor, and as that without which no other 
qualities, endowments or conſiderations what- 
ever can be of any avail towards ſecuring the 
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M enden of bur ſins; we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
paſſage he would directly contra- 


3 3 a ſentiment, eſpecially if there be an 


| .. which without offering violence to his writings 


© "oa rw made nd the hiker of. the cer, 


obvious and eaſy way of making them agree, 


or to the natural; and proper methods of inter- 
| pretation will give-his cxprefſion a more lively 
and vigorous meaning.. Let us therefore at- 
tend tp ſome paſſages.that occur. in other parts 
df this epiſtle. The firſt I mention is that in 
which the apoſtle lays it down as a ntaxim, 
that * he that faith, he abideth in Chriſ ought 
© himſelf alſo to walk even as he walked.” 
Again, in this, ſays he, the children of God 


._ V whoſoever doth: not righteouſneſs, is not of 


* God, neither he that loveth not his brother, 
thus branding the vicious and corrupt part of 


mankind wih a mark of deepeſt infamy, by 


their character as no. other than 
the reſemblance of the moſt abhorred and de- 
teſted being in the univerſe, and on the other 
band, recommending the virtuous temper, as 
that by which we are formed into the image of 
God, PPP 
ledge to be the fupreme ſtandard of all beauty, 
| "GERI: And once more, © Lit- 
«th 
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ig ere ſays he, let no man deceives RM. 
3 5 he that does righteouſneſs, is righteous, XIV. 
1 — he is righteous,” (plainly meaning : 
that perſonal righteouſneſs alone can give any 
Fre vr ran to the denomination of 

rightcous) adding, © For this purpoſe the Son 
of God was ragnifcited: that he might de- : 

e ſtroy the works of the devil. Theſe are 

only. a very few ſpecimens of the general cope 

of this epiſtle, which every where abounds 
with che ſtrongeſt exhortations enforced by tus 

moſt generous and perſuaſive motives to the 

cultivation of a virtuous, benevolent and divine 

temper When therefore the ſame apoſtle ſays, | 

and OY in this very epiltle, * If we confeſg 

< our fins” they will be graciouſly forgiven us 

of God, it is quite natural to apprehend his 
meaning to be to this effect; — If we not only 
acknowledge our former offences, but do it 

with that fincere repentance, which charity and 
candor oblige us to conſider e 

acknowledgments, when nothing appears to 
the contrary, our ſins will be mereifolly ckeln for 
| goo of God and we become the objects of 

His favor and love. — But were we to confing 

ourſelyes to the text itſelf, would it not be na- 

Wr, 
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XIV. that a man may by his conduct more directly 
9 and explicitly deny a thing than he can in 


* | os 


words affert it? And thus it is in the caſe be- 
fore us. For who is moſt properly faid to con- 
feſs a fault; he that only ſays he was guilty of 


it; or he that by forbearing to commit it for the 


future ſhews, that he is really aſhamed of it? 


The former cannot properly be ſaid to confeſs 


his fins at ell, becauſe by his behavior he gives 
himſelf the lie, and tho' in words he owns his 


guilt and folly, yet by continuing in the fame 


courſe he vindicates and juſtifies his former 
conduct: whereas - the latter, tho 'he: ſhould 
make no verbal acknowledgments of paſt irre- 
gularities, yet by the change and amendment 
of his conduct would declare in the plaineſt 


manner to all who were capable of obſerving 
fi, that he diſapproved and fincerely condemned 


his former practice. So that the very expreſ- 


ion itſelf of © confeffing fin,” does in its full 
meaning and juſt latitude include in it amend- 
ment: and by this phraſe the apoſtle might 
chuſe to expreſs the true and genuine repentance 


of the heart with a deſign to intimate,” that, 


where this was wanting, no external forms of 


acknowledgment or ſelf accuſation could with 
ME © | any 
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any rational or moral propriety be denoted by SE RM. 


thoſe terms. 
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And thus the words of the text do naturally Vw 


carry in them this important truth-as their in- 
tended meaning that if a man ſincerely repents 
hors them and * — with care and diligence 
a better temper, his fins will then be. forgiven 


him by a gracious and merciful God. The 
humble acknowledgment and confeſſion of our 


fins in ſolemn prayer to God is indeed a. rnoſt 


natural expreſſion of our ſorrow, for having 


violated the laws of our nature, and offended 
with ſo many circumſtances of aggravation: our 
ſupreme benefactor; and is likewiſe a proper 
means of ſtrengthening and cheriſhing in our 
minds a lively ſenſe of our paſt follies and of 
our obligations to the moſt diligent and reſolute 
practice of virtue for the future. But ſtill 
where there is not this real ſorrow and amend- 
ment of heart, the mere outward confeſſion of 


our fins, even tho” it be in the moſt humble 
and contrite language, can be of no avail. And 


it is only thoſe, who confeſs their fins by there- 
Novation. of their tempers and lives, that can 
entertain any ſolid or juſtifiable hope of di- 
vine forgiveneſs, . 
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ne But it is'c 


necting this divine — with — 


Vance and reformation of the heart, expreties the 


ſentiment by faying that'God, is Faithful and 
et t to forgive us our fins and to ceanſe us 
t from all unrightecufnefg. The partzeular 
15 meaning and import of which expreſſions it 
may de proper briefly to conſider. Now when 
it is faid that God is “ faithful, in forgiving 
«our fins,” the meaning of it ſeems to be this, 
that we may with the greateſt ſafety and ſecs- 
rity place our truſt and confidence in the ſa- 
pretme governor of the univerſe, firmly believing, 
that he will, throughout the whole of his admi- 
niſtration and in every particular inſtance, act 
 agreeably'to'thoſe notices, which he has given 
us of his pardoning mercy and propitious na- 
tute both in the works of creation and in che 
ſolemn aſſurances and promiſes of the goſpel. 
The ground or foundation of which humble 
and chearful confidence is pointed out in that 
other expreflion ; God © is juſt in forgiving our 
« fins. tice implies the impartial adminſtra- 
tion and execution of laws without reſpe& of 
perſons. Thus the principles of religion teach 
us to apprehend, that God has eſtabliſhed it as 


2 univerſal law of an kingdom and moral go- 


vernment, 


i 


nd ſurges of fur, 65 
bverdment, dan ee fincerely repents of s E RM. 
his Rs ſhall be forpiven, — wrt XTV. 
apoſtle ſays, that God is juff in forgiving our WW 
Kris, he evidently means, that this law will in 
every particular caſe be ftritly and inviolably 
adhered'to, that whenever any man repents, be 
he Jew'or Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free, be his ſins of ever ſo long a ſtanding or 
ever ſo heinous a nature, he ſhall as certainly 
as any other participate in this grace of God, 
lo in beſtowing it will have regard to'no 
other circumſtance whatever, but the real re- 
pentance and amendment of the heart. Nor 
does it at all from the freedom and 
nchneſs of divine goodneſs to ſuy, chat God is zu - 
nin forglving our ſins. And it would be the 
higheſt abuſe of the apoſtles words to 
that he has the forgiveneſs of fins 
as What we could demand as a debt, or as what 
the Deity would be bbliged to grant upon the 
claim of merit. On the contrary, the real 
truth of the matter is evidently this. God out 
of his abundlant goodneſs and mercy has eſta- 
bliſhed it as a law of his kingdom, that repent- 
ance/ſhall intitle to forgiveneſs; his juſtice in 
| this particular conſiſts in adhering inviolably to 
ä A now as it 
5 is 
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ERNI. is goodneſs. en which eſtabliſhed ſuch a law, 
u. and juſtice conſiſts in adhering to it impartial- 
* ly and univerſally, and allowing all who per- 
orm the condition to enjoy the full benefit and 
F - advantage of it without regard to any foreign 
c—tnſiderations, then the juſtice of God in for- 
giving is a ſtill farther illuſtration of his good- 
neſs, and to ſay, that he is juſt in forgiving our 
fins, is only ſaying in other words, that his good- 
neſt is pure, permanent and unchangeable, and 
aot to be influenced or bias d to treat any per- 
ſon conttary to his real character, on account of 
. "nyt other circumſtances whatſoever. 
3 Andi if fin be forgiven at all, e e 
more agreeable to the principles of reaſon or our 
natural ideas of the divine perfections, than 
to ſuppoſe that it muſt be upon our ſincere re- 
pentance; which is the undoing as much as in us 
lies what we have done amiſs, and a returning 
to our natural and right ſtate, and which brings 
us nearer, than any thing elſe can poſſibly do, to 
the condition and character of thoſe who have 
never offended? If bad diſpoſitions render us 
the objects of God's diſapprobation, good ones 
muſt, whenever they take place, qualify us for 
his favor. The goodneſs of his own eſſential 
nature — diſpoſe him to love virtue in his 
| creatures 
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creatures in proportion as he deteſts vice; ſos ERM. | | 


that if the prevalence of vitious affections in XIV. 
the mind, tho” it ſhould not be thoroughly de- * 


praved and intirely corrupted, muſt neceſſarily 


render a man the object of divine diſpleaſure; 
it cannot but be equally certain that whenever 


the contrary diſpoſitions prevail, tho it be not 


to ſuch a degree as to form an abſolutely pure 
and ſinleſs character, he muſt become the ob- 


ject of divine approbation. Thus the matter 
miiſt ſtand with reſpect to the eſſential perfec- 
tions of the divine nature: and it is highly 
abſurd and ſelf-repugnant to ſuppoſe, that the 


relation which the Deity ſtands in to his crea- 


tures as their moral governor, ſhould require 
any thing that is inconſiſtent with his inherent 


and immutable character. Can the honour of 
his government require that he ſhould debaſe 
and ſally the honour of his nature? Or what 


are the meaſures of his government but the dic- 
tates of his own perfections? Theſe beyond all 


doubt muſt be uniform and conſiſtent : from 


whence, it ſhould ſeem to follow, that to ſuppoſe 
the ſupreme being to accept one that had from 
his firſt entrance upon a ſtate of moral agency, 
ated well, and at the ſame time to reject the 
penitent, would be as great an abſurdity as to 
ſuppoſe that out of two, who had ever ſince 


they 


( 


3 o the n, 
| — — e che 
u. will of God, made it their endeavour and 
cher case to act according to it, he ſhould 
FF - . accept the one and reject the other. For grant 
a man to have maintained his integrity and vir- 
mtue ſrom ever ſuch early days in life, yet at the 
47 preſent moment God - approves and loves him, 
. not becauſe ef his paſt goodneſs but preſent 
ſſtate of mind, not for what he was, but for 
what he is: Whence that ſolemn declaration of 
the prophat Ezekiel, Ch. xviii. v. 243 © but 
hen the righteous man turneth away from 
_ & his righteouſneſs and commiteth iniquity, 
« and does according to all the abeminations 
that the wicked man doth, ſhall he live? 
All his righteouſneſs that he has done ſhall 
et treſpaſſed, and in his fin that he has ſinned, 
T in them ſhall he die,” i. e. incur the divine 
80 diſpleaſure. For this of which as the ſubjects 
def God's moral government we ought to have 
= the higheſt dread, is very naturally and fitly ex- 
= preſſed or repreſented by that which is in fact 
I ' to ſo conſiderable a part of mankind the ob- 
bf ject of their, greateſt terror and averſion. If 
fl then the penitent is now; (as his repentance 
WW e Lr pc 
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and reverences his laws, he. muſt now be as s ER N. 
proper an object of his love and favor, and as XIV. 
truly acceptable to him (allowance being made WWW 
for different degrees of virtue and conſequently 
- different degrees of complacency) as the other, 
For what poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned or 
thought of, why in a government allowed to 
be perfectly good and impartial, the preſent obe- 
dience of one man ſhould not be as available 
to acceptance as the preſent obedience of an- 
other? And thus repentance and the remiſſion 
of fins, repentance and the favor of God ſtand in 
the moſt apparent and inſeparable connection 
with each other. Thus too it appears, that the 
| ſpotleſs purity or holineſs of the divine nature 
is ſo far from being an argument. againſt 
the placability of God, as is by many ſuppoſed, 
that on the contrary it is from that alone moſt 
clearly and certainly inferred. And finally thus 
we learn that chriſtianity was intended in this 
reſpect as 2 confirm and ratify 
the pure and genuine ſentiments of nature; 
the connection we have now been ſpeaking of 
being expreſly pointed out by our Savior him- 
ſelf, when he ſays, Luke xxiv. 46, 7. © thus 
e it is written and thus it behoved the Chriſt 
« ' to ſuffer and a | 
day, 
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| * XIV. © ſhould be preached in his name among all 


% nations; and by St. Peter when he ſpeaks 
of our Savior (Acts v. 15.) as being te exalted to 
be a prince and a Savior for to give repentance 
to Iſrael and forgiveneſs of fins.” en 
what has been ſaid we learn in the * 
Firſt place, in what manner the 455 oF re- 
pentance is to be inculcated, ſo as beſt to ſub- 
ſerve the ends of the goſpel and the happineſs 
of mankind. In the church of Rome this 
whole affair, intereſting and important as it is 


in its own nature, has been long ſince turned 


into a mere farce of attrition, contrition, auri- 
cular confeſſion, prieſtly abſolution, penance 
and the like. And it is to be feared that 
amongſt others compunction and bitterneſs of 
ſpirit, the outward forms of confeſſion and hu- 
miliation, and an attachment to- certain modes 
of worſhip and points of ſpeculation, ſuppoſed 
to have been before deſpiſed and lightly eſteem- 
ed, are oftentimes inſiſted upon with ſo little 
caution and reſerve as may be the means of 
leading men to apprehend, as we ſee they fre- 
quently do, that they have gone through a 


c ompleat and regular eourſe of repentance, when 


in fact they aus ſtill far from the kingdom of 
| N N God, 
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Oed, unity anicquainted- with "Ctruly tel: vr Kue 
gious and moral diſcipline, and in their tem- XIV. 


pers as corrupt and deprayed as ever. And 


even when a change in the prevailing temper” 
and diſpoſition of the mind is juſtly repre- 
ſented as conſtituting the eſſential part of te- 


pentance, it may ſtill be conſidered in a view 
too narrow and contracted and as a duty in- 
cumbent only on the undiſguiſed and open vio- 
lators of religion, "Juſtice and focial order, 


while the preciſe and formal hy pocrite is left 


to ſolace himſelf in his imaginary righteouſneſs, 

tho” pethaps i in reality far more vicious and de- 
generate than thoſe whom he confiders as the 
5 only perſons to whom exhortations to repent- 

ance can with any propriety be addreſſed. Now 
if there be indeed any force or ſolidity in what 
has been advanced above, the terms of falva- 
tion are uniform and invatiable. The accept- 


ableneſs of repentance is founded ſolely upon ; 


the divine approbation and love of virtue in 
general; it cannot therefore poffibly conſiſt in 
any thing elſe than in acquiring thoſe prevailing 
habits of piety and goodneſs which form and 
conſtitute the character of thoſe, who are ſup- 


poſed to be now the objects of divine favor 
and 3 and which good and virtu- 
ous 
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iv. quired by all who ard at preſent under the pre- 
ung influence of vitious diſpoſitions however 


— evade the laws of heaven and to defeat the 
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NS 
the expreſs teſtimony and moſt ſolemn declara- 
tions of the goſpel it muſt be ſhewn, that mere 
external ſervices or affected lamentations will 
be ſo far from c for the want of 
pious and good affections of heart, that on the 

contrary the inſolence of thus attempting to 


wat EI can have no other effect 
9 
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than to aggravate our guilt ; that it is only a 88 u Nu. = 
_ godly, and ingenuous, not a ſelfiſh and mer- XI. 


ana tho'-a-man could turn all his blood into 
tears, and all his breath into ſighs and groans 
on account of his tranſgreſſions, it would be 
of no avail without an. upright and a pure 
heart. And on the other hand, that where 
the love of God and man are predominant in 
the temper, no errors in ſpeculation, no defict in 
axtercal made and ſervices, can poiſiyly render 
eee 23 0 

But from the account that has been given of 
the ſentiment and meaning of the text, we may 
in particular infer the great impropriety and 
danger of repreſenting the belief and profeſſion 
of the goſpel as having, at the time of its in- 
troduction and firſt eſtabliſhment, by virtue of 
a peculiar privilege, a certain efficacy towards 
procuring, the remiſſion. of paſt offences. If it 
be {aid that this was on account of the integrity 
and virtue which, the. profeſſion of the goſpel 
at that time neceſſarily implied: it is the inte- 
grity then and the virtue, and not the faith, that is 
the ground of remiſſion, why then is faith ſuffer'd 
to take the lead and appear as principal in the 
repreſentation ? Or how can the acceptableneſs 

of good and virtuous diſpoſitions be conſidered 
| B b as 


cenary. ſorrow, that worketh repentance 3 and WWW 
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e ee ee 
XIV. to the remiſſion of fins that are paſt? Are not 
che fame moral qualifications allowed to be uni- 
fally acceptable and the ground of our final juſ- 
tification? Should we not then be extremely cau- 
\tious of uſing any ſuch language as may but ſeem 
toaſcribe an efficacy to faith at one time which it 
has not at another, with reſpe& to ſome ſins 
which it has not with reſpect to others, This by 


| | the $jeter againſt chriſtianity may be thought 


ions 


to ſuggeſt very mean and unworthy 
of the Deity, as relaxing the force of moral ob- 
ligations for the ſake of making proſelytes to a 
particular ſcheme or inſtitution 5 tho' amongſt 
_ chriſtians it has a tendency to a different effect; 
whilſt, rejecting the ſuppoſed peculiarity of the 
| raſe, they may naturally enough conclude, that 
in the judgment of one, ſupreme, unchange- 
able being, the value and eſtimation of things | 
muſt be the ſame at one time as at another, in 
one caſe as at another, -and may be thus encou- 
| raged to lay ſuch an undue ftrefs upon their 
_ own faith in the chriſtian doQrine, as may be 
highly detrimental to their moral tempers. Eſ- 
pecially as it appears after all undeniably plain 
from the goſpel-hiſtory itſelf, that the belief and 
ECO * —— was not univerſally at- 
tended 


— of fo. 


tended with integrity and probity of heart. OfsRRNM. 
this the treachery of Ananias and Sapphira may x IV. 
perhaps be a ſufficient proof. The caſe how- WWW 
ever of Simon Magus is indiſputable ; of whom 


we are expreſly told in the book of Acts, that 
he believed and was baptized : moſt probably 
ble received the Holy Ghoſt; but yet according 
to the declaration of St. Peter recorded in the 
fame chapter, his heart was nat right in the e fight 
es But I go on to obſerve. | 
In the ſecond place, that the dodtrine of the 
forgivench of ſins deduced and ſtated as a- 
bove, gives us the moſt amiable- ideas of the 
divine perfections and character, affords the 
moſt ſolid foundation of hope and comfort, and 
the greateſt poſſible encouragement to repent- 
ance and virtuous purſuits. It appears that the 
placability of God or his forgiving mercy to- 
wards repenting ſinners, is no other than the na- 
tural effect of his approbation and love of vir- 
tue, his infinite delight and complacency in 

righteouſneſs and goodneſs. And thus does the 
father of being appear to be indeed the God 
of peace,” the ſupreme- and only ſource of 

nee and joy. Whereas by repreſenting 

' the forgiveneſs of fins as the effect of iinportu- 
nate ſollicitation and a forced expedient, we de- 
| | 3 rogate 
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SE RM» A from the eſſential (glories of nis moral 
ux. character, and introduce not only a rival but a 
ſuperior in mercy. Thus likewiſe the founda- 


tions of hope and confidence in God become 
permanent and unchangeable, being no other 
than the unchangeable perfections of the divine 
nature. Arbitrary meaſures on the contrary are 
ever” uncertain and infinitely precarious, All 


| thoſe ſchemes of doctrine therefore, which moſt 


abſurdly point out the ſovereignty of God as 
the principle of his conduct, and the ſpring. of 
his actions, directly tend to blaſt our hopes by 


mtmriking at the root of all religious reaſoning and 


argument, and rendering it impoſſible to lay down 
any fixed and certain rules with reſpect to his 
conduct towards his creatures, or their expec- 
tations from him their creator. Since, this once 
admitted, we may every day change our notions 
and apprehenſions of the diſpoſitions, views, 
and deſigns of the ſupreme governor of the uni- 
verſe, and yet, for aught that we can tell, be e- 
qually right in the judgment wwe form of his 
preſent character. Some indeed may be apt to 
imagine that by repreſenting the Deity as ſternly 
arbitrary, and by ſuppoſing that it is with reluc- 
tance and difficulty on the part of the ſovereign 
of the world, that reperifing ſinners or the ſin- 
cerely 
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cerely pious and virtuous of the human race are s x RM, 
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received into favor, they may excite a ſtronger XIV. 


and conſcientious virtue, and to a conſtant en- 
deavor after the higheſt attainments in it more 
powerful and efficacious upon human minds, 

than thoſe which ariſe from the free and bound- 
leſs goodneſs of God, conſidered both as an 
example pure and ſpotleſs, and in the higheſt 
degree attractiye and engaging; and at the ſame 
time as that inexhauſtible fountain of peace and 
joy, upon which we may ſecurely depend for 
a happineſs, continually increaſing in proportion 
as we advance in a likeneſs to it. Do not theſe 
apprehenſions of the Deity preſent us with mo- 
tives, ariſing not only from the ſuperlative ex- 
cellency of moral goodneſs, but alſo from grati- 
tude to the ſupreme ſource of good, in the 
higheſt degree generous and diſintereſted ? Muſt 
it not therefore partake of the direct nature of 


virtue itſelf to ve influenced by them? And is. 
it not to be greatly lamented, that ſuch opinions 
relating to the moral character and perfections 
of the great creator ſnould be ſo fondly cheriſhed 


and entertained, which at the ſame time that 


they tend to leflen the influence of ſuch mo- 


Bb3 tives 


averſion to ſin and a greater fear of offending, "VV 
But can there poſſibly be any motives to a ſtrict 


— 


EI... On the confeſſon 
| $2 RM. tives as theſe, ſubſtitute in the room of them 
+ | XIv- thoſe that can have no other effect than to in- 
ue into human virtue the baſe alloy of ſer- 
vility and ſuperſtitious fear. —_ 
"Thirdly, from the account that has been 
given of divine forgiveneſs, we may ſec in the 
cleareſt light the reaſonableneſs of making for- 
giyeneſs of injuries on our part the condition of 
= it. We have ſeen that the forgiveneſs of fins is 
| not a capricious, arbitrary or extorted meaſure, 
dur the natural and neceſſary reſult of the divine 
approbation and love of virtue: Can we fail of 
contemplating it in this light with love and ad- 
miration? And where the hardſhip of being 
. Injoined to imitate what we cannot but admire, 
or of our Savior's precept z « if thy brother re- 
pent, forgive him?” Nor is it any objection to - 
this reaſoning, that injuries, as they denote in 
convenience, hurt or detriment, cannot poſſibly 
be ſuppoſed with relation to the ſupreme being, 
whoſe happineſs is perfect and immutable. Be- 
cauſe could ſuch a ſuppoſition be made, were 
his goodneſs and moral perfection, upon which 
the argument is grounded, ſtill confeſſed to be 
infinite, we muſt needs preſume, that the ef- 
fect would be ſtill the ſame. We are indeed 


. required not only to forgive upon repentance, 


— — 
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but to © love our enemies” at the very time 8 R NM. 
they def pitefully uſe” us and © perſecute us.” XIV. 
But here too the example of the great creator ii 
apparent in his being © kind to the unthankful 
and the evil. And can we avoid looking upon 
this as what is the natural effe&t of his per- 
fect and unchangeable goodneſs, or rather as in- 
cluded in the very idea of it ? Goodneſs there- 
fore in us muſt include a diſpoſition to forgive- 
neſs ; which conſiſts in the keeping our natural 
reſentment of injuries within ſuch bounds, as 
that it ſhall not interfere with the univerſal law 
of benevolence, ſuſpend the exerciſe or weaken 
the force of our generous affections, or any way 
obſtruct the advances of the mind towards a 
more perfect and godlike ſtate, So that to ob- 
ject againſt the precept of forgiveneſs or loving 
our enemies, is to object againſt virtue itſelf : to 
object againſt it as a condition or term of divine 
acceptance, is to object againſt the general tem- 
per of virtue under ſuch a view of it; for in 
proportion as that prevails, will be our placabi- 
lity and readineſs to forgive, The rule therefore 
laid down by our Savior, that” © if we forgive 
men their treſpaſſes our heavenly Father will 
* alſo forgive us, but that if we forgive not 
« men their treſpaſſes neither will our Father 
B b4 « forgive 


/ 


On the 8 


our treſpaſſes; - "TER 
xv. | moſt evident principles of nature. "We may ob- | 
cee in the 


L.aſt place that the principles upon which we 
have grounded the efficacy of repentance to- 
| wards obtaining forgiveneſs, are equally forcible 

| and concluſive for the neceſſity of perſeverance 
in/yirtue in order to our continuing to be the 
objects of divine favor, and our being quali- | 
ed for the happineſs of a future Nate. If in- 
deed we were to conſider the practice of moral 
righteouſneſs as bringing the Deity under an ob- 
| ligation, upon the foot of equity and right to 
reward us, we might then count upon receiving 
. ſuch favors at his hands as ſhould be propor- 
tionate to our paſt virtue, notwithſtanding it was 
followed with the fouleſt apoſtacy. And no- 
thing but ſuch a notion as this, which is full of 
the moſt flagrant abſurdity, as ſuppoſing that 
creatures, who derive all their powers from 
God, and are abſolutely dependent upon him 
for the continuance and exerciſe of them, ſhould 
yet be able by perſonal ſervices done to him the 
independent, all- perfect and unchangeable foun- 
tain of being, to acquire a meritorious and un- 
alicnable claim to his favors : e 1 fay, 


but 


| and forgiveniſs of fins. 


but ſuch a manifeftly abſurd conceit can give us s E RM. | 
the leaſt reaſon to expect, that any degree of for- X1V- 


mer virtue whatſoever will ſecure to us the hap- 
pineſs of heaven, if we afterwards renounce our 
integrity and become degenerate. But if on the 
_ contrary the reward of virtue flow from the free 
and boundleſs munificence of the Deity, from 
his love and approbation of virtue as being the 
reſemblance of his own perfections, a confor= 
mity to that law, which he himſelf has engra- 
ven upon our minds, and which under his be- 
nevolent and gracious government muſt be uni- 
verſal and invariable, as being the vital principle 
of human and ſocial happineſs; if this be the 
caſe, it follows, that whenever a man loſes the 
former good diſpoſitions of his mind he muſt 
of - courſe ceaſe to be the object of divine 
favor? for, however we may change, God is the 
_ fame; and therefore if he approved us when 
righteous, he muſt neceſſarily diſapprove us when 
our character is the reverſe, It is then only a 
| deeply-rooted and vigorous principle of virtue, 
that can amount to ſuch a repentance as ſhall be 
_ * wnto life, or form a character that will be of any 
account hereafter. This principle once eſta- 
bliſhed in the ſoul, there is the faireſt probability 
that it will maintain its „ nor can 


* 
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b e be daa ut i chermile 1 
8 9 our own remiſneſs and neglect. If therefore we 


are happily poſſeſſed of a worthy and honour- 
able character, let it be our ſtudy and buſineſs 
to preſerve it; which cannot be more effectu- 
al ly done than by conſtantly endeavouring to 
improve and perfect it. With a generous and 
- unwearied ardor then let us preſs on in religions 
ways; knowing, as we do, that © we ſhall reap, 
« if we faint not. And what is it we ſhall 
reap? but a happineſs moſt directly adapted to 
the capacities and inclinations of our natures, 
and in ſuch a degree, as while it effectually 
excludes every painful deſire and impatient wiſh, 
will yet leave room for eternal improvement, 
a happineſs reſulting from the brighteſt views 
of the ſupreme eternal mind, from the con- 
templation of the beauty, order, and harmony 
of all his works, from being compleatly formed 
after the image of his own perſections, and 
from the company and ſociety of the moſt ex- 


| | alted and perfected ſpirits ; a happineſs that will 


loſe nothing of its reliſh by conſtancy and uſe, 
and beyond all a happineſs not ohly capable of 
| everlaſting improvement, but deſigned by the 
- moſt gracious Father of our beings to be con- 
| . tinued 
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tinued in its full vigor, without interruption or s E RM. 
allay, throughout the endleſs duration of an XI. 
immortal life? This is the happineſs prepared WW g 
for the good and virtuous; the purſuit of Dl 
which muſt be our trueſt wiſdom and the 
_ enjoyment of it our higheſt honour. = 


. 


SERMON . 


On the penitent thief. 
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And Jeſus ſaid unto him, Verily T ſay unto thee, 
Jo day ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe. 


$2 RM. IN Orgiveneſs of fins is a point of ſuch vaſt 
xv. importance, that every declaration made 
nuith reference to it in a religious ſyſtem 
7 or inſtitution, claiming to be of divine autho- 
rity, and which we our ſelves own and receive 
NY as ſuch, naturally calls for our moſt ſerious at- 
tention. 'The words I have now read muſt there- 
fore be highly deſerving of our particular and 
diſtin& conſideration, as they contain ſuch ſo- 
lemn aſſurances made by our bleſſed Savior 
himſelf to a dying malefactor, as ſeems plainly 
to imply, his being in a ſtate of favor and ac- 
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ceptance with God and to Point out the happy s K R M. 
conſequences of it. And this it is the more ne- XV. 
ceſſary to enter upon, as it is be feared, that 
from what is recorded in ſeripture concerning 
this malefactor, or more properly from the in- 
cautious repreſentations, that have ſometimes 
been given of this matter, ſome have encou- 
raged themſelves in the hope, that however 
wickedly and profanely they live, they may in 
their dying moments, become intituled to hea- 
venly happineſs, by ſome arbitrary act of God's 
ſovereignty, or in particular by throwing them- 
ſelves, with a confident reliance, upon his mercy 
tho entirely deſtitute of all pious and good diſ- 
poſitions ; or that if ſuch inward and moral 
qualifications are indeed abſolutely neceſſary in 
order to the enjoyment of ſuch . they 
will at that critical period be inſtantaneouſly in- 
fuſed into their hearts, they know not how. 
Our firſt buſineſs then in the enſuing diſcourſe 2 
will be to explain and illuſtrate this part of the 
evangelical hiſtory ; by a due attention to which 
it will be clearly ſeen, that it does not afford 
the leaſt ground or foundation for thoſe 
ſumptuous hopes I have now been ſpeaking of ; 
and that for any thing that appears even in the 
hiſtory itſelf, this perſon was accepted of God, 
only 


| On the penitent „ thief. 
8 EI. duly in conſequence of thoſe good and virtuous 
+ - xv. diſpoſitions of mind, which the moſt obvious re- 
| Gy fleftions upon the perfections and moral character 
| of the Deity muſt. neceſſatily lead us to look 
upon, as the univerſal and unalterable conditions 
of divine forgiveneſs and favor; and that theſe diſ- 
| poſitions were acquired not by any inſtantaneous 
and- miraculous operation upon his mind, but 
| by the common and ordinary methods, by 
| which a moral renovation is effected. And 
when I have laid before you what may be ne- 
eeſſary for the illuſtration of theſe particulars, 
1 ſhall proceed to . 
1 be made of the ſubject. A 

Now as to the caſe itſelf of this dying male- 
factor; however improbable or unlikely it muſt 
de acknowledged to be, that a perſon who has 
led along courſe of vice and profaneneſs ſhould 
be brought to fincere repentance and amend- 
ment of heart at the very cloſe and laſt period. 
of life, yet it cannot, I imagine, be thought 
"on any to be ſtrictiy and abſolutely impoſ- 
fible. The natural means of exciting ſober 
dts: of encouraging good reſolutions, of 
inſpiring the mind with a deteſtation and ab- 
horrence of vice, an eſteem and love of vir- 
tue, may have been gradually operating for 
„ | ſiome 


ſome time before, ſo. as that their happy effect sx x A. 
of life. And if in ſuch a way and at ſuch a 5 


prevailingly good diſpoſitions of heart, our 


_ ſuch a perſon to be in a ſtate of favor with 
which God diſpenſes his forgiving mercy, to a 
with it than would have been his ſaying to any 


of ſuch good diſpoſitions, that he was the ob- 
ject of divine favor, and that if he maintained 
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may nearly coincide with the concluding ſcene Xv. 
period this dying perſon became poſſeſſed of 


bleſſed Savior by virtue of that ſpirit with 
which he was endowed from above, and of 
which St. John ſays that it was not given him 
© by meaſure,” muſt be thoroughly acquainted 
with the change. His pronouncing therefore 


God, was only applying the general rule, by 
particular caſe, and was no more inconſiſtent 


other perſon, whom he knew to be poſſeſſed 


his integrity to the laſt, he would upon quitting 
this life be received into © paradiſe,” For what- 
ever improbability there may be in, the ſuppo- 
ſition of. ſuch - a caſe, or however uncommon 
it may be in fact; yet if the diſpoſition of 
mind be really good, ſuch. as is ſuppoſed to be 
required of the reſt of mankind as the condi- 
tion of divine favor, it muſt undoubtedly, in 


proportion to the degree in which it prevails, 


„ 
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A M. be a5 acceptable to God in the caſe of a dying 


UN impoflibte, that the mere , circumſtances of 
time or bodily health ſhould make any the leaſt 


perſon, as in that of any other; it being 


alteration in the nature and worth of internal 


and mental qualities. The admitting any ex- 
ceptions in the caſe of a perſon thus lately re- 
formed, muſt needs be as groundleſs and unrea- 
 fonable as it would be to ſuppoſe, that the like 


good diſpoſitions in the caſe of one and the 


fame perſon are leſs acceptable to God: in a 
time of fickneſs or towards the cloſe of life, 
than they had been in the earlier days of it or 


in a time of health, Great ſtreſs is indeed laid 


. In the chriſtian religion upon men's ſhewing 
their virtue by their good works; and this 
with the moſt evident propriety, fince theſe 


are beyond all queſtion the natural and neceſ- 
fary 


conſequence of a virtuous and good prin- 


_ Ciple of heart, wherever there is ability and op- 


portunity for them; But ſtill 1 is the inward 


diſpoſition itſelf that is the immediate object of 
divine approbation; it is at leaſt plain, that 
according to the common apprehenſions of 
mankind, the very ſame actions, which, when 
judged to flow from a good and honeſt intention, 
| 20 highly commendable and worthy, imme- 


diately 


. 
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whenever they are ſuppoſed to proceed from XV. 


any other principle. And it cannot be ima- 


gined that a prevailing temper of goodneſs in 


any one, who is ſo happy as to acquire it to- 
ward the cloſe of life after a lony g preceding 

courſe of vanity and wickedneſs, ſhould loſe its 
acceptableneſs in the ſight of God, merely thro' 
an abſolute want of opportunity for exerting 
itſelf in life and behavior, ſince the great and 
ſupreme governor of the univerſe ſtands not in 
any need of ſuch proofs by which to aſcertain 
its ſincerity, being moſt intimately acquainted 
with the temper /and diſpoſition of the heart 
itſelf, - And after all the good affections of the 
dying penitent may have their full exertion, 
tho' we - ourſelves are not able to diſcern their 
effects. For if the ſtate upon which good men 
enter at death be one of ſociety and converſe 


with each other, as is moſt natural and 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, then tho a perſon, whoſe 
repentance commences but late in life, may 
not be able to give us any proofs of his ſince- 


rity by his conduct and behavior, there is yet 


room for his newly-acquired virtue to diſcover 


_ offices, which _ 8 to the 2 
r 


itſelf to others in thoſe ſocial intercourſes and 


0 


8 84. culiar nature of that happy ſtate. And the 
xv. confining the active effects of virtue to an em- 


On ' the penitent thief. 


WYV bodicd ſtate ſeems to be, by a kind of reverſed 


| Whatever ſimilitude there might be in the for- 
mer conduct of theſe two malefactors, there is 


and remarkable difference; the one joining 


philoſophy, imputing that energy to body, which 


is in reality the energy of mind and mind alone; 
the body being only the occaſional organ or 
inſtrument of the mind, and not in any ſenſe 
a principle of activity. In the caſe of the pe- 
nitent thief however there are not wanting 


ſome. apparent tokens of his ſincerity, and 
juſt diſpoſition of mind. By rebuking the 
other malefactor, who reviled our Savior, he 
ſeems to expreſs a veneration for his amiable 
and ſpotleſs character and a juſt abhorence of 
the indignity with which he was treated. 


in the cloſing ſcene of their lives an obvious 


with the malicious ſcribes and phariſees in vili- 
fying and reproaching our bleſſed Lord, the other 


aſſerting and vindicating his integrity and in- 


nocence; tho in all probability they had both 
of them equal opportunities of inquiring into 
the nature and deſign of the chriſtian doctrine, 


and equal advantages ſo far as relates to viſible 


and external means of receiving ſuitable im- 
159 PR 
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der from it. Thus much I thought ne- 8 R M. 


that is more generally received, namely, that 


this male factor was not in a ſtate of reconcilia- - 


tion or acceptance with God till the very laſt 
period of his life. And even upon this ſuppo- 
ſidtion it appears, that we may in perfect agree- 
ment with whatever is recorded upon this ſub- 
ject in the goſpel hiſtory conclude, that his ac- 
ceptance was founded upon nothing ſhort of 
found repentance, inward amendment and 


ceſſary to be obſerved upon the ſuppoſition, XV. 


goodneſs of diſpoſition. The contrary there= - 


fore ought not to be preſumed in contradiction 
to the plain and evident tenor of ſcripture and 
the obvious ſentiments of reaſon and nature, 
with which this particular caſe appears to be 
eaſily reconcilable, It is likewiſe evident from 
the preceding remarks, that there is no neceſ- 
ſity for ſuppoſing that the moral change in the 
mind of this malefactor, even admitting it to 
have been in a manner coincident with the very 
laſt ſcene of his life, was the effect of an in- 
ſtantaneous and miraculous operation, but that 
it might very poſſibly be the reſult of that ſe- 
rious, calm and gradual reflection, which is 


naturally productive of ſuch a change. But 


indeed there is nothing in the ſcripture. AC- 


Cc2 count 
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5E RM. count of this matter, which can neceſſarily in- 


duce us to believe, that the converſion of this 


e matefattor was of ſo late a date as is com- 


neſs of his former conduct, and have given 


monly imagined. It is no way improbable 
in itſelf, (nor is there any thing in the ſcrip- 


ture- narrative implying the contrary): that he 


might have been for ſome conſiderable time a 
priſoner. During which interval between his 


courſe of robbery and plunder, and his death, 


he might have employed himſelf -in the moſt 
ſerious reflections upon the folly and wicked- 


ſuch good attention to the nature and principles 
of religion, as might have introduced a happy 


change in his mind and temper even for ſome 
time before. he could certainly count upon ſuf- 


fering death for his crimes. And it appears in 


fact, that at the time of his crucifixion he had 
not only very honourable apprehenſions of our 
Savior's character, as has been already obſerved ; 


but likewiſe entertained very juſt notions of 
the nature and deſign of his kingdom. For 


by praying, when both himſelf and our bleſ- 


ſed Savior were juſt expiring upon the croſs, 
that Chriſt would remember him, when 


he came into his kingdom,” he plainly ac- 
W it to be of a ons nature, ſince 


all 
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all worldly views muſt in his circumſtances bes E R NM 
quite out of the queſtion. Now it is to the Xv. 
laſt degree improbable, - that whilſt he led a «VV 


life of ſuch notorious villainy as that of a thief 
and a robber, he ſhould either have opportunity 
or inclination to make ſuch an inquiry into our 
Savior's character and doctrine, as would be 
neceſſary in order to his forming ſuch juſt and 
conſiſtent notions of him and the deſign of 
his appearance, eſpecially conſidering the pre- 
vaoailling prejudices of the Jewiſh nation in favor 
of a temporal Meſſiah. And it is as little 
likely that he ſhould gain ſuch juſt apprehen- 
fions concerning him at the very time of our 
Savior's crucifixion,” not only on account of the 
ſhortneſs of the period, but likewiſe the ſcorn 
and indignity, with which he then ſaw our Sa- 
vior to be treated by all about him. It muſt 
therefore have been during an impriſonment of 
ſome continuance; that he had employed his 
thoughts in ſo ſerious a way and to ſo good a 
purpoſe, as to entertain ſuch juſt and regular 
notions concerning our Lord's character and 
kingdom, which together with other reflections 
of the religious and moral kind, may be ſup- 
poſed to have been effectual towards producing 
a happy change in the n of his mind 

Ce * fol 
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s ER NM. for ſome confiderable time before bis death. 

+ XV. Nor can it be any objection, that the frſt inti- 

ö nen of his converſion is given by the evan- 
& geliſts 1 in the account of his crucifaxxic ly with- | 
af out hitting at any earlier date of the convesſion | 

_ itſelf. This might and probably would have 

been the caſe had his converſion born a date of 
ſeyeral preceding years, conſidering what it 
was that induced them to make any mention 
„ at all of this malefactor, which was only the 
conneRiion of thoſe circumſtances, that imme- 
WM diately attended his death, with the principal 
ſibject of their narration. Thus, tho it may 
and ought to be allowed that repentance even 

* at the very cloſe of liſe, if it be indeed ſincere 
and genuine, will be effectual for obtaining di- 
vine forgiveneſs and favor, yet it does not by 

uy any means appear from the goſpel-taſtory, 
that this malefactor was an inſtance of it. 
2 Much leſs then can he be looked upon by 
bold, audacious finners as an example of one, 

who tho he lived in a ſtate of wickedneſs and 

vice to the very lateſt period of his days, was 
yet even then taken into favor by a mere arbi- 

trary act of God without any real change in 
the temper and diſpoſition of his mind. Hav- 
"> now laid before you ſuch obſervations 8 
may 
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may perhaps be of ſome uſe towards preventing s E RM. 

wrong apprehenſions concerning the caſe of XV. 

this dying malefactor, I would proceed in the AD 
. Second place to conſider, what uſeful reflec- 
tions Dre 

ſtory. Anett 

Firſt, we may infer from our Savior's Swing 
to this dying penitent ce this day ſhalt thou be 
e with me in paradiſe, that the ſtate upon 
which the good and virtuous enter at death is 
not a ſtate of ſleep or inſenſibility, but one of 
conſciouſneſs and activity, of delight and plea» 
ſure. It does indeed afford us two diſtin& 
arguments of this kind. For, in the firſt 
Place, this ſtate. is here called by the name of 
* paradiſe,” a word commonly. uſed to denote 
all thoſe delights and charms of nature, which 
were fitted to finiſh and compleat the happineſs 
of mankind in a ſtate of innocence and purity. 
And accordingly it is uſed by St. Paul in ſuch 
a manner, as moſt evidently to exclude (not- 
withſtanding any difficulty there may be in de- 
termining the preciſe ſenſe of the paſſage) 
the idea or apprehenſion of whatever does 
but approach to a ſtate of unconſciouſneſs and 
inſenſibility, when he ſays, (2 Cor. xii. 3, 4.) 

*I knew ſuch a man — * how that he was 

| Cc 4 8 caught 
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$2 8M. 0 caught up into paradiſe and heard unſpeak- 


A : A plicable to that paſſage in the book of Reve- 


able words.” The ſame obſervation is ap- 


lations, where it is ſaid that © To him that 
%  gyercometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
(« life, which is in the midſt of the paradiſe 
« of God.” Words that muſt ſurely be de- 
figned-to deſcribe ſome other kind of happineſs | 
than that merely of ſecurity from temptation, 
the only pretended happineſs of an inſenſible 
Nate, and equally the happineſs of an abſolute 
annihilation. And ſhould we imagine them 
to refer to that ſublime and exalted felicity to 
which the good and virtuous will be advanced 
after the general reſurrection and public judg- 
ment, yet when we find the intermediate ſtate 
denoted by the ſame general term, we are, 
think, neceſſarily led to conclude, that it muſt 

be a ſtate of happineſs analagous and of the 


. ſame kind, and not a ſtate of unconſciouſneſs 


and utter inſenſibility, than which nothing ex- 
_ Cepting mifery or abſolute annihilation, can be 
more remote from pleaſure or enjoyment or 
more contrary to the nature of the ever- active 
A and aſpiring ſoul of man. And then farther 


-* theſe words of our Savior afford üs another 


argument, by which | it may appear that _— 


On the nb thief. 
Intermediate fiate of departed ſpirits is one ofs EAM. 
thought and action; for he does not only aſ= XV. 
ſure this penitent malefactor, that he ſhould be 


that day in “ paradiſe” but that he ſhould be 
with him in © paradiſe :” Which, tho' it does 
not indeed imply an equal degree of felicity or 
glory, does certainly expreſs a general ſimilarity 
or likeneſs. If then the intermediate ſtate of 
human ſpirits, that upon which they enter at 
death be one of fleep or inſenſibilty, will it 
not follow that our Savior himſelf was in ſuch 
a a ſtate between his death and his reſurrection? 
And can we admit ſuch a ſuppoſition as this? 
St. Paul likewiſe ſpeaks of being with Chriſt, 

even after his exaltation * at the right hand of 
« the throne of God, as what would directly 
enſue upon his © departing” or quitting this 
life. What tolerable ſenſe can poſſibly be af- 
fixed to ſuch an expreſſion, if it be not under- 
ſtood, according to what the expreſſion itſelf 
does ſo plainly and evidently imply of ſome ſo- 
cial connection or intercourſe with the glorified 

tedeemer? And how is this to be reconciled 


with a ſtate of utter ignorance, inactivity and 
unconſciouſneſs ? Exactly to the ſame purpoſe 
are thoſe words of the ſame apoſtle, 1 Theff: 
v. 10. Who died for us that whether we 


« wake 


% Orr ube penitent thief, - 

| - SERM.© wake or fleep we ſhould live together with 
Fo XY. him; for how can they who are aſleep be 
add to © live. together =_—_ Chriſt,” if f their 
| fleep or death means an intire abſence or utter 
deprivation. of all life? Nor can that ſimilitude 
of fleep, by which death is ſo uſually denoted 
in ſcripture, be thought neceſſarily to convey any 
Tuch meaning; ſince flecp in its primary ſigni- 
' fication is only the ſuſpending our communi- 
cation with - ſenſible objects: whilſt the ſoul is 
oftentimes more awake, more free and unre.. 
ſtrained in its operations, in ſhort more per- 
ſectly alive, than when the bodily ſenſes are in 

exerciſe. Sleep therefore is the natural ſimili- 
tude or emblem of a ſtate, in which thoſe, who 

- amidſt many difficulties and temptations. here 
on earth have maintained the integrity and vir- 
tue of their minds, being at full liberty from 
the encumbrances of this terreſtrial. and animal 
life, will addict themſelves intirely and with joy 
inexpreſſible to the contemplations of a pure and 
undiſturbed: reaſon, and to the vigerous, incet- 
fant purſuit, after the divineft attainments in 


goodneſs and: the higheſt perfection of moral 

tomper. 
Again, che ſame. apoſtle ſpeaks of being 
2M nne Lord, as What is the direct 
and 
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and immediate conſequence of being © abſent s E R NM. 
« from the body 2 Cor. v. 8. But are we not Xv. 
no preſent with the Lord? Is it not in him 


that we live and move and have our being ? 
Axe nat all our thoughts and ways known unto 
him? And has not. the Lord, the great parent 
and governor of the univerſe, made himſelf 
known unto us, in all the works of nature and 
af providence ? The expreſſion therefore in this 
connection muſt neceſſarily imply ſuch nearer ap- 
proaches of the ſoultoGod, ſuch brighter manifeſ- 
tations of his perfections to the departed, ſeperate 
ſpirit, in compariſon of which our abode in this 
world, tho it be indeed filled withthe divine pre- 
' ſence and energy, may nevertheleſs be conſidered 
as a ſtate of abſence from the Lord, To which I 
might add, that the original word (ade ] ren- 
dered by our tranſlators, to he preſent, literally ſig- 
niſies a home-ſtate, a ſtate of union and connec- 
tion with fellow-citizens. But what greater e- 
ſtrangement from all ſociety, what more com- 
pleat and thorough baniſhment, than the abſo- 
lute ſuſpenſion of thoſe faculties by which only 
we are fitted for ſociety ; or can be ſo much as 
conſcious of any uniting principle or ſocial 
bond ? It is farther obſervable, that the author 
of the epiſtle to the Hebrews (generally ſuppo- 
ſed 
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. ſed to be St. Paul) when roi the poco 


and undefiled part of the primitive, chriſtian 


church as being even in this preſent ſtate con- 


nected with the glorious heavenly ſociety, with 
the © innumerable company of angels” « with 


| the general afſembly and church of the firſt 


born, who are written in heaven” with; God 
che judge of al” “and with Jeſus the Me- 
diator,” not only introduces the © ſpirits of; 

men,” into this grand ſcale of intelligent and 
conſcious beings, but alſo ſpeaks of them as 


e made perfect. Heb. xi. 22, 23, 24. But 
with what manifeſt abſurdity, if theſe ſpirits are 


in fact deprived of all conſciouſneſs and their in- 
tellectual powers loſt in inſenfibility ? If this be 


indeed the caſe they are not the . ſpirits of juſt * 
men made perfect but the * ſpirits of juſt men 


degraded, ſtupified, reduced to the very loweſt 
condition of being, nay annihilated ; for what 
poſſible idea can we form of f. pirit, deere 
thought and conſciouſneſs is gone? | 

Nor is it only in the words of the text that 


our Savior himſelf has born his teſtimony a- 


gainſt our entertaining any ſuch apprehenſions 


or ſentiments as thoſe we are now conſidering, 


concerning the conſequences of death. For diſ- 


Fg _ the ſubject of the reſurrection 


with 
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with thoſe who denied that there was any ſuchs B R M. 


thing, he alledges a paſſage out of the writings of 
Moſes and forms his argument from it by ſhew- 
ing, that the words of Moſes would not admit 


of any interpretation, but what ſuppoſed that 


thoſe to whom they refer'd were really living, 
and continued to poſſeſs their active andconſcious 
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powers in ſome other ſtate, tho long ſince dead 


to all intercourſe with this world; God is 


not a God of the dead but of the living,” To 
which he adds at the ſame time, his own 


“ moſt direct and poſitive aſſertion, that all live 


« unto him,” hinting at the great abſurdity of 


ſuppoſing that all life and action muſt neceſſarily 


ceaſe, merely becauſe our connection with a bo- 
- dily frame is diſſolved. And from this diſcourſe 


of our bleſſed Savior's ſo particularly recorded 
by three of the evangeliſts and in terms ſo nearly 


as being only a tranſition into another ſtate of 
life, conſciouſneſs and activity cannot reaſonably 
be objected to from that great ſtreſs that may 
| ſeem to be laid upon the © reſurrection,” or 

_ « the reſurrection of the dead” in other parts 
of the new teſtament, ſince it appears ſo unde- 
niably plain that theſe and other the like terms 
yore led by the Jews and by our Savior himſelf, 


to 


parallel, we may infer, that the conſidering death | 


3908 IT e b pint ala 
| gt xm. to denote another or « future ſtate in general; 
xu. for otherwiſe the whole of our 'Savior's argu- 
mentis foreign o the purpoſe and in no reſpect 
—— evidently refer to thoſe more emi- 
nent and exalted degrees of felicity and Honour, 
which the good and virtuous will attaiti to at 
| or after the public judgment, and their having 
aſſumed what the apoſtle calls a © ſpirityal” glo- 
. „ eee eee, ef es 
| _ uſe of this particular motive to a life of piety 
= thought in any degree eh the eke 
of other motives, or the denial of thoſe 
ples, upon which they are founded? This me- 
thod of interpretation would reduce the doc- 
| trines of chriſtianity to a narrow compaſs in- 
deed : in particular the ſeveral paſſages of the 
new teſtament above cited or refered to muſt be 
expunged; as alſo thoſe words of our Savior, 
John xi. 26.) © whoſoever liveth and beliey= 
eth in me ſhall never die. He had obſerved im- 
. - mediately before, that he that belieyeth in © him” 
tho he were dead (upon the ſuppoſition that he 
| ſhould really die) yet ſhall he live.” How 
then can the ſubſequent words be underſtood; 
unleſs to this effect; But in truth he canriof 
properly be faid to die at all, for whatever” be« 
| comes 
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comes of the body, tho' its curious frame and am. 
contexture will indeed be diſſolved ; yet the ſoul, -xV. 
that which is. ſtrictly the man, the believer, WW 


never dies, but lives on without interruption or 
any mortal interval to all eternity. And, how 
ſhould we be ever able to reconcile it to our 
ideas of the goodnels of God and his unchange- 
able love of virtue, did we imagine that all the 
good and virtuous of the human race are at death, 
by being reduced to a ſtate of unconſciouſneſs 
and inſenfibility, deprived eyen of their very ca- 
pacity of enjoying that happineſs, for which by 
their virtue they ace naturally qualified, and that 
in this utter incapacity. they are to continue till 
the reſurretion? What a vaſt, amazing ſum of 
| happineſs from the earlieſt creation to the lateſt 
period of the world, is thus obliterated and de- 
ſtroyed by the direct immediate act of that om- 
nipotent hand, which we ſuppoſe to be ever 
friendly and gracious? Upon the whole then it 
that we have the plain, indiſputable 
teſtimony of the chriſtian doctrine, concurring 
with the moſt natural ſentiments and dictates 
of reaſon, to render the hopes of the vir- 
tuous fully ſatisfying and every way n 

—_— on to obſerve | 


Secondly , 
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e Gom/that/iricomiled of the ; 
x. penitent thief, we may collect ſeveral 5 
VB aun tending to confirm our belief of the | 


chriſtian religion, and our honourable opinion 
of its author. There is ſomething ſo extreamly 


5 rare and uncommon in the requeſt made by a 


dying perſon to another in the very ſame ſitu- 
ation, that he would remember him when he 
came into his kingdom, thus referring his future 
intereſt to luis diſpoſal, upon the ſuppoſition of his 
being inveſted with anſwerable power and au- 
thority, as cannot but engage our attention. E- 
very thing in their preſent circumſtances ſeemed 
abſolutely inconſiſtent even with the moſt diſ- 
tant thought of any ſuch application. How then 
can we poſſibly account for it, but by ſuppoſing 
| that this penitent malefactor had the firmeſt be- 
lief of our Lord's prophetic character, and that 


be had made ſuch an inquiry into the nature of 


his doctrines as afforded him ſufficient ground 
for that belief, even when all -preſent circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to diſcountenance and forbid it ? 
And with reſpect to our Savior: himſelf,” ſhould 
any be inclined to look upon the tranſactions of 
his life as the effect of artifice and fraud, yet 
with what view or · deſi gn- could the impoſture | 
be — in, when all worldly views and 
ſchemes 


phetic claim and the reality of his heavenly 
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ſchemes were at an end? Or how could im- sE NN.. 
poſture | ſupport | itſelf thus conſiſtently, thus XV. 
| calmly and ſedately at the very moment of its WWW 


compleat and- everlaſting diſappointment, .and 
' when the whole ſcene of it was cloſing, with 
all poſſible circumſtances of contempt and ig- 
nominy ? Thoſe however, who by the accounts 
given of our Savior's miracles, of his reſur- 


rection, and of the propagation and ſucceſs of 


his goſpel, are convinced of the truth of his pro- 


miſſion, may without diſguſt or confuſion of mind 
contemplate that part of his hiſtory, in which he 
appeared bleeding and dying upon the croſs as a 
malefactor; ſince he appears too, in thoſe very 
circumſtances, diſpenſing the favors of God and 
the rewards of heaven, thus performing in the 
very agony of his death the part of that media- 
torſhip, which he purchaſed by it. How glo- 


- Tiouſly are the dignity of his character, the ma- 


jeſty of his perſon: and office, diſplayed, amidſt 
all the intended ignominy of his ſufferings? 
And when we conſider theſe ſplendid and illuſ- 
trious circumſtances attending the very loweſt 


ſcene of his humiliation, what reaſon can we 


have for ſtumbling or being offended at the 
thought of profeſſing ourſelves the — of a 
crucified maſter ? But 

1 Third 7 
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'SERM. - Thirdly, ee di enced E 


xv. no objection can reaſonably be drawn, from the 


| acc of the thief on the croſs, againſt the chriſ- : 


tian religion as advancing any new terms of ac- 


N ceptance with God, or as diſpenſing on any ac= 


count whatſoever with thoſe laws of piety, righ- 
teouſneſs and goodneſs, which the moſt obvious 


, refleQions upon the moral charafter of the ſu- 


preme creator teach us to look upon as immu- 
table, and a conformity to which in the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of our minds, we cannot 
but apprehend. to be the abſolutely neceſſary 
qualification for his favor. On the contrary it 
appears to be perfectly reconciliable with thoſe 
many declarations bf the new teſtament, which 
repreſent it as the great end and ultimate deſign 
of chriſtianity, to promote the practice of uni- 
verſal goodneſs, and point it out as the unalter- 
able rule of divine government, that he only 
ſhall reap the harveſt of happineſs who ſows 


the ſeeds of virtue. It may indeed be urged, 


that whatever account be given of this caſe, 
yet the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
ſeems but too aptly calculated to encourage a 
preſumptuous and raſh dependence upon the 


- confuſed, tumultuous ſorrows of a dying hour, 


itter a life ſpent in wickedneſs and vanity. A 


2 
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little farther reflexion however may ONO: 
vs, that there is really no manner of ground for XV. 
any ſuch apprehenſion, It is evident that the WWW + 


principal and leading circumſtances of that pa- 
rable are the different times of the day, at 
_ which: the ſeveral labourers entered into the 
vineyard, compared with the equal payment or 


reward, which they received at the cloſe of it. 105 


Now as thoſe who were earlieſt hired into 7 
had the faireſt opportunity and the beſt means 
put into their hands for doing the moſt work, 
and conſequently for ſecuring to themſelves the 
largeſt reward, and thoſe, who entered into it at 
the eleventh hour, did to all outward appearance 
enjoy the leaſt advantages of this fort, and fo 
in proportion of the reſt ; theſe circumſtances 
very naturally and ſtrictly atfover to the different 
advantages for moral improvement, with which 
men and chriſtians are ſeen in the courſe of di- 
vine providence to be more or leſs favored. 

Thus the Jews of our Savior's time, who 
were, or at leaſt might have been ſo well ac- 
quainted with the preparatoty ſteps taken by 
divine providence for introducing the goſpel- 
ſcheme into the world with the greateſt advan- 
tage, and which naturally tended to give them 
10 gn a ſenſe of its dignity and importance; 
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E ARES 480 who were at the ſame time deen 


thoſe many illuſtrious © miracles, which were 


Vet by him and his apoſtles giving ſuch an 


provenient of them. 


abundant and ſolemn ſanction to doctrines the 


ok heavenly and divine, "theſe Jews, I ſay, 


uſt needs be allowed to have enjoyed very ſin- 
gular advantages for attaining to ſome eminent 
and exalted degrees of virtue; tho in fact they 
were far from making the juſt and proper im- 
t the apoſtles, to wyhoſe 
caſe this parable, and the maxim it was' intended 
to explain, had a more immediate reference, (yet 


no doubt purpoſely expreſſed in ſuch general 


id 


terms, as to convey the moſt uſeful and impor- 


tant inſtruction to all Who take upon them the 
chriſtian profeſſion,) were ſtill more highly pri- 
vileged than the reſt of the Jewiſh nation. 


Since to all the forementioned advantages they 
had ſuperadded ſuch as aroſe from having our 
Savior's pure, animating and moſt attractive ex- 


_ ample of all piety and goodneſs ever before their 


eyes, and the conſtant opportunities they enjoyed 
of improving themſelves by his private inſtruc- 


tions, which, together with the peculiar proof 
they had of the divine authority of his religion 
ariſing from the miracles, which they them- 


ſelves were K to work for the ſupport and 
eſta · 


| 
f 
4 
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eſtablickment of i it, gave them ſuch peculiar ** E RN. 
eminent advantages for moral improvement, as XV. 
cauſed our bleſſed Sayior to congratulate them, LA 


in a warm and rapturous ftrain, upon their 


e ſeeing. and hearing” thoſe things which 


e many prophets and righteous men” had in 


vain; deſired to ſee and to hear, The ancient 


heathens like wiſe, as is well known, were by a 


variety of concurring circumſtances diſtinguiſhed 


from each other, not only in their civil polities, 


cuſtoms and modes of behavior, but likewiſe as 


to the advantages, which they enjoyed for reli- 
gious and moral knowledge, to ſuch a degree as 
to amount to a national diſtinction; not to ſpeak 

of thoſe differences, which the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of individuals belonging to thoſe national 
communities might occaſion. The ſame thing, 
upon a compariſon of proteſtants, popiſh and 


mahometan countries, is too obvious to be par- 


ticularly inſiſted on. And it muſt be eaſily ſeen, 
that a perſon living in a land of light and chriſ- 
tian liberty, endowed with a genius ſtrong and 
gdlevated, capable of making extenſive reſearches 


into the works of God and the ways of provi- 


dence, and after. a well-plann d and well exe- 


cuted education, placed in ſuch worldly circum- 


. as ſhall beſt befriend the vigorous exer- 
Dd 3 tion 
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s ERM. tion of his faculties, and in conſequence” of all 
xv. forming the juſteſt notions. of the great truths 

wy and principles of religion and chriftianity, and 
| rec pages A the moſt amiable ideas of the di- 
Vine perfections and government; that ſuch a 
one; 1 ſay, may very juſtly be conſidered as re- 

preſented in the parablo by thoſe who entered 

into the vineyard in the morning, 4. e., as one 

who enjoys the greateſt apparent advantages for 

ſtzße moſt ſucceſsful purſuit after moral perfec- 
tion. A diminution in ſome one of theſe circum- 
ſtances will of courſe” redute them to a ſyſtem 

of privileges ſomewhat leſs eompleat. And thus 
B the ſtate of mankind in fact infinitely diver- 
ſſiſied with regard to the apparent advantages for 
religious improvement, according to the very na- 
' tural view which is given of this matter in the 
_ + parable, in which ſome of the labourers enter 
into the vineyard early in the morning, others 

about the third hour, ſome about the ſixth, o- 

thers about the ninth, ne e Hauen 

eleventh. N 

But it ĩs cberrable char; iden theſe 

very different hours of the day, at which the 
labourers entered into the vineyard, yet at the 

cloſe of it they were all rewarded alike, and 
<< they received every man a penny.” By which 
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On . e thief. 3 40% 
our Savior undoubtedly intended to ſignify an r 
equal ſhare of glory and reward which many = 
of thoſe enjoying the greateſt” advantages 0. Co 
moral improvement, and many of thoſe favored 
with the ſmalleſt only, ſhall be poſleſs'd of at 
their entrance on a future Nate. And that upon 
the moſt juſt and equitable foundation, namely, 
that theſe laſt by making the beſt improvement . 
of their loweſt adyantages, and by exerting their | 
inward powers with the utmoſt vigor, have equa- 
lized themſelves to the others in true virtue and 
. goodneſs. Which is the ſentiment expreſſy 
pointed out by our Savior himſelf, in his red- 
dition or application of the parable. © So. the 
«©: laſt ſhall be firſt and the firſt laſt, for mary 
ct be called but few choſen ;” that is, few com- 
paratively of thoſe who enjoy peculiaf privileges 
of the religious kind attain to thoſe. eminent de- 
grees of virtue, which could not but be che ef- 
' fect of ſuch privileges duly improved. And the 
| ſenſe of the whole will in the ſtile and language 
of the parable ſtand thus; that thoſe, who en- 5 
tered into the vineyard early in the morning, 1 
having been careleſs, idle, and negligent of the 3 
proper buſineſs for which they were called into | | 
it, had really done no more work than thoſe, who | 
tho nnn, at the eleventh hour hade 
Dd4 made . 
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ITT nade a far better improvement of their time: 
+, ;Xv- From this account or explication of the parable 
r appears, that i it cannot dolübiy afford the leaft 

plea or exeuſe for mens delaying repentance, or 
placing their hopes of finding mercy with God 
"hereafter, upon the- flight and ſuperficial ſor- 
rows of a dying moment; ſince, tho in the 
parable itſelf che labourers are ſpoken of as en- 
tering into the vineyard at different hours of the 
| day, yet the proper circumſtances anſwering to 
© this repreſentation are not any different ſeaſons 
or periods of human life, — the different pri- 
Vleges, and the greater or leſs adyantages for 
moral improvement, which different perſons are 
ſeieen to enjoy. According to which explication 
it contains a ſentiment full of importance, and 

juſtly reminds us, that by neglecting to make 
the proper uſe of any advantages of that nature, 
we may not only be rivalled in virtue by thoſe 
ho have made the beſt improvement of talents 
far inferior to our on, but likewiſe that by 
carrying this neglect a little farther, we may de- 
grade ourſelves: to the rank of thoſe who have 
made but the very loweſt improvement, con- 
ſiſtent with prevailing integrity, even of the. 
moſt contracted privileges: nay that by aban- 
en ourſelves to a total 6 of moral 


. | temper, 


On the penitent tig 


infamous diſtinctiop among the workers of 
<4 iniquity. © We” ſee it then to be the uni- 
form, unchanging voice of chriſtianity, repeat- 
ing and enforcing atiew the indiſputable ſenti- 
ments of nature and reaſon, That nothing but 
the real virtue and goodneſs of the hear en 
avail for acceptance with Gd. 
And from the whole we learn the extreme, 
amazing folly of thoſe, who encourage them- 
elves in a continued courſe of irreligion and 
vice, by the hopes of repenting, and thus ſe⸗ 
curing the happineſs of à future world at a 
cheap and eaſy rate when they come to die. 
Their repentance, if it be indeed of any figni- 
ficaney or worth, muſt conſiſt in altering their 
vicious habits; in changing the reliſh and re- 


-newing the temper of their minds. And Gan 


this be done in'a'few; weak, languiſhing, hur- 
rying and diſtracted hours? Can they ſtruggle 
with the agonies of conſcience and the agonies 


of death together? We will aſcribe as much as 


can be deſired to the power and grace of God: 
But ſtill it is apparent, that he operates in the 


moral as in the natural world, by ſtated and | 


eſtabliſhed laws. And ſuch is our inward 
er and conſtitution, . the change from 


good 


t, we may become intitled to a dreadfullz SE * 


41 . Ms : 
ae 
3 WW. be a work of time, and gradually carried on 
be means of a ſerious and diligent attention to 
our own characters, the genuine temper and 
ſpirit of religion, the perfections and govern- 
t of God, the true worth of things, the 
Zeſen of the goſpel, and the nature af heavenly 
3 happineſs. And is this a work to be crowded 
” Unto the laſt moments of life, or poſſible to be 
den effected? The hope of a death-bed re- 
pentanee therefore may juſtly. be conſidered as 


z the delirium and madneG of vice. But ſup- 
|  _ | poſing, it poſlible that ſo great and arduous. a 
Vork, as that of correcting and overcoming the 
moſt inveterate habits, habits that are the effect 
* of a whole liſe devoted to wickedneſs, might 
btae accompliſhed in ſo ſhort a period, yet is not 
3 the time and manner of our quitting liſe ab- 
. = ſolutely uneertain? Can we have the leaſt de- _ 

pendence upon the interval, even of a fingle 
moment, between the full vigor of health and 
che abſolute ceſſation of life? May not the 
ſtroke of death ſurprize us in the high career 

A of vanity, without admitting one ſerious reflecF- 

F. | tion, or affording the leaſt. poſſibility of recollect- 
ing our thoughts? How complicated then the 
; HOES: all our hopes of a happy en- 
— 


* 
Bo 
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; 
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ä 


unde on a future ſtate, ä 
only altogether unequal to the buſineſs, in . 
| Which: we propoſe” to employ it, but which WWW | 


likewiſe may never arrive? It may however be 


thought far more probable, that there will be 


| ſome: intervening ſpace between the vi 


of life and the final diflotution of 1 


our bodily frame. And let this be allowed. 
Let it alſo be allowed, that in that ſhort period 
a real change in the temper and diſpoſition of 
our minds rnay be miraculcuſſy produced. 
Would not the folly of delaying repentance 
upon this ſuppoſition, be equal to that of throw- 
ing ourſelves down a precipice, merely on the 
preſumption, that it is poſſible at that very in- 


ſtant a miracle may be wrought to prevent 


our being killed upon the ſpot? And would 
it not be the hei 
man, who really believed that there had once 
been ſuch « miracle wrought, to run the like 


h his own favor ? 

But why after all is the repentance to be 
thus deferr d? Is it that the breaking off long- 
accuſtomed habits is a work of ſo much diffi- 


. not every day's indul- 


gence 
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of diſtraction even for a 


riſk upon the mere preſumption that another 
of the fame kind would be _ wrought in 


= 

3 ew 
RN. gence 

xu. ful, and yet the work itſelf be as — — 
Wer? Is it chat religion is ſo hard an impoſi- 


Ge pee thief. 
der itonwre-difficult!aiid: more . 


tion, ſo intolerable a burden, that it ſhould: be 


beit for ww to have as little to do with it as 


Let it be well conſidered, whether 
— —— — 
tions of religion. It is indeed a common plea 


in favor of the peculiar pleaſures of a ſinful 


*courſe;\ that it is à continued, unlimited grati- 
fieation of paſſions that are natural to the hu- 
man mind, and therefore not to be reſtrained 

without. doing that violence to a man's ſelf, 
which muſt, be utterly. inconſiſtent ' with his 


eaſe and happineſs. And it is readily admitted 
that the paſſions themſelves, which the vitious 

and profligate part of mankind are ſo fond of 
indulging (tho of their exceſſes I would ſpeak 


quite otherwiſe) are natural. But are there 
no paſſions natural but theſe? Are piety and 


benevolence nothing but the ſtern and gloomy 
| Jaw, of nature, eſtabliſhed. in direct oppoſition 


to its inclinations? Does the conſcience of; a 

man make that to be his duty, which his affec- 
tions according to their original frame and bias 
lead him to abhor, and to look upon as his 
W Or on the contrary is not the 


ws , , 
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of human minds ſtrong towards art ſociety, inti-s E R NG. 5 
macies and friendſhips, which include in the XV. 
very nature of them the exchange of kind and WWW 


beneficial: offices? Does not diſtreſs naturally 
move compaſſion? And are not the love of 
offspring, of parents, and of our country, ſome 
of the moſt powerful and active inſtincts of 
nature? And what do the precepts of religion 
enjoin but the cheriſhing theſe kind and ſocial 
paſſions, and the performing that friendly part, 
vxhich is moſt agreeable to theſe circumſtances 

and relations in life? With duties of this kind, 

paiety towards the ſupreme eternal fountain of 
being muſt be ſo far from interfering, that on 
the contrary it has an eaſy, natural, inſeparable 
connection with theſe benevolent and public 
affections duly cheriſhed and indulged. And 
even as to the pleaſures of the inferior, animal 
kind, religion neither forbids the uſe nor de- 
ſtroys the reliſh of them, but only confines the 
purſuit of them within ſuch limits, as is neceſ- - 
ſary to give them the trueſt reliſh that ſuch |, 
3 are capable of affording. Nothing 
then can juſtly or reaſonably be objected againſt 
an immediate exertion of our beſt endeavors 

towards recovering the innocence of our na- 
— if abu it has been ſtained and cor 


rupted 
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| ata rag — — viciout purſuits and c- 


D of relighct and virtue. 


An if there be any remains in the temper of 5 
— What is ingenuous and liberal, it muſt ſurely 


add no ſmall weight to what has hitherto been 
urged, to conſider, that it is only by mqral 


; practice, we pd, Jong: accuſtomed exer- 
ciſe and cultivation of the virtuous diſpoſition 
that exalted improvernents i nn 


lime and elevated heights of goodneſs, are 


to be attained; And who: would mann 785 
ſuch godlike pleaſures, or willingly content 


himſelf with the very loweſt marks of appro- 
bation at his entrance on a future ſtate, and not 
rather aſpire aſter ſome ſuperior and diſtin- : 


guiſhed ' honours ? Permit me to add, that in 


the caſe of thoſe, who notwithſtanding all theſe 
powerful inducements to the immediate prac- 
tiny ofi:religion, have ſpent fit Iivea.-in the 
contempt of its laws, or the moſt 


- tuous and daring violation of all the rules of 


vittue and rights of ſociety,” tho nothing can 
be more natural than the endeavouring to bring 
their minds into the moſt ſeridus frame at their 


lateſt hour; yet the inſuring a ſound and ge- 
nuine repentance as the effect of ſuch endea- 


, vors, 


n e i. en 
vors, muſt Gar te wt 3 7 
have been ſaying to be a proceeding, not only 1x. 
without foundation, but in the higheſt degree WW. 
injurious to the cauſe of religion and morality. 4 
Let us however be careful fo to demean our-. 
ſelves, as that both living and dying this may 
be © our rejoicing,” the teſtimony of our own ' 
nden that < in ſimplicity and godly fin- 
cerity, not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the 
A pe God we have had our converſation 
in che world,” 


28 * 88 
THE END. 
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X 2 Ridicule. Being Remarkes up. 
K entitle Efron the Charateriſticks,” Pr. 


+. IF "a 5 The Author of 
| | farther Remarks on the two faſt 


HK 23, The 2d Edidon-of ALKIBEA.: A Dilqui-: 

7, 28 . upog 8 towards the Eatt; i in.Iwo 
i * Pat L. contains the Avriquity, Kc. of it in 
= Geitile'World'y itscarly Adoption into the Chri- 


Part H. An Fliſt, Account 3 this Ceremony. from. 


 verſies, with a Letter 2 OG at the Creed, &c. 
Or ae ag the Aſcen- 


1 "vel! Soul and Body, Erice Ne 


_ |= 8 after He Manner of Mr. Bayle, Pr. __: 

3 „A Treatiſe of Human Nature; being an At- 
RL WE pt to introduce the Experimental Method of 
3 . Motal Subjects: Wherein the Na- 
| . ES | Underſtanding and Paſſions i B, mined x 
ang explained... In 2 Vol. 8 vo. 8 
EEE 6. A Methodical Syſtem of univerſal 1 Or the | 


1 Laws of Nature and Nations, deduced from certain 
| — = Principia and applied to proper Caſes, Written in 


| E= Latin by the celebrated Jo. Got. Heineccius, Coun- 


ſellor of 5 to the K. of Pruſſia, and Profeffor of 


5 = | Philoſophy at Fall.. Trariflated, and illuſtrated with 
Wy. 


Notes and Supplements, by G. Turnbull, LL. D. 


+ phy: In 2 Vol. Vol. I. Containin aß An Enquiry into 
IRR the wiſe and good Government of the moral World. 
| . Vol. II. Containing, Chriſtian Philoſophy. The 
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tue, and a Future State. By George Turnbull, LL. D. 
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